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THERE has never been a period in the world when the men 
who, by talent, learning, or position, have it in their power to 
form public opinion on great questions of morals and religion, 
had a more important work to perform than now. The old 
opinions which have so long influenced mankind are to be ad- 
justed to this age. Opinions and doctrines are of importance, 
not merely as they are in themselves, but as they are adjusted 
to an existing order of things; as they displace old customs, 
opinions, and laws, and introduce new ones ; as they convulse 
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an age by violence, or influence it in a gentle manner ; as they 
retard the movements of society, or help it on in its develop- 
ments. Opinions and doctrines are not lifeless things. Creeds 
in religion and philosophy, however abstract they may be, are 
not like she to ancestry specimens, duly labelled, in a cabinet. 
of minerals; or like stuffed birds and animals; or like fossil 
geological specimens in an academy of natural sciences. They 
are like the sunlight and the dew; the wind and the storm 
the vital forces moving through nature, and forming the living 
specimens of mosses and ferns, of animalcule and worms, of 
trees and fishes, of birds and men of any single generation. 

In every new age there is some modification to be made of 
old opinions and doctrines on all subjects. New facts are dis- 
covered; new thoughts are stricken out by some mind of 
uncommon power ; old opinions and doctrines are seen to be 
erroneous, in whole or in part, and are to be modified so as to 
be brought into conformity to truth, or to be suffered to pass 
away altogether. The world drops them in its progress, or 
reconstructs and readjusts them. There are few doctrines in 
the world now which are precisely like the opinions held by the 

of Greece ; there are few which are precisely like those of 
the Hebrew prophets ; there are few which could be expressed 
accurately in the formulas which would have been used by the 
schoolmen in the middle ages, or which were used by the leaders 
in the Protestant Reformation. The old books of geography, 
of philosophy, of medicine, of anatomy, of astronomy, of che- - 
mistry, have passed away, and are referred to only as marking 
historic periods, not as accurate statements of science; the pre- 
sent age, in its progress, an everflowing stream, is leaving mul- 
titudes of treatises in mental philosophy, and even in theology, 
where the works of Galen and Hippocrates are in respect to 
medicine ; of Strabo and Mela in respect to geography ; of 
Ptolemy in respect té astronomy. 

The readjustment of opinions and doctrines may be accom- 
plished silently, or it may be by violence. Most of the changes 
in nature are so silent as to be unobserved at the time, caused 
by the sunlight, by gentle seasons, by the dew, and by the 
mild falling rain ; but deluges, earthquakes, and storms, are 
employed, also, in the adjustments of nature, and in the revo- 
lutions of things. Most of the changes in the old geological 

riods of the earth were made by violent convulsions ; not a 

ew such occur even amidst the movements of a more advanced 
and settled order of things. 

In most changes, whether violent or mild, there is a shock, 
greater or less, to the existing order of things. A machine may 
be made to move with almost no jar or perceptible friction, 
but a change, introducing a new principle, can Se introduced. 
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only by a readjustment, 5 not always without peril to a 
existing arran ents. In religion, . t changes ma 
introduced by ponies development of thought ; im anon by 
carefully adjusting new principles to the old system ; in poli- 
tics, by a change quite in accordance with constitutional prin- 
ciples, as changes in the world of nature are made by sunlight 
and dew ; but changes on each of these subjects may be made 
by violent agitation of the public mind, as in the “ Reforma- 
tion” in religion, or by revolutions in politics, as changes are 
made in nature by earthquakes and storms. But even when 
most quietly made—when most entirely in accordance with 
settled laws and constitutional principles, they do not often 
occur without a shock, more or less severe, to the very consti- 
tution of things themselves. A few amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States have been made in a way entirely 
constitutional, and with no perceptible shock ; not many more 
could be made now, even for the purpose of adjusting it to the 
existing state of things in our country, without peril to the 
Constitution itself, and to all the great interests which it was 
framed to protect. As if the framers of the Constitution fore- 
saw that changes in future times must be made ; as if they 
foresaw that they would be made by the violence of revolution, 
if provision was not made for a peaceful adjustment of our 
institutions to what might be the state of things in future years ; 
as if they hoped that, by quiet and constitutional changes made 
from time to time, all such peril of revolution might be avoided, 
they incorporated into the instrument itself an arrangement 
for such a peaceful change, and up to a recent period our land 
has been a land of peace, while it has been eminently a land 
of development and progress, under these constitutional arrange- 
ments. Whether such changes could now be made, however, 
as are demanded in the progress of things, after the lapse of 
the greater part of a century in the most remarkable period of 
the world for progress, without convulsion, revolution, and ruin 
to the existing order of things, is THE great question which is 
to be settled at the present time. 

No provisions for amendments and readjustment, applicable 
to all cases it would seem, could be made in the operations of 
nature ; none, it would seem, could be introduced into the church 
—into Christianity. Nature could not be made to work so 
quietly and calmly, that storms and tempests, earthquakes and 
wars, could be dispensed with ; and the Church could not be 
so framed that the great changes which ag re be demanded, 
to adjust it to an existing state of things in future times, could 
be accomplished without such convulsions as occurred in the 
transition from Judaism to Christianity—from paganism, in 
the Roman empire, to the establishment of the gospel—from 
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the dominion of the papacy, in later times, to the prevalence 
of the doctrines of the Protestant Reformation. 

The men who are the authors of the first work whose title 
we have placed at the head of this article—a work published 
in England, under the very general title of “Essays and Reviews,” 
and in our country, under the title of “ Recent Inquiries in 
Theology,”—have addressed themselves, each one in his own 
sphere, without a previous understanding of the designs of the 
others, to the work of readjusting of Christianity, and of 
adapting it to the wants of this age. Their work is of the 
more importance, as it is the production of seven independent 
minds, without having associated together avowedly for the 
purpose ; and since it happens that, when the results of their 
separate and independent thinking are brought together, they 
seem to form parts of one plan. The seven writers aim at one 
end ; they pursue one mode of investigation ; they see the 
same things to be accomplished ; they have the same views of 
what is to be done, and they would reach the same result. The 
system which they would substitute in the place of that 
which has been received in the Church, and to which, as 
members of the Established Church of England, they have all 
expressed their assent, would be a system in itself, quite distinct 
from the existing system, and as homogeneous as if it had been 
the production of one mind. The volume, therefore, has this 
incidental importance, that it indicates an undercurrent of 
thought and feeling extensively pervading the public mind in 
the Established Church in England, if not in the religious mind 
of England generally, of which this book, or this collection of 
independent essays, is the exponent. There might be, from 
anything in the book itself, but slight cause of alarm, and it 
might have but a slight claim to public attention, if it were 
the production of one mind ; its principal claim to attention is 
the fact that it is an indication of a wide-spread state of feeling 
and mode of reasoning which has found a simultaneous expres- 
sion in this form. 

The authors of the Essays are seven in number, all English 
“Churchmen,” and most of them occupying conspicuous sta- 
tions. Two of them are professors in the University of Ox- 
ford ; one is a professor in St David's College in Wales ; one 
is a successor of the late Dr Arnold, in the headship of Rugby 
School. The names of two others, Messrs Jowett and Row- 
land Williams, are known to not a few American readers in 
connection with a volume of “ Theological Essays,” edited, four 
years since, by Professor Noyes of Cambridge University. One, 
the author of the first Essay inv the book, the Rev. Frederick 
Temple, D.D., occupies the important position of Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, as well as being Head Master 
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of Rugby School. And another, Baden Powell, Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford, who has died since the 
“ Essays” were first published, had secured a wide reputation, 
both as a man of science and of sacred learning. It is claimed 
of these men, in the edition of the work republished in this 
country, that these Essays “represent a new era in Anglican 
T . The topics here discussed are handled with a frank- 
ness, a breadth, and a spiritual heroism long unknown to eccle- 
siastical England. The sincerity which speaks in them recalls 
the better ae of a church which, in catholic ages, and as a 
branch of catholic Christendom, could boast such names as 
John Scotus, Anselm, Duns, Alexander of Hales, and Roger 
Bacon, and which numbers a More and a Cudworth among her 
Protestant divines.”* 

The spirit and tendency of the Essays, and the importance 
to be attached to the labours of the “ Essayists,” in the estima- 
tion of the American editor, are expressed in the following lan- 
guage, in commending the work to the patronage and attention 
of the Christian public in this country :— 


“ The life of Anglican theology is now represented by such men 
as Powell, and Williams, and Maurice, and Jowett, and Stanley. 
Its strain and promise are apparent in these Essays. 

“The term ‘ Broad Church’ has been used to designate the new 
phase of ecclesiastical life, whose characteristics are breadth and 
freedom of view, an earnest spirit of inquiry and resolute criticism, 
joined to a reverent regard for ecclesiastical tradition and the com- 
mon faith of mankind. The spirit of this theology is at once pro- 
gressive and conservative ; careful of all essential sanctities, careful 
also of the rights of the mind, of the interests of science and the 
‘liberty of prophesying;’ carefully adjusting old views with new 
discoveries, transient forms with everlasting verities ; regarding 
symbols and ‘ Articles’ as servants of thought, not as laws of thought ; 
as imperfect attempts to articulate truth, not as the measure and 
guage of truth. 

“ Rationalistic it is, inasmuch as it is protestant; for of Rational- 
ism, the only alternative is Rationalism. Yet assuming in Chris- 
tianity itself the perfection of reason, and believing that the truest 
insight in spiritual things is where the human intellect, freely in- 
quiring, encounters the Holy Ghost, and that such encounter is 
afforded by the gospel, it goes about to analyse and interpret, not 
to gainsay or destroy; reverently listening, if here and there it may 
catch some accents of the Eternal Voice amid the confused dialects 
of Scripture, yet not confounding the latter with the former; ex- 
pecting to find in criticism, guided by a true philosopby, the key to 
revelation ; in revelation, the sanction and condign expression of 
philosophic truth.”—Pp. xiii. xiv. 





* Introduction to the American Edition, p. x. 
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The titles of the articles in the volume are as follows: The 
Education of the World ; Bunsen’s Biblical Researches ; The 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity ; The National Church ; 
The Mosaic Cosmogony ; Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England ; and The Interpretation of Scripture. 

t is not our purpose now to state the doctrines which are 
laid down in the volume on these subjects, or to examine the 
arguments by which they are supported. This would require 
much more space than could be devoted to the subject in the 
pages of a Review, and it is not necessary to our design. To 
some of those doctrines and arguments we shall have occasion 
to refer, as illustrating the pomt which we have indicated as 
the general subject of our Article, “The Readjustment of 
Christianity.” 

Tt will be seen, at once, from the bare enumeration of the 
titles of the articles, that they suggest the principal topics 
which have been brought into notice by the contact of Chris- 
tianity with this age, or as it touches the principal points which 
constitute the characteristics of this age on physical science, 
mental philosophy, and religious thought. It is on these points 
mainly that Christianity has come into contact with this age ; it 
is here that the principal warfare in regard to the Bible is to be 
waged ; it is here eminently that those who are preparing to be 
the future defenders of Christianity are to be ned, they are 
properly armed, for the work which they have to do in their 
generation. How much of Christianity is to be retained, as 
Christianity has been commonly understood ; how many of the 
older views, if any, on the past duration of the world, on inspi- 
ration, on the origin of the race, on the interpretation of the 
Bible, on the subject of miracles especially, are to be defended 
still, and to constitute, the Christianity of future times ; how 
many, if any, of the views heretofore held in the church, and 
embodied in creeds and confessions, are to be sloughed off in the 
development of a purer and more healthful Christianity ; and, in 
the mean time, how much of obligation remains in regard to 
doctrines in the church, by those who have solemnly expressed 
their assent to articles framed in other times and now regarded 
as inconsistent with the real truth, are questions of great 
interest and of great importance in this age, and are likely to 
call forth more inquiry than any other subjects which occupy the 
attention of the religious world. The authors of these “ Essays 
and Reviews” believe that great changes are to occur in these 
respects, and that the Christianity of future times will vary 
materially, on all the points above indicated, from the past ; 
and quite inleguadeatlr of each other, and yet by some per- 
vading feeling in the religious community suggesting simulta- 
neously the discussion of these topics, » fa have given them- 
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selves to the task of thus readjusting Christianity, or adapting 
it to the present age. 

They are not alone. In almost every department of science 
and literature, contributions are furnished to the work. Our 
own country, in such works as those of Messrs Gliddon and 
Nott, we fear in some of the lations of Agassiz, and in 
the works of the late Theodore Parker, is doing not a little in 
lending its aid to this undertaking ; and if the warm commen- 
dation of the editor of the American edition, to which we have 
already adverted, be, as it may without unfairness be pre- 
sumed to be, an expression of the prevailing feelings in the 
literary and scientific circles, especially connected with the 
Unitarian denomination in Boston and Cambridge, we may 
regard the positions taken in this volume as expressing views 
which Unitarians in our country wish to sustain and propagate, 
and as representing opinions which they themselves hold, and 
which they wish to commend to these connected with the church 
as the form of Christianity which they are to be exhorted to 
embrace under the readjustment of the system. 

In the Established Church of England, also, it is known that 
these seven men are by no means alone in the effort to read- 
just the m of Christianity to the prevalent views of © 
science and of mental shanaeghe. It is even alleged that 
the entire “ Broad” Church party in the Established Church 


find in these views what pera mero A represents their own opi- 


nions, and that, although not formally and avowedly, yet they 
are really and practically fellow-labourers in the work of thus 
readjusting the Christian system, and adapting it to these times. 
A most malignant testimony in this respect, though, in the 

sent instance, probably not wholly unjust, may be found ina 
work which we shall soon notice more particularly, the West- 
minster Review. It relates to the existing state of feeling in 
the Established Church, and the effect of the teaching of those 
who are represented in that church by such men as Mr Maurice, 
Mr Kingsley, and Mr Llewelynn Davies.* 





* We copy a portion of this statement on this subject in the number for 
January 1862 :— ‘ 

“ But the heresis which most frighten the representatives of the old theo- 
logy exist within the church pale, and have a certain odour of sanctity, seeing 
that they are taught by men on whom the hands of the successors of the 
apostles have been laid. Mr Maurice is dangerous and heterodox, clearly un- 
sound on the Trinity, though he defends the Athanasian creed, has Alex- 
andrian notions about the Son of God rather than Anglican, has more faith 
in the heart and conscience than the Articles relating to natural depravity will 
warrant, and is altogether too charitable to believe in the perdition of the 
heathen or the everlasting ruin of anybody ; but still he is an episcopall 
ordained clergyman, chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and rector of St Peter's. Mr 
Kingsley’s illogical humanity, and Mr Llewelynn Davies’s mild doses of here- 
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Germany has, of course, furnished more labourers in the work 
of adjusting the Bible to the wants of the present age than any 
other nation. We are not insensible, we trust, to the obliga- 
tions of sacred literature in this age to Germany. We are not. 
about to indulge in any language of sweeping condemnation of 
the influence of German criticism on thcological opinions. Wa 
should forget our own training, and the results of the studies 
of a life not now brief, if we refused, at any time, the tribute 
of a grateful expression of what we owe to German labour and 
patience, in the knowledge of the language of the Bible ; in 
correct views of the principles of interpretation ; in the means 
of illustrating the sacred volume ; in the knowledge of words, 





tical doctrine, in the sweet disguise of orthodox-sounding language, administer 
shocks uf about equal force to different types of men. Muscular Christians 
would not complain if the new Professor of History at Cambridge were more 
careful to keep within the limits of the Prayer-book than he was about to do 
at Eversley. Hypatia was bad company for him, and the chartist and scep- 
tical Alton Locke would corrupt the strictest rector in the Diocese of Exeter 
itself. The congregation of Christ church, Marylebone, may discover an un- 
expected coincidence between their minister’s teachings and those of men who 
thirteen times a year are stated to perish everlastingly. He asserts that no 
doctrine of vicarious satisfaction is to be found in the Prayer-book, though he 
condescends not to prove it. Evangelical believers are led away by his evi- 
dent earnestness and piety; and as much of the well-worn phraseology of the 
pulpit falls gratefully on their ears, they scarcely know it is prohibited music 
to which they listen, until they have become partners in guilt by applauding, 
and heard the warning howl of the watchful Cerberus outside. The ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ are both worse aud better than all that have gone before. They 
are free from Mr Maurice’s strange freaks of Biblical criticism, and are plain 
and comprehensible when he is confused and lost in a mud which he fondly 
imagines is a deep water. They are more scientific, thorough, and consistent, 
than Mr Kingsley, and set Mr Davies the brave example of dispensing with 
many forms of speech when they have long since parted with the meaning of 
them. But the Church of England, practically more catholic than its founders 
ever dreamt when they insisted on calling it the Holy Catholic Church, in- 
cludes them all, and others also, whose name is legion. High, Low, Hard, 
and Broad sections find a homein it, manage to pronounce its Shibboleth with 
a correct accent, and to see their own theories in its Articles. The two former 
tilted at one another @ l’outrance a few years back ; and the third, indifferent 
to disputes about candlesticks and surplices, sneered at transcendentalism, and 
thought German decidedly the farthest removed of all the dialects of Babel 
from the primitive language of paradise. Now, the three make common cause 
against the fourth, and will permit nothing to be Anglican which is latitudi- 
narian. And while the clergy are fighting, what are the laity doing? Is the 
beginning of the end coming for them, or are they content to listen to the 
clang of battle without taking part in it? So far as the thoughtful members 
of the working-classes are concerned, we propose to mention some facts and 
draw some inferences. 

“ The reputedly saving ideas‘of theology were long ago banished from literary 
and scientific minds. It may be that the ancient words are still occasionally 
uttered on the Sunday, but they mean no more than a modern song to Bacchus, 
or oath by Jove. When Humboldt significantly said that he was of the reli- 
ligion of all men of science, he was perhaps mistaken in imagining that all 


Savans were like himself, But, in the main, Biblical orthodoxy is as dead ta 
them as it was to him.” 
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and phrases, and customs, and laws, that tend to throw light 
on the sacred volume. Meagre and sad would have been all 
the attainments which a man could have made in sacred lite- 
rature, in the age in which we have lived, if he had trusted 
to English or Scotch learning on these subjects. Except 
in the compilations of Thomas Hartwell Horne, of little ori- 
ginal value—in the labours of Herbert Marsh, of real value— 
and in the more recent work of Conybeare and Howson, on 
the life of St Paul, the only very respectable contribution to 
sacred literature which England, with all its rich endowments 
in sacred learning, has produced in the present age, the British 
Isles have made no marked progress in sacred learning, and 
have produced little which the world “ will not willingly let 
die.” It is to Germany that the world is indebted for the real 
progress which has been made in sacred learning in the nine- 
teenth century. 

But while such tributes are due to Germany by all who love 
sacred learning, it is not to be denied that no small part of the 
speculations of the German mind on subjects connected with 
revealed theology, and on subjects connected with mental phi- 
losophy, have tended to unsettle the faith of mankind in truths 
that were long regarded as established, and on points essential 
to the maintenance of faith in God, in his word, and in his 
providential and direct agency in human affairs. Not a little 
of that which threatens to shake the foundation of faith in 
England had come from ‘ Christian’ Germany, not from ‘ infidel’ 
France ; no small part of that which has found an utterance in 
our own country in the writings of Theodore Parker and his 
fellow-labourers, is but a reproduction of what is found in Ger- 
man writers ; and all, or nearly all, in the work before us, the 
“Recent Inquiries in Theology,” that has tended to shake the 
Anglican faith in the truths of revelation, is but an echo of 
sentiments uttered in Germany, and an illustration of a mode 
of thinking on sacred subjects, and me with established 
truths, derived from the land of Wolf, Hegel, and Kant. 

Among the Germans who have done most to commend this 
mode of treating sacred subjects, and who have contributed 
most to unsettle the foundations of faith in England as it was 
held in the Reformation, as it is found in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and as it has been maintained by the great body of 
the English people in the Establishment and among Dissenters, 
we are disposed to place the late Chevalier Bunsen. His rank, 
his talents, his statesmanship, his great learning, his remark- 
able social qualities, and his residence in England for a succes- 
sion of years, gave him an influence there perhaps never before 
conceded to any literary foreigner. The effect of that influ- 
ence is seen in some degree in the second article in the work 
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before us, entitled “ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches.” The results 
of these “ Researches,” as stated im’ the article, and which are 
esteemed of so much value by the author of the article, the 
“ Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St David’s College, 
Lampeter,” are said to be “that he has vindicated for the 
civilised kingdom of Egypt, from Menes downward, an anti- 
quity of nearly four thousand years before Christ,” 0. 61) ; 
that he “could not have vindicated the unity of mankind, if 
he had not asked for a (vast) extension of tvme, whether his 
petition of twenty thousand years,” (which he actually did 
demand), “be granted or not,” (p. 61, 62); that the traditions 
of Babylon, Sidon, Assyria, and Troy, are brought to illustrate 
and confirm, though to modify our interpretation of Genesis ;” 
that is, that “our deluge takes its place among geological phe- 
nomena—no longer a disturbance of law from which nature 
shrinks, but a prolonged play of the forces of fire and water, 
rendering the primeval regions of North Asia uninhabitable, 
and urgmg the nations to new abodes,” (p. 65, 66); that “in 
the half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the beginnings of our 
race, compiled in Genesis, we notice the combination of docu- 
ments, and the recurrence of barely consistent genealogies,” (p. 
64) ; “that the firmness of Bunsen is shewn by his relegati 
the long lives of the first patriarchs to the domain of legend, 
or of symbolical cycle, conceiving that the historical portion 
begins with Abraham, when the lives became natural, and in- 
formation was nearer,” (p. 54); that “in the passage of the 
Red Sea the description may be interpreted with the latitude 
of poetry,” (p. 65); that “our author believes St Paul because 
he understands him reasonably,” (p. 93); that “he” (Bunsen) 
“could not state original sin in 80 exaggerated a form as to 
make the design of God altered by the first agents in his crea- 
tion, or to destroy the, notion of moral choice and the founda- 
tion of ethics ;” and that “the fall of Adam represents with 
him, ideally, the circumscription of our spirits in limits of flesh 
and time, and practically the selfish nature with which we fell 
from the likeness of God, which should be fulfilled in man,” 
(p. 98). The entire spirit of Bunsen’s writings on theology is 
expressed by a question asked by himself, “How long shall 
we bear this FICTION of an external revelation ?” (p. 108) ; 
to which, in the volume before us, the Rev. “ Rowland Wil- 
liams, D.D., Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew in St David's 
College, Lampeter,” replies with the severe and withering re- 
buke, “ There are some who think his language too vehement 
FOR GOOD TASTE,” (p. 103)—a reply worthy of the best days of 
the martyrs. 

Chevalier Bunsen was engaged, at the time of his death, in 
a work which he regarded as the principal work of his life, a 
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“Revised Bible for the People.” This work, two parts of 
which only had appeared at the time of his death, and of which 
Alexander Humboldt said, “I have formed the highest opinion 
of his Bibelwerk,” (“The Supernatural in Relation to the Na- 
tural,” by Dr M‘Cosh, p. 366), was designed to be a book 
to be read by “the people ;”* that is, in a popular Commen- 
tary to convey down from the clouds of German rationalism to 
the common mind such views as those to which we have referred 
in the article of Dr Williams, and which are scattered abun- 
dantly in the “ Hippolytus,” and other writings of Bunsen. It 
was, perhaps, with reference to such an effect that Hum- 
boldt expressed his admiration of the “ Bibelwerk,” and it is 
this which gives so much point to a question by Dr M‘Cosh, 
(“The Supernatural,” &c., p. 366), “Was he (Humboldt) re- 
joicing because he saw that it would further very different ends 
from those contemplated by Bunsen?” Who can tell what 
the effect of a popular Commentary—a Bibelwerk fiir die Ge- 
meinde—constructed on these principles, with the talent, the 
learning, and the fame of Bunsen ; with the impression derived 
from the universal belief that he was a truly pious man—a be- 
lief which we are not disposed to call in question—would have 
had on the popular mind of Germany, and ultimately on the 
popular mind of England, where he was so well known, and so 
much beloved ! 

We cannot, therefore, regard the death of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, pure, and elevated, and learned as he was, as a cala- 
mity to the world. It is one of those cases where, in the lan- 
guage of Dr Goodell, missionary at Constantinople, though 
employed by him with a different significancy from that which 
we give to the phrase, it is proper to say, “ Let us arise, and 
give thanks to God that good men may die.” For, the ground 
of rejoicing when a good man is taken from the earth, is 
not merely that he is redeemed and has gone to glory ; not 
merely that another of our race has been rescued from sin, 
and death, and hell; not merely that another gem has been 
added to the Redeemer’s crown, to sparkle there with increasin 
brilliancy for ever and ever ; it is, not unfrequently, that a ra 
man is removed from the world when, from some peculiarity of 
opinion and character, even in honest and well-meant efforts, 
he has been doing, and is doing, more harm than good; when 
a mingled power of good and evil is withdrawn from the world, 
in a case in which the good gives sanction to the evil, and in 
which the good that would be done would be more than over- 
balanced by the evil; or when a good man is embarked in an 
undertaking the end of which he cannot foresee, and when the 
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ultimate results, if accomplished, would more than neutralise 
all the good which he has done in a long life. Indeed, it is a 
rare case in which the world does not gain something when 
a godly man dies. Few are the men whose character is such 
that their influence is wholly salutary and happy. Often, very 
often, it happens that a man who, on the whole, gives such evi- 
dence of piety that we cannot doubt that he has gone to hea- 
ven, holds such a form of belief, or is engaged in such plans, or 
by his position, wealth, rank, or learning, exerts such an influ- 
ence that the church has little to hope from him except by his 
removal to heaven. 

Such a man, eminently, was the Chevalier Bunsen. We 

cannot, we would not doubt that he was a good man; that he 
was sincere and honest in his convictions and in his aims. No 
one can doubt the reality of his great intellectual ability and 
his great learning. His rank, and his learning, and his high 
social qualities, as we have before remarked, fitted him to exert 
a wide influence over mankind. It is much, too, that he was 
free from the grosser forms of error which abound in the world, 
and especially in the circles in which he moved ; much, that he 
placed himself on the side of religion in the view of the ele- 
vated ranks of life ; much, that his name can never be appealed 
to in favour of open scepticism. But we should regard the 
completion of his “ Biblework for the People,” on the princi- 
ples in which he commenced it, and which would have been 
continued if he had lived to carry it out to its completion, as 
one of the direst calamities which could have occurred to the 
world ; for we can conceive of nothing more fitted to overthrow 
the foundations of faith among mankind than a commentary 
“for the people” on the Bible, with lax views of its inspiration, 
and with a practical and popular embodiment of the sentiments 
which are expressed in the volume before us. In fact, one of 
the most dangerous “Essays” in the volume is that of which 
his writings have been made the basis. Comparatively harm- 
less will be that volume as a volume of “ Essays and Reviews,” 
alike in the Old World and the New, in the limited circulation 
which it will be likely to have, and in the existence to which it 
is destined ; but no one can calculate what would be the influ- 
ence of these sentiments if they were wrought into a popular 
commentary on the Bible, and if the Bible were to be explained 
on these priuciples. 

Our judgment of the Chevalier Bunsen may seem to be 
harsh, and in some quarters will be set down undoubtedly as 
bigotry and uncharitableness. It will be charged on “ortho- 
doxy” or Calvinism, as a proof of its dark and bitter spirit ; 
of its want of sympathy with liberal views, with the progress 
of mankind, and with the age in which we live. Be itso. We 
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cannot help it if it is. But we are happy to confirm our view 
by the testimony of one who enjoyed an opportunity of form- 
ing an estimate of the character and influence of Chevalier 
Bunsen by a personal acquaintance with him ; who had no 
prejudices to subserve ; who was qualified and prepared to ap- 
preciate all that was noble, elevated, and pure in his character, 
and who, in recording the result of his impressions in regard to 
him, has uttered no word that tends to depreciate his character, 
or to do injustice to his great and generous qualities. We 
refer to Dr James M‘Cosh, author of “The Typical Forms 
and Special Ends in Creation ;” “The Divine Moral Govern- 
ment, Physical and Moral ;” and “The Supernatural in rela- 
tion to the Natural.”* 





* In the Appendix to the last volume referred to, he has stated the impres- 
sion which he derived from the “delightful intercourse” which he had with 
him “ several hours every day for five successive days,” in August 1858. 
From this, we make the following extracts:— 

“ He was now, in his retirement, to give to the world the views on all sub- 
jects, historical, philosophical, and theological, which had burst upon him in 
their freshness when he spent so many of his youthful years in Rome. I con- 
fess, however, that, deeply interested as I was in his speculations—as these 
came forth with such a warmth and radiance from his own lips—I had all the 
while an impression that he would require to live to an antediluvian age in 
order to commit all his theories to writing,—and also a very strong conviction 
that his views belonged to the past age rather than the present, and that some 
of them would not, in fact, promote the cause of religion which he had so much 
at heart. It ever came out that he drew no distinction between the natural 
and preternatural. He was a firm believer in mesmerism and clairvoyance 
(in favour of them he mentioned some circumstances which seemed to me to 
have no evidential value), and was apt to connect them with the inspiration of 
the writers of the Bible.’’—Pp. 364, 365. 

“On my reporting to Bunsen how kindly Humboldt had spoken of him, he 
said, ‘I am bringing out a certain portion of my Bibelwork before other parts 
which should come earlier, in order that it may fall under the eye of Humboldt 
ere he is removed from us.’ The way he said this shewed the great love he 
had for Humboldt; and he intimated pretty plainly that he hoped the part of 
the Bibelwork to which he referred might help to draw Humboldt towards 
deeper religious convictions.” —P. 366. 

“ Whether any such end was accomplished, I have no means of knowing. I 
have doubts as to whether the means were fitted to attain the object fondly 
desired. For Bunsen was already in a very ambiguous position in his own 
country. Respected and beloved by all—except the enemies of civil and reli- 
gious liberty—his speculations, philosophical or theological, carried, I found, 
very little weight in Germany. The great divines of the orthodox school, 
while they loved him for his piety, just regretted the more that in his opinions 
as to the authenticity and inspiration of the Old Testament he‘was adhering to 
views which had been very prevalent in the earlier part of the century, but 
had been for years abandoned by all who had given their attention to the sub- 
ject. The Rationalists, who, in the days of their strength, had hated Bunsen 
for his warm evangelical piety, were rejoicing, now that the tide was against 
them, that they had in him an unconscious auxiliary in their work of under- 
mining the inspiration of the Bible,—but they set no value whatever on his 
own speculations and opinions. His venerated name is being extensively used 
by the Rationalists of this country; it is right that they should know that 
he ever spoke of Rationalism in terms cf strongest disapprobation and aver- 
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In noticing the efforts which are made to adjust Christianity 
to the present age, we cannot, of course, omit the influence of 
the Westminster Review. That periodical, not professedly 
religious, and not openly infidel; not connected with any eccle- 
siastical establishment, nor pledged to the particular support of 
any, and not avowedly arrayed against any; nor undertaken 
with a view to defend the Bible, and yet not pledged expressly 
or impliedly not to attack the Bible ; projected apparently, 
and conducted with a purpose to represent the opinions of the 
age, and to record and help forward the progress of mankind, 
has, from the beginning, regarded with special interest the re- 
lation of Christianity to the world at the present time. Its 
aim is mainly scientific, rather than political; its purpose 
rather to record the bearings of the discoveries of science, and 
the progress of literature, than to contend on the arena of 
metaphysics or theology. It is not a work professedly of sacred 
criticism, and it looks at theological opinions only as they bear 
on the existing state of things:—on the modification of old 
opinions ; on the changes which progress in sacred criticism and 
science seem to be compelling mankind to make in their religious 
views. It hails with delight any change which either criticism 
or science compels men to make, or which may be so employed 
by the conductors of that journal as to compel them to make in 
the religious opinions which have been cherished and held 


sacred for ages. There are, in that periodical, two departments 
which seem to command all the talent and learning which are 
employed in conducting the Review. The one is the body of 
the Review itself, where every thing that science can suggest 
is employed to undermine the foundations of faith, especially 
in those things in religion where the “supernatural” is im- 
plied, or where the deductions of science seem to be inconsis- 





sion, and he wished it to be known everywhere that he identified himself with 
the living evangelical piety of Britain. While Bunsen was able to retain his 

iety, in spite of the vagueness and wanderings of his speculative opinions, it 
is difficult to see how any young man trained in the creed left to Bunsen, 
could ever rise to a belief in the Saviour.”—Pp. 366, 367. 

“T am able to say—what I believe I can say of no other with whom I had 
so much intercourse—that we never conversed during these five days, for ten 
minutes at a time, without his returning, however far he might be off, to his 
Bible and his Saviour, as the objects that were evidently the dearest to him.” 
—P. 368. 

“The last day I passed with him was a Sabbath—a Sabbath indeed—for I 
never in all my life spent a more profitable day. In the forenoon I sat with 
him in his seat in the University Church at Heidelberg, where we had the 
privilege of listening to a powerful gospel sermon from Dr Schenkel. I spent 
the afternoon in his house, where he read to us in German, or in English 
translations, out of the fine old devotional works of his country, interspersing 
remarks of his own, evidently springing from the depths of his heart, and 
eat towards heaven—to which I firmly believe, he has now been carried.” 
—P. 369. 
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tent with miracles, and with the faith of former generations ; 
the latter is what they call “Contemporary Literature,” in 
which all that is furnished by sacred criticism that can be made 
to bear on the subject, is employed for the same end. It is in 
this latter department of the “ Review” that the hope of suc- 
cess mainl — It is, in general, the most elaborate part 
of the wo: t has the advantage of containing more infor- 
mation on the literature of the age than any other publication 
in the English language. It evinces great acquaintance with 
German theological literature, and with what religious litera- 
ture there is in France, and it is prompt to mark and record 
the result of any labours in either country, or in England or 
America, that will tend to unsettle the faith of mankind in 
miracles, in the inspiration of the Bible, or in ancient creeds, 

What would be the ultimate creed of the Westminster Re- 
view, if it should ever be settled and defined, or what would 
be the precise theological opinions of the world if science and 
criticism, under its guidance, had done all that they could do 
to adjust religion to this age, and this age to religion, it would 
be impossible to say. The points which have been settled in 
the estimation of that work, and which are no longer spoken 
of as doubtful ; which are always referred to with the com- 
placency of those who feel that they have fixed points of 
belief, are such as the following :—That the laws of nature are 
so fixed that miracles are impossible; that the prophecies were 
written after the events to which they refer ; that the world is 
much older than the Mosaic records make it ; that man has 
been on the earth for thousands of years longer than those re- 
cords would allow ; that there have been different centres of 
the origin of vegetable and animal life ; that man in his origin 
has followed the common laws in the development of “ Species,” 
as indicated in the work of Dr Darwin; that there are nume- 
rous mistakes, contradictions, and absurdities in the so-called 
sacred beoks of the Hebrews, and in the New Testament; that 
no scientific man can speak of the “miracle” of Joshua in 
commanding the sun and moon to stand still as an actual fact ; 
that the last books of “ Isaiah” were written after the return 
from the exile, and the entire book of Daniel after the events 
which it seems to predict; and that all proper idea of inspira- 
tion in regard to the Bible is to be abandoned. On these, and 
kindred points, the Westminster Review no longer reasons. 
They are as much beyond the necessity of argument, as the 
doctrine of gravitation, or the laws of Kepler. 

The work which the Westminster Review has undertaken is, 
in a great measure, peculiar to thisage. Porphyry, in his day, 
had his field ; Celsus hi: ; Julian his. In neither case was it 
science or sacred criticism. It was ancient philosophy as then 
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held, coming in contact with a new religion—Christianity. 
They did their work well. They did all that acute philo- 
sophers of that age could do to bay the progress of the 
new system. Volney had his field, sitting among the “ Ruins” 
of ages, to find out evidence that Christianity would decline 
also—so to extend the work of Ruin, that Christianity, after 
his time, might be numbered with the “Ruins” of the world. 
Paine had his field: by low ribaldry and abuse to attempt to 
drive religion from the world. Voltaire had his field: satire, 
learning, wit, philosophy. Paine and Voltaire did their work 
well, and have left nothing in their departments to be attempted 
in future times. Hume had his: by most subtle sophistry ; by 
great calmness ; by a spirit of apparent candour ; by perplex- 
ing and involving a subject so as, even to this day, to exercise 
the ingenuity of the world to shew where he was wrong, when 
all felt that he was wrong. And Hume has done his work 
well, and left nothing in the line of scepticism to be attempted 
in future times, for he has given employment, in detecting his 
sophistry, to the great intellects of Reid, of Dugald Stewart, of 
Campbell, of Chalmers, and of Dr Thomas Brown—each one 
feeling that his predecessor has not satisfactorily shewn where 
the sophism was ; each one proposing a theory of his own ; and 
all leaving us not quite sure that the real secret of the sophis- 
try has been yet detected. Gibbon had his field, and well has 
he worked it. His province was history, and his investigations 
led him, a sceptic, over the entire period when Christianity, 
from the feeblest beginning, made its way over the Roman 
world, and “sat down on the throne of the Cesars ;” when 
during the long and eventful period of the decline of the em- 
pire, Christianity was seen moul:ing society, directing wars, 
founding empires, modifying opinions, changing the arts of 
life, introducing revolttions into laws, manners, dress, dwellings, 
schools; when it controlled the government and influenced 
the people ; when it founded monasteries and colleges ; when 
it poured its embattled legions in the Holy Land in fierce 
wars of conquest. It was not the work of Gibbon to falsify 
history. It was not his to state as a fact what had never oc- 
curred, or to suppress a fact which had occurred. We believe 
that as a historian he was, in respect to this, among the most 
faithful of men. We do not believe that his scepticism—deep 
and bitter as it was—ever led him, in a single instance, to 
pervert or falsify a fact, however much it might be opposed to 
his own views on the subject of religion, or however much in- 
genuity it might require to escape from the legitimate conse- 
ormere of the fact. Never, from the time of Thucydides down, 

as there been a man more upright, stern, honest, unbending, 
in recording the facts of history. As a sceptic in religion, it 
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was his to shew what could be done by a sneer, and well has 
he done that work. If that could have destroyed the credit of 
Christianity, the work would have been done by Gibbon. In 
that mode of endeavouring to undermine and destroy Chris- 
tianity, nothing more remains to be accomplished. 

The province of the Westminster Review is different from 
that of Porphyry, Celsus, and Julian; different from that of 
Volney and Paine ; different from that of Voltaire, Hume, and 
Gibbon. None of those men, if, perhaps, we except Voltaire, 
had any considerable claims to eminence in science; none of 
them understood the bearings of science on revelation, as it is 
now presented to the world. None of those men, if, perhaps, we 
except Celsus and Porphyry, had any considerable knowledge 
of sacred criticism ; none of them would have been able to urge 
the arguments against the established faith of the Christian 
world, which Bunsen could urge—which the writers of the 
“Essays and Reviews” can urge—which the industry of the 
writers of the Westminster Review can collect from the abun- 
dant storehouse of German scholarship. The peculiar province 
of the Westminster Review, therefore, so far as its bearing on 
religion is concerned, is to shew how far scepticism may be 
sustained by the discoveries in modern times in science, or how 
much may be dene by those discoveries, ingeniously applicd, 
in undermining the faith of the world in truths hitherto re- 
garded as established. 

We are not to be surprised, therefore, at the favour with 
which the Westminster Review greeted the volume of “ Essays 
and Reviews” as a most important contribution in the cause 
which it is labouring to promote ; and in regard to the book 
itself, and to the real position of the authors of the book before 
the world, it is a most ominous circumstance that the volume 
was hailed with so much satisfaction by the Westminster Review 
in England, and published with such a commendatory notice 
as we have referred to above, by the Unitarian press in this 
country. Iu the Westminster Review for October 1860, the 
volume is reviewed in an article bearing the title of “ Neo- 
Christianity ;” a title itself indicating the view which is taken 
of the book, and justifying the title which we have placed at 
the head of our article, as indicating the tendency of that and 
kindred works.* 

. 


* * * $ 


It cannot be denied that the question, whether a ae 
ment of Christianity, as adapted to this age of the world, is 





* We omit, as already well known, the extracts which the writer makes from 
that article, and also the long extracts from the “‘ Essays and Reviews.”—Ep, 
B. § F. E.R. ? 

_ VOL, XII.—NO, XLIII. B 
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desirable, and whether it can be effected so as to save Chris— 
tianity itself—that is, so that the Bible, and the doctrines of 
the Bible, may retain the hold on the public mind which they 
have held in less scientific periods of the world, and which a 
book professing to be inspired should secure in the faith of 
mankind, is THE great question of this age. If such a re- 
adjustment is to be made, it is still a question how it is to be 
done ; what is to be given up, and what retained ; what is de- 
manded, and what is to be conceded ; whether these men have 
so succeeded in their work that the true friends of religion will 
be compelled to receive the adjustment; whether the Chris- 
tianity to be left to the world is the system which the authors 
of the “ Essays and Reviews” would bequeath to mankind, and 
which is to go down to future ages with the endorsement of 
the Westminster Review and the Unitarians of Massachusetts. 
It is not to be denied that any system of religion must be 
shaped very much by the characteristics of an age or country. 
While there is and must be in Christianity, as a revelation 
from God, that which is “ permanent,” and which must be as. 
unchanging as God himself, it is also true that there is much 
in the system that may receive, in its application and develop- 
ment, different forms—forms that may give its religious cha- 
racter to a particular age or nation. Religion may put on an 
oriental or an occidental garb. It may appear in monastic 
seclusion, or it may be developed in the active and public life 
of the church. It may be calm, contemplative, recluse; it may 
attach itself to the prevailing philosophy of the age; it may 
be developed in connection with the habits of thinking and the 
temperament of a people ; it may receive its form under a cer- 
tain system of philosophy, and become embodied in creeds 
framed on the supposition that that is the true system ; it may 
receive its interpretations on the supposition that certain pre- 
vailing views in science are correct, and may seem to countenance 
and sustain those views; it may attach to itself numberless: 
superstitions that may be made to appear to belong to the- 
essence of the system ; and it may be so identified, in that form,. 
with literary and eleemosynary establishments that the ancient 
tem of religious doctrines embodied in a creed shall come 
own with all that there is that is venerable, sacred, and philan- 
thropic in those establishments, and all that there is in their- 
charters to renderthem permanent. When the monasteries in. 
England, in the time of hae VIIL, were broken up, and the: 
accumulated property of ages was confiscated, it seemed to many. 
that a fatal blow was struck at vital religion ; and, in like man- 
ner, when that which is properly philosophy 'is rent away from 
the forms of religion, as they have been held in the ead. 
there is the same apprehension that religion itself is assailed,, 
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and that its very existence is identified with maintaining the 
religion and the philosophy together. Much of the opposition 
to the changes suggested by the theology of President Edwards 
has arisen from the fact that he laboured to divorce theology 
from the philosophy with which it had been connected in the 
older Calvinistic system, and to unite that system with a better 
philosophy ; and, in our own church, in the struggle between 
the two great parties in that church, the real contest has been 
not so much about the system of Christianity as it is found in 
the Bible, as about that system as blended with certain philo- 
sophical opinions, and as having received their shape from 
union with such opinions. For, it is to be remembered that 
Christianity has not come to us directly from its Author. It is 
not to us a new revelation. It has come down to us through 
a descent of eighteen centuries, collecting in its progress what- 
ever of good or bad there might be that could be made in any 
way to adhere to it; adopting the opinions in mental philc- 
sophy, the doctrines of science, the peculiarities of thinking and 
acting that have prevailed in the world, and uniting all, it may 
be, in its symbols of faith. It is a ship—not just starting out 
of port fresh and new, but one that has sailed afar, and that 
has collected whatever of barnacles and sea-weed that could 
be made to adhere to it. It is still a ship ; whether its timbers 
are rotten or not is a fair question; whether it can be made 
to encounter heavy seas now, and keep afloat, is the question 
which these churchmen and the Westminster Review would 
help us to solve. Whether anything would be left, after taking 
off all that the authors of the “ Essays and Reviews” pro 
to take off, is a question on which the writers in the West- 
minster Review, we think, are looking with all the interest of 
hatred and of hope. 

It is not to be denied that there has been, from time to time, 
a new readjustment of Christianity to the progress of the world, 
accomplished either silently or by violence. As a general fact, 
it has been a silent readjustment. Old interpretations of the 
Bible, inconsistent with the position which the world takes in 
philosophy and science, have been quietly dropped, and, with- 
out either shock or commotion, the system of religious doc- 
trines has quietly adjusted itself to the advances in science. It 
has been found that the ancient interpretation of the Bible, 
though it may have been regarded as sacred for ages, and 
though it may have been held under some of the best forms 
of piety in the church, was in no way demanded by the fair 
interpretation of language; and as the new facts in science 
were accepted by the world, the old interpretation was quietly 
dropped, and the new discovery in science was found to be, in 


fact, the best exponent of the real meaning of the language of 
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the Bible :—for it was seen to impart to it new beauty and sub- 
limity, and to be in no manner inconsistent with the meaning 
of the record on the most rigid principles of exegesis. In fact, 
it has been seen that the truth in science as discovered, and the 
language used in the sacred writings bearing on the general 
subject, were so adapted to each other that the one seemed to 
have been designed to describe the other ; or, in other words, 
that the language employed by the sacred writer was such as 
he would have used if the fact had been distinctly before his 
mind. The new discovery, therefore, so far from impinging on 
the claim to inspiration, seemed only to confirm it. As an 
illustration of this, we may refer to the change made in 
the views of astronomy in passing from the conjectures of 
the Ptolemaic to the demonstrations of the Copernican sys- 
tem. The old interpretations of the Bible, in the systems 
of theology, were undoubtedly all based on the idea of the 
correctness of the Ptolemaic system. The doctrines of the 
creeds were all adjusted to that. That system of astronomy 
became the doctrine of the church, and to maintain that the 
earth revolved on its axis and around the sun was heresy—the 
heresy for which Galileo was persecuted and imprisoned, and 
which he was required by the church to “abjure, curse, and 
detest,” and which “ he was never again to teach, because erro- 
neous, heretical, and contrary to Scripture.” Even Turretine 
endeavoured to sustain that system from the Bible, and to de- 
monstrate that, according to the Scriptures, the earth was the 
centre of the system, and that the sun, and moon, and stars 
revolved around it.* 

The adjustment respecting astronomy was quietly made. 
Except the storm that was raised respecting Galileo, there was 
no agitation or convulsion. The reasoning of Turretine in favour 
of the old system, ag drawn from the Bible, made no impres- 
sion on mankind, and did nothing to impede the progress of 
the new sentiments. The church accepted the change, and 
abandoned the old interpretation of the Bible, and hencefor- 





* His argument makes us smile. It is as follows: ‘ First,” he remarks, 
“the sun is said in Scripture to move in the heavens, and to rise and sct. ‘The 
sun is as a bridegroom coming out of his chambers, and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to runarace.’ ‘The sun knoweth his going down.’ ‘The sun ariseth, 
and the sun gocth down.’ Secondly, The sun, by a miracle, stood still in the 
time of Joshua, and by a miracle it went back in the time of Hezekiah. 
Thirdly, The earth is said to be fixed immoveably. ‘The earth also is esta- 
blished that it cannot be moved.’ ‘Thou hast established the earth, and it 
abideth.’ ‘They continue this day according to thine ordinances.’ Fourthly, 
Neither could dibrds, which often fly off through an hour's circuit, be able to 
return to their nests. Fifthly, Whatever flies or is suspended in the air, ought, 
by this theory, to move from West to East; but this is proved not to be trué, 
from birds, arrows shot forth, atoms made manifest in the sun, and down float- 
ing in the atmosphere.” 
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ward explained the Bible on the supposition that the Coperni- 
can and not the Ptolemaic system of astronomy is the one that 
is accordant with truth. Even infidels saw nothing in the 
new mode of interpreting the Bible that was not admissible and 
fair, and were willing to concede that the Bible had made no 
statements on the subject of astronomy which required its 
friends to maintain that it taught the Ptolemaic system. 

There have been, however, readjustments of Christianit 
attended with violence, and which mee convulsed the world. 
The ancient system had become so established ; it had connected 
itself so intimately with the opinions, the interests, and the 
corruptions of mankind ; it was so defended by charters, in- 
vestments, and laws ; it was so under the patronage of corrupt 
civil governments, and a more corrupt hierarchy ; it had so 
subduédd all philosophy to itself, and had so asserted its rule 
over the hearts of men ; it was so blended with pomp, and show, 
and splendour of ritual ; it was so identified with time-honoured 
customs, and with time-honoured institutions ; it so placed at 
the disposal of the church the wealth of the sn and so 
made the conscience of the world subject to its control ; it 
had so permeated through the entire system of Christianity ; 
the church was so completely in all its parts the repre- 
sentative of false philosophy, false opinion, false views of 
God and of man, false views of the way by which sinful men 
must be saved, that it was impossible to adjust it to the new 
condition of things in the world by a calm and quiet process, 
and convulsion, revolution, and storm became inevitable. Such 
was the readjustment of Christianity at the Reformation. Li- 
terature had been revived. The race had made progress. The 
world, as it had become, could no longer bear the system which 
had been well enough adapted to it as it had been, and a read- 
justment of Christianity was indispensable. One of two things 
was to be done ; either the Bible must be abandoned altogether, 
and the world be given over to infidelity, or the system of Chris- 
tianity must be so presented to mankind as not to be seen to 
be inconsistent with the progress which the world had made, 
and was making. It was, therefore, just a question whether 
infidelity should become universal, or whether the real system 
of Christianity was of such a nature as to be adapted to the 
world as it was becoming, and as it was to be. But, for the 
reasons above stated, the readjustment could not be calmly, 
quietly made. Hence the Protestant Reformation advanced 
amidst storms, revolutions, and persecutions. But the adjust- 
ment was made. Those things which had been attached to 
Christianity by a corrupt philosophy and a corrupt supersti- 
tion were shewn to be no essential part of the system ; the in- 
terpretations which had been given to the Bible were shewn to 
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be false interpretations ; the doctrines of the Papacy, which 
had been claimed to be the doctrines of the Scriptures, were 
demonstrated to be perversions, abuses, and corruptions, of the 
pure word of God ; the enormous system which had been reared 
to tyrannize over mankind was shewn to have no authority in the 
Bible ; and, as the result of the storms and conflicts of the Re- 
formation, Christianity reappeared in much of its native purity, 
and the world has now, for three centuries, accepted it as not 
inconsistent with any disclosures which science or philosophy 
has made. 

The authors of the “ Essays and Reviews,” Drs Temple, 
Williams, and Messrs Baden Powell, Wilson, Goodwin, Pat- 
tison, and Jowett, in their high places in the Episcopal Church ; 
the Westminster Review ; Chevalier Bunsen ; the German Ra- 
tionalists and their fellow-labourers in the old world generally ; 
Messrs Gliddon and Nott; and Messrs Theodore Parker and 
Dr Hedge as representing the Unitarian body in the new world, 
demand a new adjustment of Christianity. They insist that as it 
is held now it is inconsistent with the science of the age. They 
affirm that, as commonly interpreted, the Bible is contradicted 
by the facts which science has established. They demand that 
the Bible shall be adjusted to those facts; that either a new 
interpretation shall be adopted, or that certain parts of the 
Bible shall be reduced from their claim to inspiration to the 
rank of the common records of the past—true or false, as the 
case may be, that every man is to be left to his own solu- 
tion as to what is to be regarded as true ; that the ancient ideas 
of inspiration are to be abandoned, and that it is to be admit- 
ted that there are errors and contradictions in the sacred vo- 
lume, however there may be in it somewhere a pure system of 
doctrines that has had a divine origin ; that, in one word, the 
world shall accept the revelations of science as settled, and that, 
if the Bible does not conform to those revelations as under- 
stood, it shall be abandoned for ever. Part of these collabora- 
tors — like the Chevalier Bunsen, and, we would hope, the 
authors of the “Essays and Reviews”—are true and honest 
men. They are alarmed, and they desire that the Bible and 
the church may be saved. Part desire the overthrow of church 
establishments as such, having no particular regard for reli- 
gion one way or the other. Part have the same pious feelings 
on the subject of religion which Hume had when he said “ Our 
most holy religion is founded on faith, not on reason,” or which 
Gibbon had when he sorrowed over the superstitions which en- 
tered the church from the heathen world, or when he expressed 
-a tone of holy exultation at the success of the experiment made 
-by Cyprian to shew the firmness of the chastity of the sexes 
among the faithful; or when he dropped a tear on the pages of 
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his history over the inconsistencies and sins of the ancient wor- 
thies in the church. Part welcome the labours of such men as 
the Chevalier Bunsen and the authors of the “Essays and Re- 
views,” as Alexander Humboldt did the “ Bibelwork” of Bun- 
sen, because, in the language of Dr M‘Cosh, “in the Bibel- 
work he saw that it would further very different ends from 
those contemplated by Bunsen,”’* and as the Westnvinster Re- 
view welcomes the labours of Messrs Temple, Williams, Powell, 
Wilson, Goodwin, Pattison, and Jowett, because they see in 
their labours that which tends to the overthrow of Christianity, 
—for Humboldt and the writers in the Westminster Review 
see correctly the results to which these labours are tending. 

The points on which it is now demanded that there shall be 
a readjustment of Christianity, or on which it is supposed that 
the positions in sacred criticism and science are so well taken 
that they may be assumed as a basis to which Christianity is 
to be made to conform, are such as the following :— 

(1.) The first, and perhaps the most material, relates to the 
subject of inspiration. The old and established doctrine of 
the church has been, that the Bible is a book given by a super- 
natural inspiration of God; that is, that truths are recorded 
there which in fact have their origin directly in the mind of _ 
God, and have been imparted by him to the minds of the 
writers by a direct communication ; that those truths are above 
any natural power of the writers to originate them, to discover 
them, or to express them ; and that in recording them, how- 
ever much they may have been left to their own peculiarities 
of modes of expression or language, they have been so guided 
by the Holy Spirit as to be preserved from error; that this 
principle applies to every part of the sacred volume ; that the 
Bible is in fact, and to all intents and purposes, one book, whose 
real author is the Spirit of God. the view which they who 
propose to readjust Christianity insist shall be taken of this 
subject is, substantially, that the word “inspiration,” if used 
at all as applicable to a book claiming to be from God, denotes, 
in fact, nothing more than the inspiration of genius, or that the 
inspiration of Isaiah, David, and Paul does not differ in princi- 
ple from the inspiration of Homer, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Plato, or Bacon ; that though the inspiration may pertain to a 
different subject, yet it is the same in principle ; ¢hat, moreover, 
whatever there is of “inspiration” in the Bible does not pertain 
to the entire book, but that the true idea is that the Bible rather 
-contains a revelation than that it is a revelation ; that, on ordi 
nary subjects, as science and history, the authors of the Bible 
were liable to err like other men; that the system of revealed 





* “The Supernatural in relation to the Natural,” p. 866. 
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truth is to be obtained rather by the general spirit of the volume 
than by any specific statements of the sacred writers ; that con- 
sequently it may be admitted that there are mistakes in regard 
to the formation and duration of the earth, the origin of the hu- 
man race, the chronology of the world, the deluge, and the early 
history of mankind ; and that, as the result of ail this, there 
may be inconsistencies in the statements of the several writers, 
and contradictions which cannot be reconciled. 

(2.) Christianity is to be adjusted to the idea, not only that 
our world itself may have existed for thousands, or even mil- 
lions of years ; that it has undergone different and slow modi- 
fications, and it has been occupied by numerous races of ani- 
mals which have long since passed away, but that man him- 
self has existed for a much longer period than that assigned 
to him by the common chronology, or than the Mosaic records, 
by a fair interpretation, would allow us to believe. The ad- 
justment in regard to the existence of our globe itself, to the 
geological changes which have occurred, and to the existence 
of the races of animals which had passed away before man 
eg has been quietly made, and made without any con- 
vulsion in the religious world, or any admitted gain to the cause 
of infidelity. The friends of the Bible have accepted the reve- 
lations of geology on these subjects; and, with a few excep- 
tions, these disclosures of geology are regarded by the great 
mass of believers in the Bible as among the settled facts in 
science. Often as the subject has been pressed upon their 
attention, they have failed to see that there is any essential 
conflict between these statements of geology and the statements 
of Moses, and they have been employed in explaining the re- 
markable analogy, in fact, in the order at least of the pro- 
cesses on our globe in its preparatory stages as disclosed in 
geology and as stated, in the first chapter of Genesis. Not a 
few of those who reject the Bible have ceased to urge the reve- 
lations of geology on this subject as in conflict with the state- 
ments of Moses, since it cannot be demonstrated from the Bible 
how long the earth, in some form, may have existed ; since 
there is no precise date when “the foundations of the earth was 
laid ;” and since, if the main proposition in Genesis i. 1, that 
“In the beginning GoD CREATED the heavens and the earth,” 
be admitted, she utmost latitude as to time may be given to 
those who may have the ability or find the means to tell when 
it was that “the morniug stars sang together,” and “the sons 
of God shouted for joy” over the creation of the world, Job 
xxxviii. 7. We do not doubt that the whole Christian world 
would feel itself laid under unspeakable obligations to infidel 
geologists if they would settle the question of chronology as 
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to the exact period when our globe was made, however far back 
in a distant eternity they may fix the epoch. 

The other point on this subject is more material ; it may be 
vital. Those who propose to readjust Christianity demand 
also that it shall be admitted that the race of man has existed 
for an indefinite period back of that assigned to the origin 
of the race in the records of Moses. The Chevalier Bunsen 
has demonstrated, “if we will receive it,” that Egypt was a. 
civilized kingdom nearly four thousand years before the birth 
of Christ, and he asks that it may be admitted that the race 
has existed for a period of at least “twenty thousand years ;” 
and Dr Williams, the author of the second of the “ Essays,” 
if we understand him, asks that it should be believed that 
“there is a historical area of nations and languages extending 
itself over nearly ten thousand years,” and that another “ten 
thousand” was required “during which the possibilities of 
these things took body and form.” The views which the 
Christian world is asked to adopt, and to which Christianity is 
now to be adjusted, may be understood from the article by Dr 
Williams, in the “Essays and Reviews,” in stating the results 
of the Chevalier Bunsen’s investigations. 

The value to be attached to the Mosaic records in such in- 
vestigations, in the estimation of those who propose thus to 
readjust Christianity, may be understood from the same article, 
as stating the views of the Chevalier Bunsen, and as apparently 
endorsed by the “ Vice-Principal, and Professor of Hebrew, St 
David's College, Lampeter.” 

(3.) Christianity is to be adjusted to new disclosures about 
the various orders of beings in the earth. These disclosures, it 
would perhaps be admitted by the new Christian philosophers, 
are not quite complete or fully defined, but they are so far ad- 
vanced, and promise so much in the future, that it is at least. 
proper that the friends of the’ Bible should begin to think of 
the way in which the statements there are to be adjusted to 
them. It has been the commonly-received belief of mankind 
that the Bible teaches that God made man in the proper sense 
of the term “made,” as a distinct act of creation, constituting 
him a quite distinct being from all the other animals upon the 
earth, or creating him so distinct and peculiar that he could 
not, in body or in soul, be “ developed” from any of the infe- 
rior orders of being ; that, in like manner, God made the va- 
rious orders of beings in the air, on the earth, and in the 
waters, so distinct in their species, in their original formation, 
and so confined within certain limits, that the one cannot be 
“developed” into another, or that there are boundaries in their 
constitution which they do not pass; that originally distinct 
pairs were created, from which all the others have sprung, and 
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that they were created at about the time when man appeared 
upon the earth; that the different races of animals teed cock 
one, in respect to its creation, a single “centre,” or, in other 
words, that there have not been different acts of “creation” 
in regard to each of the kinds of animals in different, and 
perhaps many, centres upon the earth :—that, for example, 
all elephants are descended from an original pair, created 
at the beginning, and that they have not sprung up since 
from different “centres” in Bengal, in Ceylon, in Caffraria, as 
occasion required ; that all salmon had their origin from a single 
pair, and not that they have sprung up at successive periods 
as they were needed—now in the waters on the Atlantic slope, 
and now in those on the Pacific slope; now in the waters of 
Scotland, and now in the waters that flow into the Indian 
Ocean ; that in like manner all human beings have sprung 
from one pair, Adam and Eve, and not that they have had dif- 
ferent “centres” of creation, or that men and women have been 
formed, as occasion required, in different places, and consti- 
tuting different races—the Mongolian race, with its proper 
head, its “ Adam and Eve,’—and the Caucasian, the Ethiopian, 
the American, each springing from an original and independent 
act of creation, or with its own proper ancestry representing 
that type of humanity. In other words, it has been understood 
that the doctrine of the Bible is that the race is properly one ; 
one in its origin, one in its fall, one in its redemption. Toa 
different form of belief all this is now to be adjusted. Either 
the whole matter of “creation” is to be surrendered, and we 
are to admit that all that we see is the result of “develop- 
ment,” or, we are to believe, as the result of Messrs Crosse and 
Weeke’s experiments, of Dr Darwin's patient investigation, 
sustained by Mr Owen’s admissions, either that the different 
orders of animals, inclyding man, have been formed at different 
“ centres,” and are, therefore, of different “races,” or that the 
different races of beings on the earth, embracing all the species, 
are developed from a single pair, or from a simple “monad,” the 
weaker dying in the struggle of development, and the stronger 
Surviving, until after an infinite number of struggles, and an in- 
finite waste of being, continued through almost infinite cycles 
of ages, the earth, the waters, and the air, are at last peopled 
with the different species and orders of beings which now exist. 
The old faith on this subject, it is supposed, cannot “hold out 
above a year or two ; just long enough to give the philosophers 
time enough to finish their experiments.”—(Tracts for Priests 
and People, p. 19.) 

(4.) The idea of prophecy is to be given up, and Christianity 
is to be adjusted to the belief that what have been generally 
understood to be prophecies, in the sense that certain men were 
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endowed beyond any limits of their natural capacities, or any 
power of mere sagacity, to foretell future events, are to be 
explained by the idea that they are “noble old Eastern 
poems, full of symbolism, like other Eastern poems ;” that 
many of these “old poems” referred to events passing before 
the eyes of the writers themselves, and are designedly presented 
in this mode of gorgeous imagery, as if referring to future 
events ; that for the most part these representations are vague 
and unmeaning, and that where there is any definiteness of 
time, as in the Book of Daniel (ch. xi.), or any mention 
of a name, as in Isaiah (ch. xlv. 1), such a fact demonstrates 
that the so-called prophecy was written after the event. So 
Porphyry long since held in regard to the prophecies in Daniel, 
admitting that they described with entire exactness the events 
which had actually occurred, but maintaining that they were 
written after the events themselves. If neither of the modes 
above suggested will explain what have been called “prophe- 
cies;” if they cannot be resolved into old “poems,” gorgeous 
in their imagery, and sometimes happy in their coincidencies, 
like Virgil’s Pollio, or like dreams ; or if it is not to be con- 
ceded that they were written after the events referred to, 
then Christianity is to be adjusted to the idea that they 
may be explained on the principle of clairvoyance, or on 
the same principles as the ravings of the Priestess of Delphi. 
Thus, with great apparent candour, and yet with some slight 
show of misgiving, as if not wholly certam whether the same 
result in the explanation of Detect might not have been 
reached in some other way, Vice-Principal Williams (Recent 
Inquiries in Theology, p. 79) says :— 


“ Why he should add to his moral and metaphysical basis of pro- 
phecy a notion of foresight by vision of particulars or a kind of 
clairvoyance, though he admits it to be a natural gift, consistent 
with fallibility, is not so easy to explain. One would wish he might 
have intended only the power of seeing the ideal in the actual, or 
of tracing the divine government in the movements of men. He 
seems to mean more than presentiment or sagacity, and this ele- 
ment in his system requires proof.”—P. 79. 


Thus Dr M‘Cosh says of the Chevalier Bunsen, in a passage 
already quoted, “ He was a firm believer in mesmerism and 
clairvoyance, and was apt to connect them with the inspira- 
tion of the writers of the Bible,’ (The Supernatural in rela- 
tion to the Natural, p. 365); and thus Bunsen himself says : 


“<¢Die Kraft des Schauens, die im Menschen verborgen liegt, 
und, von der Naturnothwendigkeit befreit, in hebriischen Prophet- 
enthum sich zur wahren Weltanschauung erhoben hat, .. . ist der 
Schliissel,’” &e.—Gott in der Geschichte, p. 149. 
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“¢Jene Herrlichkeit besteht nicht in dem Vorhersagen. . 
Dieses haben sie gemein mit manchen Ausspriichen der Pythia, .. . 


und mit vielen Weissagungen der Hellseherinnen dieses Jahrhun- 
derts.’ ”"—Jd. p. 151. 


So, also, in another passage (Gott in Geschichte, p. 141), 
translated: “The word which we, after the lxx., translate 
Prophets, means in the Hebrew, Inspired. Their original 
designation was Seevs—men who saw. Clairvoyance (the so- 
called magnetic sight) and prophesying in the ecstatic state, 
were of remote antiquity amongst the Jews and their neigh- 
bours ; and Joseph, a man of a waking spirit, who, as a grow- 
ing youth, possessed a natural gift of second sight, was able, 
as man, to see visions in his cup, just as the Arab boy in Cairo 
still sees them in his bow].”—(Aids to Faith, p. 98.) 

As shewing the estimate entertained of prophecy by the 
authors of the “Essays and Reviews,” and by those who pro- 
pose to reconstruct Christianity according to the principles laid 
down in that volume, or what Christianity must become if the 
principles advocated by that class of writers are true prin- 


ciples, we make a single extract from the “ Recent Inquiries in 
Theology :” 


“With the revival of learning began a reluctant and wavering, 
yet inevitable retreat from the details of patristic exposition, accom- 
panied with some attempts to preserve its spirit. Even Erasmus 
looked that way; Luther's and Calvin’s strong sense impelled them 
some strides in the same direction; but Grotius, who outweighs, as 
acritic, any ten opposites, went boldly on the road. In our own 
country, each successive defence of the prophecies, in proportion as 
its author was able, detracted something from the extent of literal 
prognostication, and either laid stress on the moral element, or 
urged a second as the spiritual sense. Even Butler foresaw the 
possibility that every prophecy in the Old Testament might have 
its elucidation in contemporaneous history; but literature was not 
his strong point, and he turned aside, endeavouring to limit it, 
from an unwelcome idea. Bishop Chandler is said to have thought 
twelve passages in the Old Testament directly Messianic; others 
restricted this character to five. Paley ventures to quote only one. 
Bishop Kidder conceded freely an historical sense in Uld Testament 
texts, remote from adaptations in the New. The apostolic Middle- 
ton pronounced firmly for the same principle. Archbishop New- 
come and others proved in detail its necessity. Coleridge, in a sug- 
gestive letter, preserved in the memoirs of Cary, the translator of 
Dante, threw secular prognostication altogether out of the idea of 
prophecy. Dr Arnold and his truest followers bear, not always con- 
sistently, on the same side. On the other hand, the declamatory 
assertions, so easy in pulpits or on platforms, and aided sometimes 
by powers which produce silence rather than conviction, have not 
only kept alive, but magnified with uncritical exaggeration, what- 
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ever the Fathers had dreamt, or modern rhetoric could add, tending 
to make prophecy miraculous. Keith’s edition of Newton need not 
be here discussed. Davidson of Oriel, with admirable skill, threw 
his argument into a series, as it were, of hypothetical syllogisms, 
with only the defect (which some readers overlook) that his minor 
premise can hardly, in a single instance, be proved. Yet the stress 
which he lays on the moral element of prophecy atones for his 
sophistry as regards the predictive. On the whole, even in Eng- 
land, there is a wide gulf between the arguments of our genuine 
critics, with the convictions of our most learned clergy on the one 


side, and the assumptions of popular declamation on the other.”— 
Pp. 73-75. : 


(5.) There is to be an entire new adjustment of Christianity 
on the subject of miracles. The tendency in the study of the 
physical sciences by the class of men represented by the Weat- 
minster Review, is to the opinion that the universe is under 
the control of laws which are absolute, unvarying, and univer- 
sal; that those laws, so far as understood, are never deviated 
from, and that phenomena which have not yet been reduced 
to any of those laws are nevertheless ‘subject to the control of 
laws which are not yet fully understood, but which, when under- 
stood, will furnish an explanation of these facts as consistent as 
any case where the causes are now known ; and that, in respect 
to all the events which have occurred, or which will occur in 
our world, it is simply a question of time, or a question limited 
by man’s ability, whether those laws shall be understood. In 
other words, the idea is, that there is, and there has been, no 
direct divine interference to produce effects which lie beyond 
the range of those fixed laws ; or that, in the administration of 
the affairs of the universe, God never departs from the laws 
which have been ordained. It is assumed that there are no 
such interferences now ; and with this, as a point which is 
regarded as indisputable, the mind looks on all in the that 
has the ap nee of the marvellous and the miraculous, and 
supposes that there is either defect in the testimony by which 
such facts are affirmed to have occurred, or that, if they occur- 
red, it will be found that they can be explained by some law 
not as yet fully understood. 

It is true that this ground is not openly taken by the writers 
of the “ Essays and Reviews ;’ but it is true that it is taken 
by the writers in the Westminster Review, and that there is, 
among the authors of the “ Essays and Reviews,” and the 
writers of that school, a manifest disposition, if possible, to 
explain all that has occurred, or that 1s occurring, in accord- 
ance with this view. It is certain that there is a demand of 
that kind made by a very large class of the cultivators of 
science ; that they proceed on the supposition of the absolute 
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universality and uniformity of the laws of nature ; that they 
insist that this shall be conceded by the friends of Christianity, 
whatever may be the result ; and that there is a strong dispo- 
sition on the part of the professed advocates of Christianity in 
the “Essays and Reviews,” if possible, to accede to the demand ; 
in other words, to explain the facts of the New Testament on 
this supposition, or to adjust Christianity somehow to these 
demands of science. 

The tendency, on this subject, in the class of minds repre- 
sented by the writers of the “ Essays and Reviews,” though we 
admit that they have not conceded all that would be satisfac- 
tory to the Westminster Review, and all that would be 
demanded by scientific men avowedly infidel, may be seen by 
a few extracts which we shall now introduce. In the Ame- 
rican edition of the “ Essays and Reviews,” there is an 
“ Appendix” on “The Present Relations of Science and Reli- 
gion,’ by the Rev. Frederick Temple, D. D., Head Master of 
Rugby School, author of the first of the “ Essays” on “The 
Education of the World.” This “ Appendix” consists of a 
sermon preached before the University of Oxford during the 
meeting of the British Association, July 1. 1860, and has 
an importance, therefore, derived not merely from the name 
and position of the author, but from the place where the 
sermon was preached. As preached and published, it shews 
what may be preached at Oxford, and what may be regarded, 
to some extent, certainly, as the views cherished by the 
“ British Association” for Science. In that discourse the 
author says : 


“ Science has been called the handmaid of theology, and theo- 
logy has often had recourse to science for arguments to prove or 
confirm her fundamental propositions. But it is remarkable that 
theology has almost always for this purpose dwelt chiefly, not on the 
scientific, but on the unscientific statements of science. Arguments 
have been commonly extracted, not from the revelations of science, 
but from her confessions; and theology has begun where science 
has ended. It has been common to trace the power of God, not in 
that which is universal, but in that which is individual; not in the 
laws of nature, but in any apparent interference with those laws; not 
in the maintenance, but in the creation of the universe. And some- 
times such stress has been laid upon these arguments, that to deny 
them was held to be a denial of their conclusions; and men were 
thought impious who attempted to represent the present order of 
the solar system, or the existence of animal life, as the work of natu- 
ral causes, and not the direct handiwork of God himself. And yet 
spontaneous generation was long believed in by the most religious men, 
and there seems no more reason why the solar system should not have 
been brought into its present form by the slow working of natural 
causes, than the surface of the earth, about whose gradual formation 
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most students are now agreed. The fact is, one idea is now emerging” 
into supremacy in science, a supremacy which it never possessed 
before, and for which it still has to fight a battle; and that is the 
idea of law. Different orders of natural phenomena have in time 
past been held to be exempt from that idea, either tacitly or avow- 
edly. The weather, the thunder and lightning, the crops of the 
earth, the progress of disease, whether over a country or in an indivi- 
dual, these have been considered as regulated by some special inter- 
ference, even when it was already known that the recurrence of the 
seasons, the motions of the planets, the periodic winds, and other 
phenomena of the same kind, were subject to invariable laws. But 
the steady march of science has now reached the point when men 
are tempted, or rather compelled, to jump at once to a universal con- 
clusion : all analogy points one way, and none another. And the 
student of science is learning to look upon fixed laws as universal,: 
and many of the old arguments which science once supplied to reli- 
gion, are in consequence rapidly disappearing. How strikingly 
altered is our view from that of a few centuries ago, is shewn by the 
fact that the miracles recorded in the Bible, which were once looked om 
as the bulwarks of the faith, are now felt by very many to be difficulties 
in their way ; and commentators endeavour to represent them, not 
as mere interferences with the laws of nature, but as the natural 
action of still higher laws, belonging to a world whose phenomena 
are only half revealed to us. 

“Tt is evident that this change in science necessitates a change 
in its relation to faith. If law be either almost or altogether uni- 
versal, we must look for the finger of God in that law: we must 
expect to find him manifesting his love, his wisdom, his infinity, 
not in individual acts of will, but in a perfection of legislation ren- 
dering all individual action needless; we must find his providence 
in that perfect adaptation of all the parts of the machine to one 
another, which shall have the effect of tender care, though it pro- 
ceed by an invariable action. The vast consequences which flow 
from a few simple properties of matter, the profusion of combina- 
tions, the beauty, the order, the happiness which abound in the 
creation in consequence of these, such must be now the teachers of 


the man of science to make him feel that God is with him in all his 
studies.”——-Pp. 488, 489. 


In like manner we have in the “ Essay” of the late Profes- 
sor Baden Powell, “On the Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity” (Recent Inquires in Theology, pp. 106-163), state- 
ments of a similar tendency and character, shewing, as far as 
the similarity goes, that the head master at Rugby School said 
nothing on that occasion which was contrary to what was deemed 
allowable at Oxford. 

Then we have, in that “Essay,” 

(a) The manifestation of a disposition to wndervalue the 
testimony from miracles as a proof of revealed religion, as. 
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compared with the views which have been taken vn the sub- 
ject by the church heretofore. 

(b) The expression of a belief that the laws of nature are 
so universal and unchanging that all the phenomena which 
have actually occurred in our world may yet be resolved into 
those laws, and that those which seem to be miraculous may, 
when the subject is fully understood, be placed in the same 
category as natural events, and take their place as occurring 
under established laws of nature ; while those which can be ex- 
plained by no such operations of law will take their place with 
the alleged miraculous “tongues” of the Rev. Edward Irving, 
or the marvels in the heathen world. 


“No testimony,” we are told on the same authority, “can reach 
to the supernatural; testimony can only apply to apparent sensible 
facts; testimony can only prove an extraordinary, and perhaps in- 
explicable, occurrence of phenomena; that it is due to supernatural 
causes is entirely dependent on the previous belief and assumPtTion of 
the parties.” (Quoted in “ Aids to Faith,” p. 14.) 


(c) It is maintained that the evidence of religion does not 
depend on miracles, but on faith ; on the moral sense ; on the 
conformity of the doctrines which are revealed to our innate 
conviction of what is true, or that “the human mind is com- 
petent to sit as a moral and spiritual tribunal on a professed 
revelation.” 

Our space admits no further extracts, and these, we appre- 
hend, are sufficient to put our readers in possession of the de- 
mands which are made on this age, in the readjustment of 
Christianity. To these points it is supposed that the human 
mind, in its progress has comc ; from these points it is held 
that it is not to recede: and as, in former times, Christianity, 
as held in any particular age, las been modified and adjusted 
secretly or by violence to that age; as the Papal form has been 
adjusted, under Protestantism and by Protestantism, to better 
views of mental philosophy, and better notions of liberty than 
prevailed in the dark ages; as Protestants have rejected the 
ancient interpretation of the Bible which proceeded on the 
supposition that the Ptolemaic system of astronomy was true ; 
and as, in more modern times, the former views of the creation 
of the world within a period not more remote than six thousand 

ears have given place to the doctrine that the earth has ex- 
isted for perhaps millions of ages, so it is now demanded that 
the older forms of faith shall be adjusted to the views which 
we have presented above on the subject of inspiration ; on the 
long continued existence and the origin of our race; on pro- 
phecy ; and on miracles. These are the demands. In this 
swork the Chevalier Bunsen was engaged when he died. In this 
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work Batten Powell was engaged, as among the last acts of his 
life. In this work the living authors of the articles in the 
“ wee and Reviews” were and are engaged. In this work 
Dr edge is engaged, by commending those “Essays and 
Reviews” to the favourable notice of the Christian people of the 
United States. To this result the Westminster Review insists 
that the church shall be driven ; and that, if such an adjustment 
fails, the Bible shall be classed with the Koran and the Vedas. 

The great inquiry of the age, so far as religion is concerned, 
we apprehend, is, pa is this question to be solved? How 
much of these demands, if any, are to be conceded? How 
many of these demands may be yielded, if any, and the Bible 
still be received as a revelation from God ? 

To the task of solving these inquiries three of the works at 
the head of our article are devoted: the first, “Tracts for 
Priests and People,” like the “Essays and Reviews,” a collec- 
tion of voluntary and independent essays on the various points 
referred to; the two others, the “Aids to Faith,” and the 
“Replies to Essays and Reviews,” the result of an avowed 
effort to vindicate the ancient forms of ancient belief, made 
under the best auspices, and summoning to the aid of “ faith,” 
it may be presumed, the best talent in the English Church. 

The first of these works is entitled “Tracts for Priests and 
People, by various authors,” issued by the same press as the 
“Essays and Reviews” in our own country, and therefore, it 
may be presumed, coming before the American public with the 
sanction of the Unitarian denomination, and representing the 
views of that denomination. The volume embraces the follow- 
ing subjects :—“ Religio Laici;” “The Mote and the Beam, 
a Clergyman’s Lessons from the Present Panic ;” “The Atone- 
ment as a Fact and as a Theory ;” “The Signs of the King- 
dom of Heaven ;” “An appeal to Scripture on the question 
of Miracles ;” “On Terms of Communion ;” “A Dialogue of 
Doubt ; Morality and Divinity; and on Laws of Nature and 
Faith therein, and on Positive Philosophy ;” respectively by 
Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom Brown’s School Days ;” 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Incumbent of St Peter's, St Marylebone ; 
Rev. Francis Garden, Sub-Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal; Rev. Jobn Llewelyn Davies, Rector of Christ’s Church, 
St Marylebone; J. N. Langley, and J. M. Ludlow, “all of 
whom have hitherto been members of the English Church,” 
p. vii. The object and origin of the Tracts are thus stated :— 


“ These Tracts were commenced about six months ago. The con- 
troversy respecting the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ which has not sub- 
sided yet, was then at its height. Clergymen and laymen were 
told that they must either declare their sympathy with the book 
openly, or must unite in condemning it. a 
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“The writers of these Tracts felt that they could’ take neither of 
these courses. They could not declare their sympathy with the - 
book ; for it seemed to them almost entirely negative; hinting at 
faults in the prevalent religious opinions of the day, but not inves- 
tigating them; hesitating dislike to certain obligations which are 
imposed upon churchmen, but not stating or considering what those 
obligations are; leaving an impression upon devout Christians that 
something in their faith is untenable, when they want to find what 
in it is tenable; suggesting that earnest infidels in this day have 
much to urge on behalf of their doubts and difficulties; never fairly 
asking what they have to urge, what are their doubts and difficulties. 

“The very same reason which hindered the writers of these Tracts 
from accepting the teaching of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ hindered 
them from joining in the popular denunciation of them, or in appeals 
to ecclesiastical authorities against them. Those denunciations and 
appeals took an almost entirely negative form. They contradicted 
and slandered objectors; they were not assertions of a belief; they 
led Christians away from the Bible to apologies for the Bible, from 
the creeds which they confess to certain notions about the creeds, 
from practice to disputation. They met no real doubts in the minds 
of unbelievers; they only called for the suppression of all doubts. 
They confounded the opinions of the day with the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. They tended to make anonymous journalists 
the lawgivers of the church. They tended to discourage clergymen 
from expressing manfully what is in their hearts, lest they should 
incur the charge of being unfaithful to their vows. They tended 
to hinder all serious and honest co-operation between men who are 
not bound together in a sectarian agreement, lest they should make 
themselves responsible for opinions different from their own.”— 
Pp. 3-5. 

The work is designed, as we have remarked, to take a middle 
ground, and to shew that the opinions presented in the “ Essays 
and Reviews,” though in many respects erroneous and of dan- 
gerous tendency, are not inconsistent with an honest subscrip- 
tion to the Articles of the English Church, and are to be tole- 
rated with that liberty which is demanded by Christianity as 
it advances from age to age. The work is written with fresh- 
ness, and under the impulse of a warm personal interest in the 
undertaking. The hearts of the writers are manifestly in their 
work. Their sympathies are in the main with the writers of 
the “Essays and Reviews.” They demand for the English 
Church liberty to occupy that wide and not very accurately 
marked territory which lies between Rationalism in Germany, 
Unitarianism in England, and Arminianism everywhere, on 
the one hand, and the strictest form of Trinitarianism and Cal- 
vinism on the other. It is a work which, as we have seen, has 
been commended by Unitarians in this country, and it may with 
propriety be commended by the editor to them, as its principles 
would so far accord with the views of that denomination as to 
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allow them to occupy that wide territory:of belief and unbelief 
which lies between the faith of Theodore Parker and Dr Chan- 
ning. A few very brief extracts will sufficiently indicate: the 
doctrinal position of the book. 


“ He came to lead us men, his brethren, back into perfect.under. 
slanding of and submission to that. will,—to make us at one with it; 
and this he did triumphantly by his own perfect obedience to that 
will, by sacrificing himself even to death for us, because it was the 
will of his and our Father that he should give himself up wholly 
and unreservedly ; thus, by his one sacrifice, redeeming: us, and: . 
leaving us an.example that we too should sacrifice ourselves to him. 
for our brethren. Thus I believe in the atonement.”—P. 26. 

“T believe that God has given us these Scriptures, this Bible,. to 
instruct us in these the highest of all truths. Therefore I reverence : 
this Bible as I reverence no other book ; but I reverence it because 
it speaks of him, ‘and his dealings with us. The Bible has no charm 
or power of its own. It may become a chain around men’s necks, an. 
idol in the throne of God, to men who will worship the book, and 
not him of whom the book speaks. There are many signs that this 
is, or is fast becoming, the case with us; but it is our fault, and not 
the Bible’s fault.”—-P. 27. 

“ According to Coleridge, Christ’s work on our behalf is never 
named from anything in itself, but from its known effects upon us. 
The analogies to sacrifice, redemption, satisfuction of a debt, are all 
to be sought in those effects, never in their cause. That cause is 
an act“which belongs to the sphere of transcendents, a mystery into 
which we may not look, and which we must not dare to attempt ex- 
plaining. But it has effects which are very analogous to the effect 
of the appointed sacrifice in the reinstatement of the Israelite in his 
national position and privileges ; to the effect of adequate ransom as 
promising the freedom of a captive ; to the effect of complete pay-’: 
ment by another as my discharge from a debt which I could not 
liquidate myself.—Pp. 133, 134. 

“To sum up what I have wished to enforce. The atonement, the 
reconciliation of earth and heaven, of God and man, the redemption 
of man through Christ, is what is denied, I amsure, by noman who 
worships Christ as his God, and reposes on him as his elder brother. 
Every such man, in so far as he is awake and earnest, traces eve 
good thing he has to the work and the intercession of his great Hig 
Priest. But many such men may fail of reconciling themselves to 
the theory of vicarious punishment, may find that to them it in no 
way manifests the righteousness of God, may be unable to see any- 
thing in Scripture which warrants the theory.”—Pp. 143, 144. 

“It would be a great advantage if we could get rid of the term: 
miracle altogether. It carries with it some arbitrary definition—some 
‘ conception of a miracle’-—which is foreign to the ideas of the New 
Testament. And the word is not wanted. In a great majority of 
the places in which we have ‘ miracles’ in our version, we ought to 
replace it by ‘signs.’ The word itself is exactly equivalent to ‘won- 
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ders.’ Signs, wonders, and powers are what we lave to do with in 
the New Testament.”——Pp. 167, 168. 

“The Scriptures then do not contain the modern logical notion of 
a revelation attested by miracles. They represent the Son of God 
as naturally doing mightier works than other men did, but they do 
not place his acts, or any part of them, in a class called ‘ super- 
natural’ by themselves. Thoy give no hint of their having been 
sifted by incredulous philosophers, and ascertained to be superna- 
tural. They present no careful array of the evidence of those who 
witnessed them. Their language concerning the signs and wonders 
of the goepel is such, that if any one should think it worth while 
to maintain the hypothesis, that in some future age, through the 
advancing knowledge and power bestowed by the Creator upon the 
human race, men will be enabled without supernatural agency to do 
the very works which Christ did, no sentence could be quoted from 
Scripture to condemn it. We may have other good reasons for re- 
jecting such a hypothesis ; I only mention it for the sake of illus- 
trating the language of the Scriptures. The tendency of the scriptural 
writers is not to draw the line sharply between the natural and super- 
natural, but to obliterate it.”.—Pp. 173, 174. 


The work entitled “ Aids to Faith,” embraces essays on the 
following subjects :—“On Miracles as Evidences of Christianity,” 
by H. L. Mansel, B.D. ; “On the Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity,” by William Fitzgerald, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross ; “On Prophecy,” by A. M‘Caul, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London; “ On Ideo- 
logy and Subscription,” by F. C. Cook, M.A., Chaplain in 
ordinary to the Queen, &c. ; “On the Mosaic Record in Crea- 
tion,” by Professor M‘Caul; “On the Genuineness and Authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch,” by George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History in Oxford ; “On Inspiration,” 
by Edward Harold Brown, B.D., Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge; “ On the Death of Christ,” by William Thompson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Editor of the 
work ; and “On Scripture and Interpretation,” by Charles 
John Ellicott, B.D., Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London. The book is such a book as might 
be expected to be made in the circumstances of the case. It 
is a book “ made to order.” It has all the characteristics of 
a book made by beneficed good men; men whose living is at 
stake, and who at the same time have a real interest in reli- 
gion; men who have leisure to write, who are not unaccustomed 
to speak ex cathedra, and whose business it is to instruct others ; 
men who have probably never felt the difficulties of scepticism 
which they are set to combat, and who are therefore little 
qualified to grapple with suggestions often felt by earnest souls 
in the search for truth ; men of learning, men of position, men 
of influence ; men accustomed to feel that for the purpose in 
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hand a dictum may accomplish the purpose of an iment. 
The work, therefore, with the exception of the article by Pro- 
fessor Mansel, is, in general, dull, cold, dogmatic, perfunctory ; 
it is adapted to convince those who are already convinced, to 
confirm those in the faith who desire to be confirmed, to 
strengthen those who are willing to be strengthened, but it is a 
work which will meet few of the difficulties of a book which is 
the utterance of troubled hearts. We fear that a remark made 
by the writer of the last essay in the volume, will be found, in 
the result, to describe the general effect of the book in regard 
to the object contemplated by its preparation. “ Those,” sa 
he, “ against whom our observations have been directed, will 
probably not be affected by anything that we have said,” 
(Aids to Faith, p. 537). We fear also that the judgment of the 
Westminster Rules on the work will not be found to be 
far out of the way in the estimation of those who have ever 
been called to contend with sceptical difficulties, when it says, 
“ A few concessions are made which could no longer be with- 
holden, but neutralized and covered up as far as possible; there 
is no grappling with the principles henght into issue by the 
publication of the ‘ Essays and Reviews, either before the 
public at large, or before the Established Church of the country,” 
(Vol. LXXVIII, p. 292. April 1862). 

The work entitled “Replies to Essays and Reviews,” pro- 
fesses, like the “ Essays and Reviews,” to have been written 
by those who were “in entire independence of each other, 
without concert or comparison.” “Each author was indivi- 
dually requested by the publishers to write an essay on a sub- 
ject named, with the especial object of replying to a given essay 
in the volume of ‘Essays and Reviews.” The volume is 
issued under the auspices of the Bishop of Oxford, commendin 
it to the world as an answer to the “Essays and Reviews. 
The subjects, following substantially the same course of discus- 
sion as the “ Essays and Reviews,” are, “ The Education of the 
World ;” “Bunsen and the Critical School; “ Miracles ;” 
“The Idea of the National Church ;” “The Creation Week ;” 
“ Rationalism ;” “The Interpretation of Scripture.” 

This work is also “ written to order,” and has much of the 
essential characteristics of a work so written. It may be re- 
garded as indicating the High Church method of disposing of 
the question agitated by the “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Its appearance after the others is one of the evidences of the 
deep state of alarm produced in England by the “ Essays and 
Reviews.” It shews, as the “Tracts for Priests and People” 
do, as the “ Aids to Faith” do, as the articles in the West- 
minster Review do, as the general tone of the English reli- 
gious press does, that, either from the position of the writers, 
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from the force of their arguments, or from some prevalent state 
of feeling in the English mind on the subject of religion, there 
is-real alarm, and real cause for alarm. 

This work is designed mainly to bring in the force of autho- 

“rity as a wy element in settling the case, and calming the 
‘church. It proceeds on the ‘principle that no change is to be 
contemplated in the doctrinal articles, or in the form of religion 
in the Established Church, and that uniformity and perpetuity 
are to be secured by an appeal to authority, and to the power 
of traditionary doctrines—the authority of the Fathers. Thus, 
the Lord Bishop of’ Oxford, in a preface to the work, says: 
“ Two distinct courses seem to me to be required by such a state 
of things : First, The distinct, solemn, and, if need be, severe 
decision of authority, that assertions suchas these cannot be 
put foward as possibly true, or even advanced as admitting of 
question, by honest men. Secondly, we need the calm, com- 
posed, sincere, scholarlike declaration of positive truth upon 
the matter in dispute."—(P. 12.) This is the order which the 
Roman Catholic Church pursued in the case of Galileo and 
the Reformers ; this is the order which the “Old School” at- 
tempted in our own country; this is the order which persecutors 
generally pursue in attempting to suppress heresy. We do 
not believe that much will be accomplished in religion until the 
order is reversed. 

We judge, also, that some of the writers, like some in our 
own country, have very little confidence in the power of argu- 
ment in suppressing~ error, and that the only hope, in regard 
to the evils referred to by the “ Essays and Reviews,” or caused 
by them, is in the final conflict in the second advent of the 
Saviour. Thus, in the Essay on “The Education of the World,” 
in reply to that of Dr Temple on the same subject, Dr Goul- 
burn says, “ What we haye to expect as time goes on is, that 
both evil and good will draw to a head together ; that if on one 
side of us the light will be brighter, on the other the shadows 
will be darker, until the righteous one and the evil one, in 
personal manifestations, confront one another on the stage 
of the earth,” (p. 32.) 

The work is most thoroughly Episcopal, and the writers do 
not seem to suppose it possible that religion could survive on 
the earth if the ecclesiastical establishment of the Church of 
England was successfully assailed. Thus the very able canon 
of Westminster, Dr Wordsworth, allows himself to say : “ From 
the time of the apostles, for fifteen hundred years, there was no 
ehurch in Christendom without a Bishop,” (p. 364.) 

Of course we do not mean to say that the work is without 
ability. . The very names of the writers assure us that a volume 
proceeding from their pens must bave high claims to public 
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attention. Inferior men would not have been selected for this 
task under the auspices of the Bishop of Oxford, and the 
writers are in fact “among the most able and scholarly mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church.” Whatever may occur, Dr 
Temple will have occasion to review the manner in which he 
has made facts bend to theory in his article on the Education 
World ; Dr Rowland Williams will stand humbled before the 
world for the mistakes which he has made, or the gross misre- 
presentations of which he is shewn to be guilty in the article 
on Bunsen and the Critical School ; and to the end of life, the 
author of the article on the Interpretation of Scripture, in the 
Essays and Reviews, will not forget the caustic severity, the 
cutting sarcasm, the keen wit of the Canon of Westminster. 
There is great ability in the work ; but it is most sad to reflect 
that when such vital issues are at stake ; when Christianity itself 
is assailed, as we believe it to be in the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
men prominent in the schools, exalted in the church, eminent 
for learning, for piety, and for moral worth, cannot, for once, 
forget that they are churchmen; cannot defend Christianity on 
great and broad and catholic principles; cannot attack the 
great foe, and bring these: mighty weapons of warfare to the 
defence of the system assailed, without evincing an exclusive 
sympathy for an established religion, for Diocesan Episcopacy, 
and for an Anti-Puritan Theology. 
* * * * * * * 

To examine all the points which are noticed in the volumes 
before us.cannot, of course, be expected in an article like ours ; 
yet, without attempting to go into the argument as such, a few 
remarks may be made rather relating to the progress which is 
made in the work of readjustment as thus undertaken by the 
writers whom we have referred to, than on the argument itself ; 
designed rather to shew what is asswmed by writers of that 
class than to disprove the truth of the positions which they have 
taken. The remarks which we shall make will relate to certain 
facts which must be admitted on all hands, and which may tend 
to shew that the modes of reasoning adopted only remove the 
main difficulty a step further back, and that no real difficulty 
in the case is removed, even if what is assumed to be true should 
be conceded. 

1. One of the main points in the general subject, and one 
which lies at the foundation of the whole, pertains to imspira- 
tion ; that is, to the question whether the Bible is inspired, or 
whether there is such a thing as book revelation. The main 
point here, we apprehend, ra oe to the principle iu the 
case—whether what is implied in the idea of a revelation is ab- 
surd or not; for when the principle is settled, if it can be, the 
main difficulty would be overcome, and there would be little dif- 
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ference of opinion on the question where that revelation has beer 
preserved, or what particular book has a just claim to being such 
a revelation ; whether the Bible, the Zendevesta, or the Vedas. 

The ground assumed in all the reasoning on the subject in 
the “ Essays and Reviews,” and in the public sentiment exten- 
sively represented by those Essays, is that the revelation in 
the Bible is substantially the same in kind as that which is 
made to men of eminent genius—men who have been able to 
strike out great thoughts that have given a new impulse to- 
human affairs ; or that it differs in degree, not in kind, from 
that which is found in Homer or Shakespeare. The objection 
of avowed infidels is, of course, essentially the same. It is, that 
there can be nothing communicated to man which cannot be 
fairly measured by the human powers. The objection to inspi- 
ration is substantially the same as the objection to miracles in 
general, since the imparting of knowledge to a human mind 
in regard to the future beyond the limits of human sagacity, 
or of the knowledge of what occurred at a period anterior to 
the records of history, or of the knowledge of God above what 
the human powers could originate, is essentially of the nature 
of a miracle ; that is, it is bringing in the aid of the Divine 
Being to accomplish a work whose sole cause is God, and which 
could neither be originated by nor measured by the powers of 
man. Beyond the natural powers of man ; beyond what there 
is in man, and what may be properly conveyed through him 
as having capacities to be the proper organs through which in- 
telligence may be conveyed to the world, and in the same sense 
in regard to sacred truths as all other truths, there is, according 
to the views of inspiration to which we are adverting, no inspi- 
ration. “It is,” says Coleridge, “that one and the same in- 
telligence is speaking in the unity of a person, which unity is 
no more broken by the diversity of pipes through which it makes 
itself audible, than is a tune by the different instruments on 
which it is played by a consummate musician, equally perfect 
in all. One instrument may be more capacious than another ; 
but as far as its compass extends, and in what it sounds forth, 
it will be true to the conception of the master.” (Quoted in the 
“ Aids of Faith,” p. 343.) The idea is, that while it may be ad- 
mitted that God Sas spoken through Isaiah or Samuel, it is him 
only in the same sense in which it is true that he speaks to any 
man’s soul, according to the measure of his capacity, or in the 
spiritual and providential direction of enlightened men in every 
age and nation. 

Now we would like to ask of the men who object to the 
doctrine of inspiration on the ground that it is essentially a 
“miracle,” or that it is “supernatural,” a solution of the question 
about the origin of what is called genius, and of what marks. 
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the superiority of one mind over another. Is not the fact that 
such thoughts came into the mind of Plato or Shakespeare, of 
Bacon, Watt, or Fulton, encompassed with the same difficulties 
which are implied in the idea of supernatural inspiration ; that. 
is, of communicating directly to the world thoughts that God 
designs to communicate to mankind? If it be said that the 
thoughts in such cases of genius come through human powers, 
and can be measured by those human powers, we ask whence 
were those powers themselves? They are not the result of any 
transmitted or inherited genius; they are not the effect of de- 
velopment from the seminal genius of ancestors whose powers 
are unfolded into this form ; they cannot be measured by any 
thing in the line from which they are descended that has grown 
to this growth; they are apparently the result of a divine 
arrangement above any mere “ laws of nature,” for the very pur- 
pose of throwing these great thoughts upon the world. Assuredly 
it will not be maintained that the germ of Hamlet, and Lear, 
and the Tempest, was laid in the hcart; of some remote ances- 
tors of Shakespeare, and were in the course of ages developed 
into these wonderful creations of genius.” It will not be pre- 
tended that in the intellect of John Shakespeare, the father of 
Shakespeare, “ originally a glover, and then a skinner and wool- 
stapler,’* in Henley Street, in Stratford-on-Avon, there was 
anything that could be developed into those marvellous works 
that have placed his son in creative genius at the head of the 
race. or even if all this could be traced back to some germ 
in some very remote ancestor which had been slowly developed 
for ages cull ecnaiiions until it last appeared in the form of 
Hamlet and Lear, still we would ask what is the true account 
of the origin of the germ there ? » Had it a beginning there? If 
so, what caused it? Or had it also come down as a germ as 
yet undeveloped, from the beginning of things: and if so, what 
formed or produced it in the beginning? Now, what we are 
saying is, that in the case supposed in our example, as a speci- 
men of millions of such examples in principle on the earth, 
there is something—that something which we call “ genius”— 
that lies above and beyond any of the operations of natural 
laws ; above and beyond anything of the nature of develop- 
ment, above and beyond anything that can be measured by 
what is anterior in time or in order, as really as in the visions 
of Isaiah there is that which is above and beyond all that there 
was of a similiar kind in his origin and training, or as really as 
there was in the act when Peter healed the lame man in the 
temple, or when he raised up Tabitha from the dead. Any 
valid objection in the one case, in the sense of its being of the 





*Ulrici, Dramatic art of Shakespeare, p. 70. 
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nature of a “miracle,” or as being “supernatural,” would be a 
valid objection in the other ; any theory which would explain 
the one case, so far as the point before us is concerned, would ex- 
plain the other ; any argument that the one could not be received, 
on the ground that it is a departure from “the course of na- 
ture,” would be an argument of equal force in the other. Let 
aman explain the phenomena of genius, and he would pro- 
bably find that he would have little additional embarassment 
on the score of inspiration. In either case, we apprehend, the 
fact for which a solution is to be found is, that there may be 
such a control over a created mind, either in its origin, or by 
some mode of communicating with it after its creation, as to 
lodge a thought in that mind whose existence there cannot be 
explained by any mere natural laws, We see not that the 
infidel gains any thing by denying the fact that God can 
and does suggest thoughts to a mind that is already made, 
while he cannot but admit that there must have been, in the 
creation of “genius,” some departure from settled “laws,” or 
some direct agency in bringing upon the stage a mind of re- 
markable powers. We see not that the Essayists and Re- 
viewers gain any thing by adopting the same principle as the 
infidel, and by attempting to explain what the infidel rejects. 
In either case the difficulty is merely removed a step back- 
ward ; but it is no removal of a difficulty, and no explanation 
of a subject, to place it a little farther back. 

We shall not, we trust, be considered as intending to con- 
cede, by these remarks, that there is no difference between the 
play of genius and the teachings of inspiration ; or that in the 
doctrines of the prophets and the apostles there 7s nothing more 
than can be explained under some proper view of the pheno- 
mena of genius. We believe that there is a marked difference, 
But what we are saying is that, so far as we can see, the ob- 
jections and difficulties in t- ‘case may be urged also in 
the other ; that if the difficulties could be removed in the one 
case, they might in the other; and that what may be an ex- 
planation in the one case may contain, in principle, all that 
might be necessary in the explanation of the other. For our- 
selves, we shall not regard it as absurd to suppose that God 
could have inspired the mind of Isaiah, when we have in our 
recollection the fact that he created the mind of Pascal; nor 
shall we think it absurd to believe that he may have made use 
of the mind of Paul to suggest truths to mankind quite in ad- 
vance of what the world knew, or could otherwise have known, 
on subjects of the highest importance, when he created the mind 
of Bacon, to place the world on a higher elevation in regard to 
science than it had before attained, or than it could have-at- 
tained by any contemporary minds, if his had not been created. 
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2. The second ‘point on which Christianity is to be read- 
justed is, the long duration of the earth itself, and: the long 
duration of man upon it.’ For the former of these, geology 
asks that it shall be conceded that the earth itself has existed 
for an indefinite period, perhaps millions of ages ; that that 
long period was necessary to prepare it for its present inhabi- 
tants; and that, during its preparation for the abode of man, 
countless numbers’ of races of beings, inferior to its present in- 
habitants, and adapted to the state of the earth as it then was, 
have ~ ee, and played their part, and have vanished for 
ever. For the latter of these points, those who would readjust 
Christianity and the Bible demand that the Mosaic record, 
which describes the appearing of man upon the earth at about 
six thousand years ago, shall be so far set aside as to allow the 
Egyptian records to be regarded as authoritative, and to admit, 
if necessary, no small part of the hitherto rejected records of 
the Hindoos in regard to the ancient history of their race. 

The former of these, as we have seen, has been readily con- 
ceded by the Christian world. The friends of the Bible see no 
reason why all that the geologist asks in this respect should 
not be granted, and are willing that the general statement in 
Gen. i. 1, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,” should be laid as far back as the geologist may demand. 
They are willing to give to geologists ample time for the slowest 
possible evolution of things upon the earth, and for the most 
gradual of the processes by which they suppose that the earth 
was wrought into its present form. 

It is now demanded that the other point shall also be con- 
ceded, and the authors of the “Essays and Reviews” have 
undertaken the task of shewing that it must be conceded; the 
Westminster Review assumes it as an undoubted fact that the 
race has existed upon the earth for that long period, and that 
the Mosaic record is false. In the apprehension of the writers 
of that Review this is no longer a matter of doubt, but may be 
spoken of as among the settled points pertaining to the past— 
a point a8 clear as the existence of the earth itself during the 
long periods claimed by scientific geologists. The Chevalier 
Bunsen demands a period of “twenty thousand years ” as requi- 
site to explain the “changes of commerce” which have occurred 
upon the earth; the rise and fall of the governments which 
have existed ; the changes of language, and the development 
of the physical features of the race. He thinks that he finds 
evidence of this in the Egyptian records. Vice-Principal 
Williams, as we have seen in the quotation which we have 
made from the “Recent Inquiries in Theology” (pp. 61-63), 
is disposed to concede all that is thus demanded. 

Now, whatever credit may be due to the Egyptian Records, 
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as interpreted by Lepsius and Bunsen, there are some things, 
on this general subject, which will make it not altogether easy 
for the world to embrace this view, and which may shew that 
all the credulity in the world is not on the side of those who 
are willing to believe the records of the Bible. 

There are, then, besides those Egyptian records as thus in- 
terpreted, no such memorials of those ancient times as we have 
a right to expect to find, if the race of man has been upon the 
earth for a period of twenty thousand years. All the records 
of history terminate at a period long subsequent to that. No 
authentic records go back to a period beyond that assigned for 
the appearance of man upon the earth in the Mosaic records, 
The Bible states the manner in which man appeared upon the 
earth, and describes the origin of nations, and the first settle- 
ment of the different parts of the world.. That account is a 
statement on that point, clear, and plain, and natural enough, 
for we see how, uccording to that account, the different nations 
of the earth may have sprung up, and how the fact of the dif- 
ferent locations of the nations, and the diversities of language, 
customs, and laws may be —, The statement has, more- 
over, this element of probability, that in many of those nations 
the names which were originally given to individuals, as stated 
in the Bible, have been perpetuated in the nations which have 
descended from them. The account in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, apparently quite a dry and uninteresting account— 
almost as much so as the enumeration of the Grecian hosts at 
the siege of Troy, in the first book of the Iliad—is one of the 
most remarkable records in the world; for, taking that as a 
basis, it is easy to account for the origin of nearly all the an- 
cient nations, and to explain how it was that the earth was 
peopled. But, setting the Bible aside, and relying simply on 
the records of the earliest profane histories, nothing is more 
confused, tangled, and’ inexplicable than the early history of 
this world. Take away the history of the past which we have 
in the Bible, and there are at jeast some two thousand years 
of the history of the race—even supposing that man appeared 
upon the earth at so late a period as that assigned by Moses— 
of which we know nothing, and that, too, the forming period, 
and in many respects the most interesting period of the history 
of the world. Begin, in the investigation of past events, when 
ancient profane history begins, and we are plunged into the 
midst of a state of affairs of whose origin we know nothing, 
and where the mind wanders in perfect night, and can find no 
rest. Kingdoms are seen, but no one can tell by whom they 
were founded; cities appear, whose origin no one knows; heroes 
are playing their part in the great and mysterious drama, 
but no one tells us whence they came, and what are their de- 
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signs ; a race of beings appears upon the earth, whose origin 
is unknown, and the past periods of whose existence no one 
can determine—a race formed no one can tell when, or for 
what purpose, or by what hand. Vast multitudes of creatures 
are suffering and dying for causes which no one can explain, and 
generations, in their own journey to the grave, t over the 
monuments of extinct generations, and with the memorials of 
fearful changes and convulsions in the past all around them, of 
which no one can give an account. Begin the knowledge of 
the past at the remotest period to which profane history would 
conduct us, and we are in the midst of chaos, and we cannot 
advance a step without plunging into deeper night—a night 
strikingly resembling that of which the oldest poet in the world 
speaks when he describes the abode of the dead: “A land of 
darkness and the shadow of death ; a land of darkness as dark- 
ness itself ; and of the shadow of death, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness” (Job x. 21, 22). The history 
of the world—of the whole world—in this respect, is much like 
the history of the tribes that wandered in the wilds of America 
when the western world was disclosed to the eyes of Europeans. 
Who could tell what was their origin? Who could recover their 
history? Who could explain whence, or how, or why they 
came? Who can do it now? The Bible states, at least, the 
way in which the race began, and professes to shew how those 
nations, which, at the oldest period of profane history, we find 
already organised, and in some degree civilised, were originated ; 
by whom those cities were built ; who the heroes are that are 
playing their part in the mysterious drama. 

All ancient records, unless it be those on which Baron Bun- 
sen relies, and the records of India, agree in regard to the 
recent origin of nations. They do not even pretend to carry 
up their own history to a remote period. The Greeks, for 
example, acknowledge most freely the recent origin of their 
own, and their indebtedness to others. Herodotus (Book ii 
50, 51) admits that his countrymen derived a great part of 
what they possessed from Egypt. Lord Bacon well remarks in 
regard to the ancient “ fables,’—as he justly calls them—of 
Egypt itself, as thus coming to our times modified by Grecian 
genius, “The writings that relate these fables being not 
delivered as inventions of these writers, but as things before 
believed and received, appear like a soft whisper from the tra- 
ditions of more ancient nations, conveyed through the flutes of 
the Grecians.” 

Meantime there are no monumental records of those far- 
distant times—those remote ages beyond the period of the 
Mosaic record when, according to the theory to which the Bible 
is to be adjusted, nations played their parts—of those portions 
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of the “twenty thousand years” in the past which lie back of 
the Mosaic record of the creation of man. There are no records 
on papyrus, parchment, lead, or rock, to preserve the transac- 
tions of those marvellous ages. There are no poems or histories 
composed then; no orations delivered then. There are no 
remains of cities or towns. There are no tombstones, no sarco- 
phagi, no mwmmies that were then swathed up, and. kept to 
excite our wonder, or to give us information in these latter 
days. There are no implements of war or peace ; no battle- 
axes; no helmets or shields; no arrow-heads of flint; no 
chisels or hammers of stone; no remains of aqueducts or 
bridges ; no towers or pyramids; no human bones. All, if 
they ever existed, have been swept away. The ancient mon- 
strosities of the earth, in the forms of the Plesiosaurian and 
Ichthyosaurian races, have béen preserved ; serpents, croco- 
diles, alligators, have been kept; the footprints of enormous 
birds now unknown to man have been found. as they were made 
in the soft sand, and then solidified into stone; shells in 
abundance have been preserved, and the cabinets of the learned 
world are full of the fossil remains of extinct generations, by 
which, in far distant ages and times, 


“ Air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fish, beast, was flown, was swam, was walked ;” 


but not one genuine bone of man—prince or peasant ; Afri- 
can, Indian, Mongolian, Caucasian ; not one pure, undisputed 
specimen of a human being that lived—that laughed or cried— 
that built a city or a tent—that married a wife—that caught 
a fish, or that killed a deer—in all those “ twenty thousand 
years.” 

Now, what we are required to believe, in this readjustment 
of Christianity, is, that, all these generations of human beings, 
so varied and so numerous, and with this long period for 
development and improvement, lived through so many thou- 
sand years, and passed away, leaving to future ages no record 
whatever of their having lived, unless it be in the records of 
India or the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; that they built no cities, 
the foundations or remains of which can be discovered ; that 
they found out no arts by which their memory could be per- 
SS that they invented no methods of keeping up the 

nowledge of their existence, on lead, or rocks, or parchment ; 
that they made no such use of iron or the precious metals as 
to preserve the remembrance of their having lived ; that they 
teared no monuments that have survived to tell who they were ; 
that, after an existence of “twenty thousand years,” they 
passed away, leaving the world in the rude state in which, 
aceording to the testimony of all the historical records on which 
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the world has hitherto relied, it was found at the beginning of 
authentic history ; and that all the arts of which we have any 
knowledge—of war or peace—of poetry, painting, sculpture, . 
architecture—have had their origin, somehow, since the period 
assigned in the Mosaic records to the origin of mankind. 
Credat Judceus A pella ! 

In the mean time we are also required to believe that the 
lowest races—the monsters of the ancient geological world— 
the Dinotherium, the Megatherium, and the Pterodactyls—the 
monster, “ qualified for all services and all elements,” that, like 
Milton’s “ Fiend,” 


“ O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies ””»— 


that enormous and shapeless birds—tadpoles—oysters—cen- 
tipedes—have somehow contrived to preserve the memory of 
their having lived, and appear again in the museums of science, 
so preserved that their forms can be determined ; that their 
habits can be described ; that the age when they appeared can 
be ascertained ; and that the causes why they disappeared can 
be stated with accuracy ; but man—proud, intelligent, warlike, 
Godlike man; man, that subdues the world; that builds cities; 


that employs metals to accomplish his — ; that has con- 


trol over iron, and gold, and brass—in all those twenty thou- 
sand years found out nothing to perpetuate the memory of his 
being, and suffered all the means of informing future ages that 
he lived upon the earth to “slip through his fingers,” save 
what a few old priests in Egypt sketched, in strange and mys- 
terious forms, to be interpreted by two very respectable Ger- 
mans, Lepsius and Bunsen, in the ninteenth century of the 
Christian era. Verily it may be presumed that all credulity 
will not have passed away from the earth when the last believer 
in revelation shall have died—when the last man that supposed 
that Moses made a true record shall, by death, have escaped 
from the ridicule of the “ scientific” world. 

3. The third point which it is demanded shall be surren- 
dered, in order to the readjustment of Christianity, pertains to 
the origin of species. What that demand is, we have stated 
above. 

There are no opinions more absurd than many which have 
been held by “scientific” men. With all that there is that is 
bounded, and fixed, and accurate in true science, yet a collec- 
tion of the theories advanced and the opinions held by men of 
“science” in different periods of the world, would have much 
more the aspect of wild romance than the Arabian Nights, 
and would surpass in absurdity the wildest legends of the 
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Talmud. Each age has its own theories ; and it is remarkable 
that the general progress of the world does nothing to check 
and restrain men in the suggestions of absurdities, and in the 
fact that they find believers in the age in which they are 
proposed.* 

he theory which we are required now to believe, and to 
which the Bible is to be adjusted, is, that the different beings 
on the earth had no original prototype that could properly be 
regarded as the head of existing species; that the orders of 
animated beings are separated by no fixed and impassable 
limits ; that any one, under certain circumstances, may melt 
away in its peculiarity, and be moulded into another; that 
vegetables may become mollusca, and mollusca quadrupeds, 
fishes, or fowls, men ; that there was no original centre of crea- 
tion for each of the orders of beings now on the earth, but that 
they have sprung up by spontaneous generation, or by succes- 
sive acts of creation, or by development, at various convenient 
centres on the earth or in the waters; that all the varieties of 
species on the earth, including man, are the results of 
“struggles” carried on for indefinite ages, in which countless 
millions of the “weaker” have become extinct, while the 
“stronger” have survived, to engage in new “ struggles” for 
the development of new orders of species; and that, in fact, 
all the varieties of beings on the earth may, by a more pro- 
found analysis, be found to have sprung from a single 
“monad,” in its struggles to develop itself, and to originate 
new forms of being. This is the latest form of belief, as pre- 
sented, with great learning, by Dr Darwin “On the Origin of 
Species.” 

This view appeals to man’s faith ; we will not now say to 
his credulity. It presents, however, some propositions to 
be believed of such a nature, that when a man has received 
them, he has come to the Ultima Thule of faith. Beyond the 
exercise of the faith which will be required to receive this 
theory, there will be little or nothing to stagger him in any 
doctrine of revealed religion ; in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation ; or in the revelations of Swedenborg. For, according 
to this theory, elephants, and tadpoles, and men; Bacon, 
Newton, Plato, the orang-ou-tang and the ape ; the lizard, the 
scorpion, the oyster: the oak, the cedar, the apple, the laurel, 
and the bramble ; the hero of a hundred battles, and the mas- 
tiff snarling over his bone ; the hunter, the dog with which he 
hunts, and the animal which he captures and kills ; the angler, 
the worm with which he baits his hook, and the fish which 





* Nihil tam absurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum.— 
Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 58. 
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he catches and devours ; the malt that lay in the “ House that 
Jack built,” and the rat that ate the malt, and the cat that 
caught the rat, and the dog that worried the cat, and the 
cow that tossed the dog, and the maiden “all forlorn” that 
milked the cow, and the man all “tattered and torn” that 
woved the maiden, and ‘the priest “all shaven and shorn” that 
married the man—all are derived from the same origin; all 
are the results of the “strugglings” of the “strongest” in the 
formation of “species ;” all have, in fact, come from one little 
“ monad,” in its “ struggles” to develop itself. 

It has often happened, it may therefore happen again, that 
in the warfare which science, “so called,” has waged against 
Christianity, the defenders of infidel principles have become 
engaged in a warfare with each other, and, so far as the Bible 
is concerned, the issue of the conflict may be safely left with 
them. It was, not long since, maintained, and it is still main- 
tained in many quarters, that the diversities in the human race 
are so great that it is impossible that all can have been de- 
scended from one pair, and that, consequently, the account of 
the unity of the race in the Bible must be false. Accordingly, 
it has been held that there have been different “centres” of 
creation, or “development,” in regard to the races of men ; 
that the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, and the 
American races have hadeach a distinct ancestry and origin ; and 
that although they have, in many respects, the character- 
istics which distinguish man from the beast, yet that they are 
in fact separate, and can be called a vace only as having cer- 
tain properties in common. This was the argument of Messrs 
Nott and Gliddon ; this has long since been assumed as one of! 
the settled matters of science by the Westminster Review ; and 
this has been received with special avidity by the advocates of 
slavery, as justifying the subordination of the African to the 
Caucasian race. 

It is now maintaine:, however, by Dr Darwin, and this 
theory, also, is endorsed and commended by the Westminster 
Review, that, so far from its being true that the diversities in 
the human race are so great that they could not have had the 
same origin, or that the different races or “species” could not 
have been derived from one pair, it is a fact that all the 
“ species” on earth, all the diversities of existence, have been 
produced by the “strugglings” of the strongest, and can all be 
traced to a single “ pair,’ or even to a “monad,” in its efforts 
to develop itself. According to this theory, therefore, the be- 
liever in the unity of the human race, as stated by Moses, 
must be quite safe in supposing it possible that the Caucasian 
and African races may have sprung from a single pair. 

In the mean time, until rst “Doctors shall agree,” and 
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shal] inform us which of these theories is to be believed, it may 
be prudent for the world to act as if the Bible gave the true 
account of the matter ; and it may be regarded as wise’to act 
on the opinion generally entertained by mankind, that in the 
origin of things there was a diversity ; that the different de- 
partments of the material, the vegetable, and the animal king- 
dom had separate and fixed boundaries, now ascertainable by 
science ; and that Lavoisier, and Linnzus, and Buffon, have 
been endeavouring to develop laws actually existing and ope- 
rative in the different departments of the works of nature. It 
is true that it is not easy to mark the exact boundaries between 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, but there 
ave such boundaries ; it is true that it is not easy to arrange 
and define the different genera, orders, and classes im any one 
of those kingdoms, and that the work is not yet done, but it 
has been commenced, as every well-arranged museum will shew. 

But, though it is not easy to shew exactly where one depart- 
ment ends and another begins ; where the laws of chemistry 
cease, and the laws of vegetable life begin ; where the laws of 
vegetable life cease, and the laws of animal life begin ; where 
the kingdom of instinct ends, and the functions of rational life 
begin, yet there is such a limit ; and God, not nature, has so 
determined the boundary that it cannot be passed. In the 
world of matter, there are sixty or more original elements made 
known to us by chemistry, where the boundaries between those 
elements are so fied that they cannot be passed ; where the 
one cannot be transmuted into another ; where, however it may 
unite in combination with others, it remains the same. ‘The 
oxygen does not become hydrogen, nor the hydrogen nitrogen, 
nor the nitrogen carbon ; lead does not become iron, nor iron 
tin, silver, or gold ; gold does not become platinum, nor pla- 
tinum potassium, nor potassium sodium, nor sodium barium or 
strontium. However these, any or all of them, may be com- 
bined, in the ocean or the atmosphere—in the violet, the oak, 
the oyster, the panther, or in man—they are oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, lead, iron, tin, silver, gold, platinum, potas- 
sium, sodium, barium, strontium still; and when any of them 
are combined with life, and the life which has detaclied them 
from their original chemical combinations, and united them in 
a new form, ceases, they return unchanged into their original 
forms. A bramble may be cultivated, but it will never be- 
come a rose ; and the sensitive plant, though it shrinks, as if 
with virgin modesty and purity, from the most delicate touch, 
is not a nerve, nor can it be converted into a nerve. The 
“ philosopher’s stone” has not been discovered, nor will it be ;, 
but gold will remain gold, and the baser metals will remain 
baser metals for ever, after all the labours of the alchemists and. 
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the chemists. We think, therefore, 'that “the way is not yet 
a for the adjustment of the Bible to the idea that there 

ave been different “centres” for the creation of man ; or that 
the varieties of the human race have had a different origin ; or 
that all the diversities of “ species” on the earth are but the 
results of the “ struggles” of the “strongest”—of the crossings 
and recrossings of a few original pairs made millions of ages 
ago, or of the throes of parturition of a solitary “ monad” in 
the inconceivably remote part. 

4. The fourth point on which, as we have seen, Christianity 
is to be readjusted, is prophecy. What concession is demanded 
on this point, or what view is to be taken of prophecy, in order 
to meet the demands of this period of the world, we have stated . 
above. The so-called prophecies are to be regarded as old ori- 
ental poems, full of “symbolism,” and happy, in some instances, 
like Virgil's Pollio, or like dreams, by coincidences ; or, as hav- 
ing been written after the events, and ingeniously composed in 
the gorgeous style of eastern imagery, to describe those events 
as if they were yet to occur ; or, when these solutions fail, the 
aid of mesmerism and clairvoyance is to be called in, and this 
unknown and mysterious power is to furnish the solution of the 
difficulty. 

It is not to vindicate prophecy that we now write, nor to 
refer to specific prophecies with reference to their fulfilment. 
That is a task far beyond what could be accomplished in an 
article like this, and the consideration of this subject must be 
looked for in the volumes that have been professedly devoted 
to the vindication and elucidation of the prophecies. Our re- 
marks must be confined to the solution thus proposed of a great 

nd momentous subject. 

(a) That God.can so enlighten, influence, or control a human 
mind that the future may be perceived and recorded, no one 
can doubt. As all this knowledge must be with Him, and 
there is no absurdity in supposing that he could in some way, 
by visions, or signs, or dreams, or words, communicate it to 
mankind. To deny this, men must deny everything that pro- 
perly pertains to the idea of God. 

(b) That God could not have endowed man—all men—with 
the power of foreseeing the future, as well as of an 
the past, no one can demonstrate. In the nature of mm 
there does not seem to be any reason why its power should be 
limited to the range of the past, and not embrace also the future. 
It is undoubtedly a characteristic of the divine mind, that, so 
far as the idea of past and to come can be ap ied to God, the 
one is as equally before him as the other. In the nature of 
mind, therefore, there is nothing that necessarily confines its 
powers to the past ; and as God made man in his own “image” 
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in one respect, so he could, if he had so willed, have made him 
in his own “ image” in the other respect also. If it were neces- 
sary, it could be shewn that the fact that he has not done so 
is an arrangement of pure benevolence. On the one hand, 
most valuable objects, it is hardly needful to say, are accom- 
plished in respect to the comfort of man, and to the progress 
of the world, by the power of treasuring up the results of the 
experience of individuals, the inventions of past times, and the 
lessons of history; while, on the other hand, the stimulus to 
discovery and invention would be paralysed, and individuals 
would be filled with sadness and sorrow, if the future could be 
seen as the past can be remembered. For the good of the 
world, therefore, and for the happiness of individuals, the occa- 
sions must be few in which it would be proper to make known 
to men what so perfectly lies in the divine mind, the know- 
ledge of what is to come. 

(c) There is a limit, therefore, affixed to the capacity of the 
human mind in this direction, and that limit is soon reached. 
Burke, indeed, in his work on a “ Regicide Peace,” indicated, 
with remarkable sagacity, what would be the result of the 
French Revolution ; and, in our own times, Mons. Gasparin 
has anticipated, with almost prophetic sagacity, in his “ Up- 
rising of a Great People,” what would occur in our country ; 
but there is, and must be, in each and every such case, a limit 
in regard to dates and names and details. In like manner, the 
politician, from his knowledge of men and parties, may often 
predict, with great moral certainty, what will be the result of 
an election ; but, in order to understand the limits of the human 

wers in this respect, we must take into account the fuilures 
in such anticipations, as well as the fulfilments ; the new com- 
binations which may be formed, or the results which must de- 
pend on the human will, whose acting no man can anticipate. 
On a similar principle it is that a merchant may evince so 
much natural sagacity ; may have such knowledge of the course 
of trade ; may calculate on what may occur so much in advance 
of what others may be able to anticipate—that he may shape 
his own course as if he saw what would happen. But none of 
these things furnish an explanation of the prophecies in the 
Scriptures. They are not mere matters of coincidence, like 
dreams ; they are not bare general statements, for they enter 
into detail in regard to times, and persons, and places; they 
are not cases where one prediction is fulfilled, and where many 
fail—as, for example, in the struggle in regard to “the origin 
of species,” as described by Dr Darwin, there may be a hundred 
failures before there is one new form of a vegetable or animal 
thrown off that is strong enough not to perish; they are not 
the statements of one man or one age, in reference to a pos- 
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sible event ; they are the statements of many men of different 
ages, one stating one circumstance and another another, yet all 
relating to the one future event, and all to be combined and 
arranged, in order to obtain the whole prophetic view—/for the 
prophetic view of a future event is what it ts stated to be by ALL 
the prophets, as the narrative of a Scripture event is what it 
is stated to be by ALL the sacred writers. Thus, in the pre- 
dictions respecting the Messiah, it is not a single statement 
made by Moses, or Jacob, ov David, or Balaam, or Isaiah, or 
Daniel, or Malachi ; it is the result of all the statements made 
by these, and by the other prophets—statements scattered at 
intervals through many ages. These, when combined, consti- 
tute the prophetic view in regard to the Messiah. In asking 
whether these prophecies have been fnlfilled ; whether these 
varied circumstances of time and place and character—of the 
Messiah’s mode of teaching, his manner of life, and the circum- 
stances of his death, have been found actually in one person, 
we look at the improbability, the absolute impossibility, that 
all these should be the result of mere coincidence, or that there 
could have been any conspiracy to impose in this manner upon 
the world. We ak waallae Fe sound Wane happened that in 
an age lying far back in the past, one man ioul have thrown 
out a most obscure hint in regard to a future deliverer, and 
then in another age another pretended prophet should have 
improved upon the hint by suggesting a new circumstance 
and then another and another should have added a suggestion 
in itself equally obscure, until, in a far distant future, the idea 
of the Messiah should have become so complete that a cunning 
impostor could embody them all, and carry them out in his own 
life, in an attempt to impose upon mankind. Cuvier, indeed, 
was able to “reconstruct” an animal of an extinct race; that 
is, from a single bone, or from a few fossil remains found in 
certain localities, he could throw the mind back, perhaps for 
tens of thousands of years, and tell when the animal lived, 
what was its form, and what were its habits: but is that the 
way in which the Apollo Belvidere, and the Laocoon, and the 
Dying Gladiator have been formed? Was it true that, in far 
distant times, remote from each other, and with no knowledge 
of any general purpose to form an Apollo, or such a group of 
statuary as the Laocoon, or such a figure as the Dying Gladia- 
tor, one artist gave a hint about an arm, and another about 
a foot, and another about an eye, and another about the posi- 
tion, until the whole figure could be combined by the future 
sculptor? Js it true that, in regard to the cartoons of Raphael, 
and the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, they are the results 
of the imaginings of numerous artists, scattered through many 
ages, with no general conception of the design, and with no 
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knowledge of the intention of each other; that one ancient 
artist has given a hint in regard to such future paintings, and 
another another, in almost endless variety, until, long after all 
were dead, some cunning artist, Raphael or Michael Angelo, 
gathered all these hints together, and combined them in the 
* splendid works of art that.now adorn the Vatican? Not thus 
were those immortal works made; not thus could they have 
been made: and yet we are asked, by those who deny the 
truth of the prophecies in regard to the Messiah, to believe 
what.would be much more improbable than this ; not a predie- 
tion respecting a piece of statuary, or a painting, but respect- 
ing a living man—a messenger sent from God; one who had 
an individuality, a-will, a character, an origin, a rank, such as 
no other one has ever had who has appeared among mortal 
men. 

In reference to the Scripture prophecies, and the proposed 
mode of adjusting the faith of the world in regard to them, we 
have two things to add to what we have already said. 

One is, that the principles advocated by the “ Essayists,” by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, and by the German Rationalists gene- 
rally, would destroy all faith in ancient records, and reduce 
nearly all the ancient literature in the world to fable and myth. 
The world has not forgotten the literary scepticism first applied 
by Wolf to the works of Homer, and the fact that among those 
of that school it is still a question whether any such man as 
Homer ever lived. The same principles of literary scepticism 
which have been applied to the ancient classics, it is proposed 
to apply to the Hebrew sacred literature, and with no more 
reason in the one case than in the other. The genuineness of 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets is as firmly established as 
the genuineness of any other ancient writings, and the princi- 
ples of criticism which would destroy confidence in the genuine- 
ness of the works ascribed to Moses, to Isaiah, to Daniel, would 
annihilate all confidence in the genuineness and authenticity 
of Thucydides and Herodotus, of Homer and Virgil, of Sallust, 
Livy, or Tacitus. No literary facts are better established than 
that Moses, Isaiah—alike in his earlier prophecies and in his 
later prophecies (chaps. 40—66)—Daniel, Jeremiah, and Malachi, 
wrote long before the events occurred to which their predic- 
tions are applicable, and the principle which would call these 
in question would introduce universal literary scepticism. 

The other remark which we have to offer on the subject of 
the prophecies is, that. either their inspiration must be admitted, 
or the facts of the case must be explained by mesmerism and 
clairvoyance. We have seen that the Chevalier Bunsen ad- 
mitted the reality of this pretended power, and applied it to 
the explanation of the prophecies of the Old Testament, and 
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to this he was driven by the necessity of the case. He was 
not gagyene altogether to abandon faith in the writings of the 
prophets, or to maintain that they were forgeries of a later 
date, and hence he was compelled to adopt some theory by 
which the apparent fulfilment of the prophecies could be ac- 
counted for. It was clear that revealed predictions were. be- 
yond the limits of natural sagacity ; it did not occur to him 
to adopt the solution suggested by Vice-Principal Williams 
(“Essays and Reviews,” p. 79, Am. Ed.), when he says of his 
belief in clairvoyance, “One would wish he might have intended 
only the power of seeing the ideal in the actual, or of tracing 
the divine government in the movements of men.” Whatever 
that. may mean, he was not willing to be a universal sceptic, 
and hence he adopted the theory of mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance as a solution of the mystery. Now, we maintain that one 
or the other of these theories must be adopted by those who 
would readjust.Christianity on the principles of the authors of 
the “ Essays and Reviews.” Either all faith in ancient.records 
must be destroyed, or some such solution as that of clairvoy- 
ance or mesmerism must be resorted to, for the predictions in 
the prophets are clearly beyond the limits of any natural 
sagacity possessed by man. 

5. The fifth point on which it is proposed to readjust Chris- 
tianity relates to miracles. What the demand on this point is, 
we have stated above. The fundamental idea in the position 
taken by the authors of the “Essays and Reviews,” by Bun- 
sen, by the Westminster Review, and by the rejecters of mira- 
cles in general, is derived from the supposed fixedness, stability, 
and unchangeableness of the physical laws by which the uni- 
verse is controlled, as established by science. It does not differ 
essentially from the position assumed by Mr Hume, and to 
whose reasoning on the subject no substantial addition has been 
made by the labours of subsequent writers: “A miracle is a 
violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof of a miracle, 
from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be imagined.* Of this it is well 
remarked by Prof. Mansel (Aids to Faith, p. 21), that “the 
argument, as thus stated, was just as strong or just as weak at 
the day when it was written as at the present time ; it has re- 
ceived no additional strength from the progress of science 
during the interval; indeed, it is hard to see how the evidence 
of ‘a firm and unalterable experience, if such existed at any 
time, is capable of being e stronger.” All that could be 
said in addition would be, that, since the days of Hume, science 
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has lent its aid in establishing the unalterable nature of those 
laws ; in extending them into regions and worlds at his time 
unknown, in reducing under fixed laws phenomena which in his 
time seemed to be beyond the range of strict observation ; in 
diminishing, as science has advanced, the number of marvels. 
Thus the mysteries of the Middle Ages were dispelled by the 
science of the fifteenth century (see Brewster's “ Natural Ma-- 
gic”) ; and thus from the experience of the past it may be: 
presumed that much still that has the appearance of the mar- 
vellous may, by a more profound analysis, and by more accurate 
and extended observation, be reduced to the operation of strict 
and accurate law. 

It is not our purpose to enter on any general examination 
of this subject, or to repeat what has been so well said by 
Campbell, by Dr Thomas Brown, by Prof. Mansel, and others, 
in reply to this argument. We shall merely offer a few 
remarks on the question whether it is an ascertained fact that 
ae world progresses under the operation of fixed and uniform 

ws. 

The essential idea of a miracle is, that God interposes, on 
fit occasions, to accomplish anything by his own direct power, 
without reference to the “laws of nature,” or to his ordinary 
mode of securing results. The real question at issue is, whether 
God, in ordaining the “ laws of nature,” has reserved to himself 


the right of interposing by direct acts of his — in aceom- 


plishing his purposes, or whether the world advances solely by 
the operation of those laws; that is, whether there are any 
events in the progress of things which can be traced only to 
direct divine interposition. 

(a) The first point here would be, of course, the question 
whether any such certain and fixed stability of “the laws of 
nature” has been ascertained. When it is said that this has 
been ascertained by “ experience,” if the word has any meaning, 
it must refer to experience that embraces the whole subject ; 
that is, in relation to all the events to which the question of 
such uniformity would be applicable. But it is clear that 
among men there has been no such experience. There have 
been, and are, many events that lie quite beyond any such 
range of observation hitherto made; there are, undeniably, 
many things which have not as yet been reduced to any known 
laws, and it is yet an open question whether they can be; that 
is, whether the powers of men are adequate to the inquiry, and 
whether, if they are thus adequate, the events are of such a 
nature that they can be reduced to regular and fixed laws. In 
the earlier periods of the world there were many things that 
passed under the name of “ miracles” and wonders—phenomena 
which there were then no ways of accounting for—whose causes 
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are now familiar to us, for in the ruder ages of the world they 
seemed to lie wholly in the regions of the marvellous and the 
miraculous. As science advances, the circle of those marvellous 
works is contracted, and a large part of those wonders are re- 
duced to the dominion of known laws. It is but recently that 
the whole subject of electricity was in this condition as viewed 
by the human mind; it is but recently that the phenomena 
connected with it have been reduced to the control oflaw. The 
laboratory of a chemist now exhibits many a phenomenon, 
which in the Middle Ages would have been classed among the 
marvellous, now reduced to the regular operation of law ; and 
it cannot be doubted that there may be yet in nature many a 
secret power that has not yet been made the subject of scientific 
observation, or been brought under the general word “ eaperi- 
ence.” It cannot be regarded as improbable that many of these 
things will thus be carefully observed, arranged, and classified, 
and that they will be found to be under the control of fixed and 
Te ws; but the world is not yet far enough advanced 
to justify the assertion that the “ experience” of mankind ex- 
tends to all these things. Still less was it proper to assert this 
in the time of Mr Hume. 

(b) The next remark to be made is, that there is an utter 
improbability, amounting now to absolute certainty on the sub-. 
ject, that science ever will make such advances as to bring 
within the range of natural and fixed laws the things alleged 
to have been performed by the Saviour and the apostles. There 
have been no forces developed in nature; there have been no 
discoveries in the laboratory of the chemist ; there have been 
no occult powers laid open by well ascertained principles of 
science, by mesmerism, or by any kindred power, that will 
produce what is said to have been produced by Jesus of Naza- 
reth—the healing of the sick, the giving of sight to the blind, 
the restoration of hearing to the deaf, or the raising of the 
dead, by a word. This thought, which seems to us a very im- 
portant one in its bearing on the subject, we cannot better ex- 
press than in the words of Prof. Mansel :— 


“Tn one respect, indeed, the advance of physical science tends to 
strengthen rather than to weaken our conviction of the supernatu- 
ral character of the Christian miracles. In whatever proportion our 
knowledge of physical causation is limited, and the number of un- 
known agents comparatively large, in the same proportion is the 
probability that some of the unknown causes, acting in some un- 
known manuer, may have given rise to the alleged marvels. But 
this probability diminishes when each newly-discovered agent, as 
its properties become known, is shewn to be inadequate to the pro- 
duction of the supposed effects, and as the residue of unknown 
causes which might produce them, becomes smaller and smaller, 
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We are told, indeed, that ‘ the inevitable progress.of research must, 
-within a longer or shorter period, unravel all that seems most mar- 
vellous ;’ but we may be permitted to doubt the relevancy of this 
remark to the present case, until it has been shewn that the advance 
-of science has in some degree enabled men to perform the miracles 
performed by Christ. When the inevitable progress of research 
‘shall have enabled men of modern times to give sight to the blind 
with a touch, to still tempests with a word, to raise the dead to life, 
to die themselves, and to rise again, we may allow that the same 
causes might possibly have been called into operation two thousand 
_years earlier, by some great man in advance of his age. But until 
this is done, the unravelling of the marvellous in other phenomena 
-only serves to leave these mighty works in their solitary grandeur, 
-as wrought by the finger of God, unapproached and unapproachable 
by all the knowledge and all the power of man. 

“Tn proportion as the science of to-day surpasses that of former 
generations, so is the improbability, that any man could have done 
in past times, by natural means, works which no skill of the present 
age is able to imitate. The twoclasses of phenomena rest in fact on 
exactly opposite foundations. In order that natural occurrences, 
taking place without human agency, may wear the appearance of 
prodigies, it is necessary that the ‘cause and manner of their pro- 
‘duction should be unknown ; and every advance of science from the 
unknown to the known tends to lessen the number of such prodigies 
by referring them to natural causes, aud increvses the probability of 
a similar explanation of the remainder. But on the otber hand, in 
-order that a man may perform marvellous acts by natural means, it 
is necessary that the cause and manner of their production should 
be known by the performer; and in this case every fresh advance of 
‘science from the unknown to the known diminishes the probability 
that what is unknown now could have been known in a former age.” 
—Aids to Faith, pp. 21, 22, 23. 


This thought is also admirably illustrated in the “ Replies 
to Essays and Reviews,” im the article on miracles, in answer 
to the article of Baden Powell, “ On the Study of the Evidences 
of Christianity,” by the Rev. C. A. Heurtley. We have not 
space to give an abridgment of this article, or even to make 
an extract from it, but we commend the whole of it as worthy 
of profound attention. (Replies, &c., pp. 125-176). 

(c) The next remark which we make is, as a sequence from 
what has been just said, that the effect of true progress in 
science in regard to the miracles of Scripture, is to demonstrate 
that the hypothesis which refers them to “ unknown” natural 
causes is utterly baseless, and to establish the fact that if the 
events occurred they were real miracles. The only possible 
opinions in regard to the miracles of tle New Testament are, 
that they were not performed at all; or that they were per- 
formed, as those who wrought them declare, in virtue of a 
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supernatural power, and in attestation of their own: divine 
mission ; or that they “ are distorted statements of events re- 
ducible to known natural causes.” This latter was the solution 
suggested by Paulus, who proposed to explain them on 
“ naturalistic” principles. This. theory has been abandoned 
even in Germany, the land of its birth, and is not-likely to be 
revived there again. There remains, therefore, for mankind, 
only the “ choice between a deeper faith and a bolder unbelief” 
(Mansel), and to one or other of these the werld is:advancing. 
It can never rest on the intermediate theory proposed by the 
authors of the “ Essays and Reviews,” and whatever may be 
the result in regard to the general faith of mankind on the 
subject, it is plain that the principles of true science will not 
allow the human mind to rest there. The miracles as referred 
to in the New Testament are put for ever beyond the possi- 
bility of being explained by natural causes, or the operation 
of the laws of nature. If they occurred, they were direct 
interventions of divine power. There is not the slightest 
approximation in the progress of science towards any “ laws” 
by which the eyes of the blind can be opened and the ears of 
the — unstopped, and by which the dead can be raised, by 
a word. 

(dq) Our next remark, therefore, is, that, as. bearing in an 
important manner on this subject, there is a sense in which it 
is very common that the “ laws of nature,” so: fixed and 
determined, are set aside, or are “ violated” by the action of 
other “laws of nature,” or are held absolutely in check as long 
as those other laws prevail. When the lightning strikes a 
tree “ it puts an end to all the orderly development of vege- 
tation,” and seems to be a bare conflict of “ foree with law.” 
Yet it is also true that the lightning follows a law of its own, 
and that law seems to conflict with law, and that. there are 
meteorologic laws to which both the lightning and the v 
tion are subject.—(Tracts for Priests and People, p. 342.) The 
same thing is true when the wind raises up the waters of the 
ocean and piles them in mountains, or when the vapour is up- 
borne and carried by the clouds over valleys and hills, or when 
the dust of the earth is raised up-by the whirlwind—in each 
case suspending or “ violating” for the time the law of gravi- 
tation—the most universal law in nature. The result is per- 
haps still more manifested in the principle of life—that 
mysterious and unknown principle which seems to have the 
power of suspending or “ violating” during its continuance all 
the physical laws of nature. By that principle, the chemieak 
elements which enter into the composition of the lofty oak are 
detached from their natural connections; the chemical. laws 
which united them before are suspended ; they enter into new 
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combinations, constituting now the component of a tree 
—the organic structure, the fibre, the bark, the branch, the 
leaf, the fruit, and they are held there by all the power needful 
to lift up the enormous mass from the earth, and to keep it 
stedfast against the influence of tempests and storms for 
generations, until the principle of life is extinct, and then, 
and not before, the chemical laws resume their power, and the 
old oak returns to gases and earths under the operation of 
those chemical laws. The same thing is still more strikingly 
manifest in the animal structure, under the principle of life. 
The elements that make up the human body—carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, lime, iron, sulphur, sella 
potassium, magnesium—are all detached from their natural 
chemical connections in the air, the earth, the waters, the 
animal, the vegetable, the mineral world, and are formed into 
an entirely new combination of bone, sinew, nerves, muscle, 
with a detinite size and shape, until life decays, and then the 
natural chemical laws resume their functions, and the human 
frame is resolved into its natural elements. The chemical laws 
begin at once to react as soon as life departs, and those laws 
act until every particle that composed the human frame enters 
under chemical laws into natural inorganic combinations, or 
under some new principle of life, vegetable or animal, the 
process is arrested midway, and new forms of life appear. All 
over the earth, therefore, on the land, in the water, in the 
air, nothing is more common than that what are called the 
“fixed and uniform laws of nature,” those laws which Mr 
Hume informs us “a firm and unalterable experience has 
established,” are in fact suspended, “ violated,” held in check, 
by this principle of life. That a higher power than life may 
not suspend them ; that even the principles which regulate 
life itself may not be suspended, has not been established by a 
“ firm and unalterable experience.” 

(e) Our next remark is, that in order to a proper under- 
standing of this subject, it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the element of the will, and the power consequent on that, 
in reference to the “laws of nature.” However fixed and 
settled those laws may be, the power of the will in man is con- 
stantly operating to suspend or interrupt them ; that is, is 
constantly producing effects which are not to be traced to 
regular and fixed laws, and which never would be produced by 
those laws. In other words, the effects in the case are not 
produced by laws of nature, but the laws of matter are, for 
the time, as really disturbed as in the case of a miracle, and 
only fail of striking us as being as remarkable and perplex- 
ing, because they are matters of constant occurrence. _ It may 
be said, indeed, that the will is itself subject to fixed laws, 
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and that, after all, the effects are produced by regular and 
fixed laws ; but, whatever may be true of that in reference 
to the human will, it is no more true than in reference to 
the divine will, and the difficulty in the one case is, as to this 
point, the same as in the other. Im either case it is the 
introduction of a new power, apart from the power of force 
in the physical laws of nature, which are regarded as so settled 
and fixed—“ the work of an agent wholly independent of those 
laws, and who, therefore, neither obeys nor disobeys them.” 
For the time being, and so far as the result is concerned, 
the new agent or the new — sets aside or suspends the 
operation of those laws, and the result in the case is to be 
traced to this new and independent power. Whether God 
has reserved to himself this power and right to interfere with 
the regular laws of matter, as he has actually conferred it on 
man, is simply a question as to a fact, and not at all as to 
the possibility of the thing. 

When a man by the exertion of his will raises his arm, 
or walks, or lifts a weight from the earth, he so far, in each 
case, suspends or overcomes, for the time, the law of gravi- 
tation as to produce an effect which is not to be traced to 
that law, but which is to be accounted for wholly by a power 
above and regardless of it—the power of the will; and in 
estimating the “ experience” of the world on the subject in 
reference to Mr Hume’s argument, we are to take that fact 
into the account as a part of the “ experience” of mankind— 
a matter of “ experience” quite as common as that pertainin 
to the “ firm and unalterable experience which has establish 
those laws.” When a man of his own free will throws a stone 
into the air, “ the motion of the stone, as soon as it has left 
his hand, is determined by a combination of purely natural 
laws—partly by the attraction of the earth, partly by the re- 
sistance of the air, partly by the magnitude and direction of 
the force by which it was thrown.” But by what law came it 
to be thrown at all? By what law of nature fixed, “ by an 
unalterable experience,” did it happen that it left its quiet bed 
on the earth; that the principle of inertia was overcome ; that 
the law of gravitation which held it there was for the time in- 
terrupted, and that it commenced its course through the air? 
Neither the law of gravitation, by itself, nor all the laws of 
nature put together, would ever have caused it to leave the 
ground and commence this flight through the air, but all the 
“ laws of nature” in fact combined to resist this, as really as 
the “laws of nature” combined to resist the raising up of 
Lazarus to life, or the “laws of nature” in the Sea of Tiberias 
combined to keep up the storm, and to resist the power of Jesus 
who commanded the winds and the waves to be still. It re- 
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mains to be proved that when God’s free will interposes to pro- 
duce effects which are to be traced to that will alone, there is 
more real violation of the laws of nature than there is when 
the human will ———- and produces changes which are to 
be traced to that will alone. It may be further added, that if 
the will of man does produce such disturbances and inter- 
ruptions of the laws of nature, then so far from its being true, 
as Mr Hume says, that “a firm and unalterable experience 
has established those laws,” it is true that there is almost 
nothing that is more liable to be unsettled and changed, or 
that nothing is more common than that there are effects 
which are not to be traced to those laws. 

(f) Our final remark is, that the progress of our world and, 
as far as we know, of the universe, has not been uniformly 
under the operation of regular and fixed laws. We mean that 
there are evidences of divine interposition apart from the ope- 
ration of regular laws, and that the results are such as cannot 
be traced to those laws, but are to be traced to a direct divine 
interposition, and therefore miracles are not absurd or im- 
probable. 

There are two methods by which, subsequent to the act of 
creation, the existing state of things on the earth and in the 
universe at large, has been produced—the one by development, 
the other by the institution of a new order of things which, in 
no proper sense, can be the result of any antecedents in nature, 
but which must be traced to a new interposition of power. 

That the former—that of development—exists, no one can 
doubt, and it cannot be denied that this is the regular and 
usual course of events: that is, there is something which in the 
order of nature precedes the effect ; which is the cawse of it, or 
which measures it ; which contains, in embryo, all that is pro- 
duced. Thus the germ in the acorn is developed into the oak, 
and the ovum is developed into the crocodile, the ostrich, or 
the barnyard-fowl; and thus the slumbering powers of the 
infant are developed into the physical strength, the poetic ge- 
nius, or the eloquence of the man. In all such cases there is 
nothing produced which is not a fair unfolding of what pre- 
ceded ; nothing which is the result of mere power ab extra. 
The precise limit of this class of operations in nature has not 
yet been fixed. It is well known that attempts have been 
made to explain all the phenomena of the universe on this 
principle. The author of the “ Vestiges of Creation” regards 
this as a sufficient explanation of the origin of the worlds and 
systems which compose the universe; Dr Darwin supposes that 
the varieties of “species” on the earth can be explained on this 
principle ; and in this manner it is supposed—as may be true 
—that new worlds are constantly forming, and that the nebu- 
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lous masses are now resolving themselves into suns and stars. 
Perhaps it-is not within the range of the human powers to de-- 
termine the exact limits of this process, and it is not material 
for any purpose connected with revealed religion. 

But, while we would concede all that true science can ask 
on this point, it is still a fact that this is not the sole or main. 
agency by which our world exists as it is now. In very many 
respects it has made advances—has reached higher elevations,. 
from age to age, by some new power that has come in, over 
and beyond anything that can be regarded as the result of 
mere development, and that can be best explained on the sup- 
position that it is by direct divine interposition. It is rather: 
per saltum—by impulse—than by development. It has been 
by a new act of creation, bringing a new order of beings upon 
the earth ; it has been by some great inyention in the arts, put- 
ting the affairs of the world on a higher level; it has been by 
some new disease that has materially affected the progress of 
things ; it has been by some new discovery that has enlarged, 
not by the slow progress of development, but by a sudden im-- 
pulse, the limits of human knowledge; it has been by bringing 
upon the earth some man endowed with transcendent gifts, who 
has materially changed the current of human affairs; it has. 
been by storm, tempest, plague, famine, the best explanation 
of whose existence at that time is that God saw such things to 
be needful, and arranged their coming by his own wisdom, or 
sent them by his own direct power. 

Thus geologists tell us of successive acts of creation before 
the earth was fitted for the residence of man; of orders of 
beings that had their day, and that passed off the stage to 
give place to higher orders in the progress of things. The es- 
sential fact, which no man properly informed on the subject will 
deny, is, that races have been entirely swept away, and have 
been succeeded by others which were, in no proper sense, the 
development of the former; for the Plesiosaurian and Ichthyo-- 
saurian races have no successors on the carth. The fossil re- 
mains of the old geological periods reveal successive creations; 
not successive developments. Thus man appeared, at last, not. 
as a development of the ourang-outang or the monkey, but asa 
new creation. Thus now also God creates, as he pleases, some- 
great mind, and brings it upon the earth, to lift the race to a. 
higher leve), and then suffers the race to move on that level, or 
to develope the result of the changes wrought by that great mind, 
until the occasion shall demand a new manifestation of his. 
power, in lifting the world in this manner from that condition 
toa higher. So he made the mind of Plato, of Socrates, of 
Newton, of Bacon, of Pascal, of Edwards, of Shakespeare, of 
Watt, Fulton, Morse, Columbus, Cuvier, Alfred, Charlemagne,. 
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Washington. As we have before remarked, the mind of Shake- 
speare was, in no proper sense, a development of what existed 
in the mind of the glover and wool-stapler in Stratford-upon- 
Avon; nor was there, in any of the progenitors of Newton, 
anything that could properly be regarded as developed into 
his great powers. The bringing of such minds upon the earth 
can be regarded as in no proper sense the “result of a firm 
and unalterable experience in establishing the laws of nature,” 
but is as much the result of a divine agency as the creation 
of a world, or as the healing of the blind man at the pool of 
Bethesda. 

Thus the world advances by some new invention in the arts 

that can in no proper sense be regarded as a development of a 

revious order of things, or as the result of “fixed and certain 
faws.” Such inventions are often the result of a suggestion 
that comes into the mind from some unknown quarter—one of 
the thousand suggestions that may come into a man’s mind, 
that can be traced, by no law of association, to anything exist- 
ing previously in the mind, and the origin of which no system 
of mental philosophy will explain. The suggestion which gives 
birth to the invention is retained in the mind; reflected on; 
developed ; matured ; experimented on, wntil the invention 
appears before the world, modifying human affairs, raising the 
race to a higher level, lifting it 7 on a new steppe or plateau, 
along which it travels, or by the help of which it rises higher, 
until some newer invention, still more brilliant and important 
than that which preceded, shall lift the race to a higher level 
still, and be the cause of a still higher advancement. Thus 
the discovery of the art of wr..ing, of printing, of gunpowder ; 
the discovery of the properties of the magnet, of the telescope, 
of the microscope, of the application of steam, of the telegraph, 
have successively modified human affairs, and put the condition 
of the world on an elevutvon from which it is never to descend 
—not by development, but by a new power. 

So some new form of disease occurs in the progress of things, 
which appears to have all the marks of a direct divine inter- 
vention for the accomplishment of important ends in the go- 
vernment of the world. The small-pox, the cholera—in what 
sense were they a development “under the laws of a firm and 
unalterable experience,” as Mr Hume would say? Of what 
previous disease were they the “development”? Nothing is 
more certain than that the “experience” of the world was 
against the small-pox and the cholera; and, according to the 
argument of Mr Hume, all our faith in those diseases has been 
a delusion. 

The cases to which we have thus referred shew that God has 
not bound himself to govern the world always, and in all cir- 
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cumstances by the fixed laws of nature; that he has reserved to 
himself the right to interfere;when he has important ends to ac- 
compere by his own free will, in some manner corresponding 
to the fact, though far above it, that we thus, by our wills, in- 
terfere with those laws ; that, as there were occasions in which 
it was pope that he should interfere by new acts of creative 
power in the old geological periods of the world, and when the 
present order of things was to be inaugurated by the creation 
of a new order, so he may now interpose by acts of creation in 
the distant parts of the universe by bringing new worlds into 
being and new orders of creatures upon them; and that, as 
there have been occasions when the affairs of the world were 
to be raised to a higher elevation by the creation and endow- 
ment of some mind of extraordinary powers, or by some bril- 
liant discovery in science or invention in the arts, so there 
nuvy have been an occasion in which it was proper to interfere 
by the introduction of a new religion upon the earth, and by 
attesting its divine origin in so far suspending the established 
laws of nature as to open the eyes of the blind, to unstop the 
ears of the deaf, to cause the lame man to leap like a hart, and 
to raise the dead from their graves. 

In conclusion, we would say that we by no means intend to 
deny that there may be, in our times, occasion for the read- 
justment of Christianity. We are fully disposed to admit that 
there may be; but we trust that we have shewn that what is 
demanded is not that which is suggested by the seven authors 
of the “ Essays and Reviews;” by what would be in the line of 
the labours of the Chevalier Bunsen ; by what would meet the 
approbation of Unitarians in our country; or by what would be 
sanctioned by the Westminster Review. 





Art. IL—Hippolytus’s Homily against Noetus. 


Our readers may have seen the celebrated painting in which 
Orpheus is depicted at that bitterest moment of his history, 
when he turned towards his all but recovered Eurydice, only 
to see her swept from his embrace to the implacable realms be- 
low. The sympathetic pang which they may have felt in 
looking at this ideal work, will be changed into a pang more 
sensible and immediately personal, if they engage in the at- 
0 


tempt to reconstruct a complete likeness of Hippolytus. After 

countless and mazy wanderings toward the supposed place of 

his entombment, and after weary expenditure of the delicate 
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manipulation of historical criticism, we turn to embrace a per- 
fectly restored Hippolytus, when the very motion of tu 
seems to shake out of equilibrium the subtle elements, an 
down from the clear day of ascertained fact, a resistless hand 
drags him to the mists of the region of the shades. The silence 
of ancient chroniclers concerning one who was among the most 
stirring rulers and instructive writers of the early church, is at 
once remarkable and tantalising. While every one is ready to 
say something in his praise, no one gives us such details of his 
history as enable us clearly to see the man, and thoroughly 
to understand the grounds of his celebrity. With one he is 
“ virdissertissimus ;” with another he is“ yAuxbrarog xa ivvovoraros ;” 
but all the magniloquent laudation on record, we would gladl 
exchange for the simple intimation of the year of his deat 
and the place of his abode. The accuracy of the information 
that is occasionally dropped from early writers regarding this 
celebrated but little known individual, is rendered suspicious 
by the silence of others whom we expect to be better informed ; 
and when we find that even in the age of Eusebius* it was not 
so much as known in what part of the world he had lived, we 
are thrown upon the writings of Hippolytus’ himself for all 
the information we possess regarding a. And it is satisfac- 
tory to find that these writings, and especially his recently dis- 
covered work “ against all the heresies,” are unusually instruc- 
tive in personal detail. From these writings, and availing 
ourselves of the learned though not always sufficiently circum- 
spect and deliberate labours of Bunsen, we propose to give, in 
as few words as possible, a sketch of Hippolytus. 

Born during the reign of the last YP the good emperors, 
Hippolytus from the first enjoyed every advantage for the 
education and exercise of his natural ability. The Roman 
world was open to him as his school, and out to that school he 
went, like Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, deter- 
mined to find some truth in the wide sea of opinion. View- 
ing with a wise eclecticism all wisdom as existing for his use, he 
went from place to place, sitting now at the feet of a teacher 
of Greek philosophy, and now lingering fondly in the school of 
the aged and attractive Ireneus. The saying of Tertullian, 
“ Peregrinandum nobis in literas orbis,” was amply fulfilled by 
Hippolytus. With enough of the Roman in his nature to 
mingle frankly with all, and appropriate freely “quod usquam 





* Eusebius has been charged with wilful suppression of facts in the case of 
Hippolytus. We think that this charge is sufficiently refuted by the words of 
Eusebius (réga¢ cov), in speaking of the church in which he ruled, shewing, 
as they do, that there was uncertainty in the writer’s own mind. The charge, 


however, shews how natural it is to believe that more must have been known 
than is found recorded. 
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ium fuerit,”* he was so much of a Greek as to see all for 
his own personal development and culture. To him nothi 
came foreign, because all was Roman; and as he pte 
from land to land and from one centre of influence to another, 
and found everywhere the same faith and worship, one Christ 
held to and confessed by all tongues and peoples, his cosmopo- 
litan spirit was gradually ripened to the Christian conscious- 
ness of universal brotherhood, and what Hippolytus the Ro- 
man might have tolerated through policy or adopted through 
pride, Hippolytus the Christian sympathised with as human 
and valued with respect as belonging to Christ. And never 
was a man’s power to sift, select, and adopt, more severely tried 
than in that very age, when the worn-out philosophies seemed 
to kindle anew and shoot up an expiring flame, when every 
absurd system could find willing advocates, when every fanati- 
cal leader could number his followers by thousands, and when 
orthodoxy was but slowly and precariously advancing towards 
an instructive and defensive form of sound words. Sects innu- 
merable, maintaining] every shade of error, from the most 
obvious misapprehensions of the truth to the wildest, most 
fantastic, and deplorable perversions of it, sprang up wherever 
a church was formed. It was a time au in the highest 
degree of wrecking a weak spirit or of maturing a strong one. 
What strange and dreamy theories Hippolytus heard pro- 
pounded by the sages of Greece, what impossible cosmogonies 
were given to him by the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria when 
he asked for science, and what mystic theosophy when he 
begged religious truth, it is impossible to relate ; and were it 
possible to relate, it would be impossible to believe. That any 
one ever passed through such a pleasant but dangerous educa- 
tion with perfect safety, we are not prepared to assert. That 
when all wisdom and truth, along with all folly and error, 
backed by names synonymous with genius and eloquence, and 
by associations the most attractive and brilliant, were pre- 
sented at once to an eager mind, this mind should have chosen 
only what was true and useful, and rejected, as if by an innate 
and instinctive power of repulsion, whatever was unreal and 
deceptive, is a conclusion certainly not warranted by anything 
we have yet learned of the youthful mind, or observed in the 
search after truth. And it will scarcely be wondered at, that 
the young Hippolytus should not have shewn a sagacity of 
judgment far beyond his years, and a power of rejecting error 
far ahead of the age on which he was thrown. But whatever 
confusion and mistake may have been introduced into his 





* The Roman state maxim, “ Transferendo huc quod usquam egregivm 
fuerit.”—Tacit., Annal. xi. 24. 
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mind during his years of pursuit and acquisition, he returned 
from his travels with his critical and dialectic ability certainly 
whetted ; with a vast store of information already laid up, and 
with formed habits of industry, which gave promise of still 
greater wealth ; with a culture of mind which was rare even in 
an age which strove, by extra refinement and cultivation, to hide 
a rapidly diminishing originality and strength ; with his native 
humour broadened, and his knowledge of man enlightened and 
matured by his knowledge of men; with his religious senti- 
ments undisturbed in their practical operation, and his strict 
integrity and purity of character confirmed rather than relaxed 
by his frequent change of circumstance, and various oppor- 
tunity and temptation ; a man of acheerful, active, and manl 
spirit, void of all bitterness and hate, but all the rather capable 
of vehement indignation—the man of all others fit fur the place 
and the work in which he was to spend what he had acquired 
and become. 

A few years before the close of the second century, Hippolytus 
is acknowledged by the church as a man of worth and influence, 
and is elected bishop of Portus. His residence in this town, 
which had superseded Ostia as the harbour of Rome, proved an 
effectual restraint upon the usurping, heretical, and immoral 
tendencies of the Roman bishops. In this town he was near 
enough to the great centre of action to be intimately acquainted 
with every turn of event, and yet was fortified, as in a citadel 
of his own, from all interference, and maintained here his pres- 
bytery unswayed by Roman influence, and his flock uncon- 
taminated. From the death of Victor, in the year 198, to the 
termination of the government of Callistus in 222 a.p., Hippo- 
lytus was almost solely occupied in maintaining the forms of 
ecclesiastical government against the innovations, and the or- 
thodox doctrine, against ‘the heresies of Rome. And had there 
been no such man as Hippolytus provided, a man of thorough 
intellectual culture and a information, of calm and com- 
manding spirit and sincere love of the truth, the diseased con- 
dition of the metropolitan church would undoubtedly have 
infected the provinces, and the submission to her proud claim 
of supremacy would have been anticipated by several ages. 

The eloquence with which Hippolytus expounded the great 
doctrine of the incarnation, and inculcated the benefits resulting 
from it in an age when Docetism was wide spread, will appear 
from the following passage of his homily :— 


“In this person, God was manifest in the body, going forth per- 
fect man; for not in mere appearance (gavracia), nor by change, 
but truly, did He become man. 

“ And so, though he were God, yet did he not refuse any condi- 
tions of the humanity he bore. He hungers, and toils, and wearies, 
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and thirsts in his weariness ; he flees through fear, and prays out of 
tribulation, and he who as God has a sleepless nature, slumbers on a 
ecpard he shudders at the cup of his passion, though for this end 
e was present in the world, and in his agony he sweats blood, and 
is strengthened by an angel, himself strengthening all that believe 
in him, and by his example he teaches us to overcome the fear of 
death. He who knew Judas, and what was in him, is betrayed by 
Judas. By Caiaphas He is dishonoured, who as God had been 
honoured with sacrifice and offering at the hand of Caiaphas. By 
Herod He is set at nought who cometh to judge all the earth; and 
by Pilate He who took on him our diseases is cruelly scourged. 
By the soldiers He is mocked at whose word thousands of thousands, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand of angels and archangels stand 
obedient. By the Jews He who stretched out the heaven as a curtain 
is stretched on the accursed tree. And the Inseparable from the 
Father cries to the Father, and commends to him his spirit, and, 
bowing his head, he gives up the ghost—He who had said, and said 
truly, ‘I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to take 
it again.’ And because he was not subdued by death, he said, as 
being himself the Life, ‘I lay it down of myself.’ The bountiful 
Giver of all life has his side pierced with a spear, and the Raiser of 
the dead is wrapped in linen cloth, and laid in a sepulchre, and the 
third day is raised by the Father, though himself ‘the resurrection 
and the life.’ All these things has he accomplished for us, who for 
our sakes became as we are. For himself hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows, and for us he was afflicted, as saith the prophet 
Esaias. This is he who was lauded in the hymns of the angels, 
seen of the shepherds, waited for by Simeon, and witnessed to by 
Anna. Thisis he who was sought after by the Magi, and discovered 
by the star. This is he who lingered in his Futher’s house, and was 
pointed out by John, and was witnessed to by the Father from above 
in these words, ‘This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.’ This is he 
who is crowned as the conqueror of the devil. This is Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was invited to the marriage in Cana, and changed 
the water into wine, and rebuked the sea when it raged under the 
violence of the winds, and walked upon the sea as on the dry land, 
and gave sight to him that was born blind, and raised up Lazarus, 
four days dead, aud performed manifold mighty works, and forgave 
sins, and gave power to his disciples. Blood and water flowed from 
his holy side when pierced with the spear. For hie sake the sun is 
darkened, and the day has no light, the rocks are cleft, and the veil 
is rent. The foundations of the earth are shaken, the graves are 
opened, and the dead arise, and the rulers are ashamed when they 
see upon the cross the controller of all nature drooping his head and 
yielding up the ghost. Creation sees and is troubled, and unable to 
approach and view his exceeding glory, shrinks into darkness. This 
is he who breathed the Spirit upon the disciples, and enters among 
them, the doors being shut; who is taken up into the heavens, a 
cloud receiving him out of their sight; who is set down at the right 
hand of the Father, and comes as judge of.quick anddead. This is 
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God, who for our sakes became man, and to whom the Father hath 
made all things subject. To him be glory and might, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, in the holy church, both now and always, 
even for evermore. Amen.” 

Hippolytus was the great champion of the truth at a very criti- 
cal epoch. In Rome, every heresiarch was sure of finding fol- 
lowers ; and wherever heresy arose, it was pretty certain ere 
— long to find its way to this common centre of influence, 
and here to make its stronghold. Valentinus and Marcion, 
Praxeas, Theodotus, and Noetus, were all known by sight on 
the streets of the city, as well as in their distant native towns. 
Consequently, the revolution of opinion was rapid and extreme, 
the variety of teachers confusing in the highest degree, and 
many seem to have been driven, or at least strongly tempted 
to attach far less value to Christian truth than to diplomatic 
maxims, which would secure their own aggrandizement. 
“ Omnia fui, et nihil expedit” was the sad conclusion of the 
cn aod emperor only a conclusion which has some- 
thing of the pathos of Solomon’s reiterated “ Vanity of vani- 
ties ; all is vanity ;” and many a presbyter of the church, who 
could mark the periods of his life by the several systems he 
had believed in, must have only reached at the last the same 
melancholy conclusion, and sighed from dying lips, “ Omnia fui, 


et nihil expedit.” In Portus, at least, so long as on a 


lived, there was a safe harbour, where, if the long swell of con- 
troversy still rolled in and was heard murmuring, there was, at 
least, a safe mooring and shelter from the violent personal 
assault either of tyranny or heresy. It is quite true that the 
catechumens at the mouth of the Tiber may not have been 
instructed in just those points we think most important, but 
had our choice been to be made of either of two infallibilities, 
we would not long have hesitated between the stupid, worldly, 
and immoral Callistus, and the thoroughly Christian, if some- 
what too philosophical, bishop of Portus. 

To enter into the details of the protracted and somewhat 
scandalous contest which the Roman bishop gave rise to, is 
beside our present purpose. Happily, there were, towards the 
end of Hippolytus’s life, some quiet years left, which he devoted 
to the more congenial labour of writing most of those “ very 
many” books which Eusebius ascribes to him. By means of 
these writings, he extended his wholesome influence far and 
near. His writings were in the hands of many, and his clear 
statements, in good scholarly Greek, made them everywhere 
valuable and attractive. He has the merit also of introducing 
to the western church the mode of teaching by Homy, 
which had been practised with great effect at Alexandria. 
Ready in everything to follow the teachers he had there be- 
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come acquainted with, he instructed the assembled church at 
Portus upon the points of doctrine regarding which there was 
most doubt and discussion at the time. How useful such 
addresses must have been to those who had not ability to solve 
difficult questions or examine the truth for themselves, nor 
opportunity to read the written works of other men, will be 
learned from the —— given above of the homiletic style 
of Hippolytus. Its distinctness of statement, its confident 
appeal to Scripture, and its eloquence, shew us very plainl 

how so short a fragment has come to be so long preserved. If 
his homilies were often like this one, we do not wonder that 
Origen should sometimes have been seen among the congrega- 
tion, nor that the Greek teachers in Egypt should have com- 
mended Christians trading to the Tiber to seek the acquaint- 
ance and instructions of this widely read and judicious pres- 
byter. It was first published in the edition of Hippolytus by 
Fabricius, who received from Montfaucon a copy of the Vatican 
MS. The Latin version of Turrianus had been previously pub- 
lished under the title, “ Homilia de Deo trino et uno, et de 
——_ Incarnationis contra heres in el In - oo 

. the title runs, “ A Homily of Hi us against the he 

of one Noetus.” Noetus h firma that the Father himself 
was Christ, and that the Father himself was born, suffered, and 
died ; and Hippolytus, after stating the historical circumstances 


under which Noetus propounded his heresy, and the faithful 
exercise of discipline which ended in the casting out of the 
heretic from the church, proceeds with his refutation as fol- 
lows :— 


“ And this is what Christ himself said when in the gospel he 
confessed both his Father and his God, saying, ‘I go away to my 
Father and your Father, and my God and your God.’ If, therefore, 
Noetus dares to say that Christ himself is the Father, let him tell 
us to what Father Christ was going away according to this saying 
in the gospel. But if he thinks that we should abandon the gospel 
and listen to his folly, he labours in vain, ‘ for we ought to obey 
God rather than men.’ 

“ And if he should say, ‘ Christ himself said, I and the Father 
are one,’ let him atiend to the expression, and consider that he did 
not say, ‘I and the Father am one,’ but ‘are’ one. For ‘ are’ is 
not used of one, but he uses it to point out two persons and one 
power. He explained this himself when he said to the Father con- 
cerning his disciples, ‘ The glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as we are one : I in them, 
and thou in me; that they may be made perfect in one, that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me.’ What have the Noetians 
to say to these things? Are all one body according to substance ? 
Or do we become one by the power and disposition of like-minded- 
ness? In the very same manner the Son (#a;) who was sent pro- 
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claimed to them that were in the world, and knew him not, that he 
was in the Father by power and disposition. For the Son is the 
mind of the Father. Those who have the mind of the Father 
accordingly receive Christ; but they who have not the mind of the 
Father reject him. And if they cite the case of Philip, who said, 
‘ Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us,’ and to whom our Lord 
answered saying, ‘ Have I been so long time with you, Philip, and 
yet hast thou not known me? he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father. Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me ?—if they cite this as proof that Christ calls himself the 
Father, let them know that they herein adduce the most direct con- 
tradiction to their own dogma, and convict themselves by the very 
scripture they bring forward; for when Christ, by very deed and 
word, had declared himself the Son, they yet did not know him, 
and were unable to comprehend or perceive his power, and Philip, 
not understanding how far it was possible to see, asked that he 
might look upon the Father, and so our Lord answered him, ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father ;’ that is, if thou hast seen 
me, through me you may know the Father; for the Father is brought 
within easy reach of our knowledge through the image which bears 
his likeness; but if thou hast not known the image, that is, the 
Son, how think you to see the Father? And that these things are 
as we have stated them, the context evinces, shewing that the Son, 
being set forth, was sent from the Father and went to the Father. 

“ And many other passages, or rather, all others, bear witness to 
this truth. So evidently, too, is their testimony borne, that a man 
is forced, even though unwilling, to confess God the Father 
Almighty and Christ Jesus the Son of God, God become man, to 
whom the Father hath made subject all things save himself and the 
Holy Spirit, and that these are truly three. And if he desires fur- 
ther to know how the unity of God is proved, let him know that his 
power is one, and that so far as concerns his power God is one; but 
so far as concerns the incarnation, there is a threefold exhibition, 
(éaideEs¢), as shall shortly.be proved when we come to the positive 
side of our argument, and deliver the true doctrine. The thitige 
which we have said are the articles of our common faith, for théte 
is one God in whom we must believe, but unbegotten, impassible, 
immortal, doing all that he willeth, as he willeth, when ke willéth. 
What, then, will this nothing-knowing Noetus dare to reply to these 
things! [Nénrog wa vot]. Since, therefore, Noetus is thus speedily 
confuted, let us pass to the demonstration of the truth ; that, as he 
has endeavoured to disseminate his error, we may establish the 
truth against which all these so great heresies have arisen, and yet 
say nothing to the purpose. 

“ One God there is, my brethren, and the knowledge of him we 
receive from the holy Scriptures, and from no other source. For, 
just as any person wishing to be skilled in the wisdom of this world 
will find no other means of attaining his desire than by studying 
the writings of philosophers, so as many of us as resolve to practise 
godliness must draw our information from no other source than from 
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the oracles of God. Whatever, therefore, the holy Scriptures 
declare, let us observe ; and whatever they teach, let us understand ; 
and as the Father wills that we believe in him, let us believe; and 
as he wills that the Son be honoured, let us honour him ; and as he 
wills that the Holy Spirit be given, let us receive him,—not after 
our own understanding, nor after our private prejudices and precon- 
ceptions, nor using violence towards the things given us of God, but 
as he himself intended to teach by the holy Scriptures, so let us 
mark and understand.” 


These instructions were suddenly interrupted in the first 
year of Maximin the Thracian (A.D. 235). orthy, as his con- 
temporaries might have said, of a more glorious death than 
mere decay or ie could inflict, Hippolytas won the two- 
fold honour of a long and useful life, and a martyr’s death. 
When he had already spent his life in the service of his master, 
he was called upon to give up for his sake the remnant he yet 
held. Prudentius, in the verses he has written in celebration 
of this martyr, assures us that the heathen magistrate found in 
the name of Hippolytus a sufficient warrant for the manner of 
his death, and ordered him to be torn asunder by horses, that 
he might in his death resemble the chaste but slandered son of 
Theseus, whose name he had borne through life. This we 
ma happily be spared believing. The numerous calls upon 
feeling which fact makes, oblige us to adopt a strict economy 
of emotion, and forbid that we should waste, upon what may 
be only fiction, the sentiments of pity or regret which are so 
abundantly demanded by actual events. In the case of Hip- 
polytus, there is little need to resort to fiction, for we read that 
he was banished “ in insulam nocivam Sardiniam ;” and it is 
not likely that an old man, spent with anxiety, study, and 
manifold labours, would long resist the influence of the un- 
wholesome climate, unusual habits of life, and harsh treatment, 
or would long disappoint the intention of his persecutors. 
“ Feminis lugere honestum est, viris meminisse.” 

Rather than attempt to detail the theological opinions of 
Hippolytus, we would recall one or two of the characteristics 
of the theology of his time. We appreciate the service ren- 
dered by the early theologians, and are put in a position from 
which we see the whole bulk and symmetry of their intellects 
only when we stand so as to see at the same time the work 
they had to perform. The men whom, for the prospects of 
Christianity, it was chiefly important to win over, were those 
of active and disciplined mind, who were dissatisfied with the 
philosophical systems in vogue, but who could not, and would 
not, divest themselves of the mental habits, nor discard all 
the modes of thought to which, throughout their thinking 
lives, these systems had accustomed them. The philosophical 
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inquiries of these men were to be met by philosophical ex- 
planations. An exposition of the faith was called for, which 
should appeal to the learned through all that was good in 
their previous learning. A method and range of instruction 
was required which should at once defend Christianity from 
the attacks of philosophy, and should invite the attention of 
all who were thirsting for the truth. To pew Christianity 
in such a form was a very difficult task. It required that the 
Christian theologian should have thorough sympathy with the 
intellectual culture of Greece, and yet should at the same 
time be wholly obedient to the teacher of Nazareth. When 
a modern reader finds so much philosophical terminology 
mingling with the words of Scripture in ancient expositions of 
the faith, he is to remember that, in their day, these forms 
of expression were intelligible and pregnant, and that through- 
out the educated world they were familiarly used. There-were 
certain ideas current which, however incomprehensible or ab- 
surd to us, were not then the guilt of individuals, but the 
common inheritance of all thinking persons. These ideas were 
part of the property of every mind, and with them, whatever 
the mind received, had to be harmonized. Now, this was so 
different a juncture from that which Christian sentiments and 
ideas have to effect when they enter the modern mind, that we 
are very apt to underrate the efforts of the early theologians, 
not understanding the union which they had to bring about. 
An educated and speculative heathenism is a very different 
thing to deal with from that state of mind to which modern 
theology has to introduce itself; and few, if any, periods of 
the church's history have required from her leaders a more 
generous breadth of sympathy, or a more genuine culture, or 
a more judicious treatment of opinions. 

Moreover, in judging.of the value of early documents, we 
are to bear in mind that the truth delivered in Scripture was 
not discovered all at once, and that what is to us obvious and 
trite, was only slowly developed by the labour and repeated 
mistakes of the fathers of Christian theology. Instead, there- 
fore, of summarily condemning as heretical every writer who 
does not distinctly and fully declare the truth according to our 
light, we are to inquire whether he spoke in denial of, or only 
in ignorance of, the whole truth. Wo an not to blame him 
for having come so short a distance on the road, but to con- 
sider whether his face be turned in the right direction, and 
what willingness and ability he manifests for prosecuting the 
journey. And we will also learn to distinguish between “ the 
first principles of the oracles of God,” and “ the things hard to 
be understood.” Of the latter, there is one which falls under 
the notice of Hippolytus in this homily ; it is the doctrine of 
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the eternal generation of the Son. The difficulties connected 
with this doctrine are known best by those who have a 
examined it, and no one who does not expect a miraculous 
unanimity of consent among the fathers is astonished to dis- 
cover that the church lived till the time of Origen without 
possessing any exact statement of this doctrine, while it 
abounded in statements quite inconsistent with it. The truth 
is, that it was the difficulties and obvious errors of Hippolytus 
himself, that drew Origen to consider the matter, and to deliver 
that statement of the truth which has ever since been generally 
received as the orthodox doctrine. Justin Martyr, — rhaps 
Theophilus of Antioch (though even such authorities as Lumper 
and Dorner disagree as to his opinion), did not grasp the truth 
on this point, though they avoided the common error. They 
did not say with Tatian and Athenagoras, that the Word in the 
beginning of the world becomes the first-born work of the 
Father, but much further were they from saying with Bishop 
Pearson, “ The essence which God always had without begin- 
ing, without beginning he did communicate, being always 
Father as always God.” They did not with Tertullian maintain 
that there was a time when there was no Son (“ Fuit autem 
tempus, cum ei filius non fuit."—Adv. Hermog. 3) ; but neither 
do they with Dionysius of Alexandria distinctly aver that 
“there never was (a time) when God was not a Father.” 
Hippolytus views the generation of the Son as dependent on 
the will of the Father, and thinks of his production as merely 
for purposes of creation. On this point Hippolytus thus ex- 
presses himself :-— 


“ But as the author, and fellow-counsellor, and maker of all that 
is made, he begot the Word; which Word, retained within himself 
and unseen by the created world, he makes visible; uttering the 
first creating word (gw»7),* and begetting light of light, he sent forth 
the Lord to the creation ; the Lord, his own reason (vi%¢), formerly 
visible to himself alone, and unseen by that which was made, he 
now makes visible, that through his appearing the world might see 
him and be saved. 

“ And in this way beside himself there existed another.t Anc- 





* In this chapter, and specially in this expression, Hippolytus evinces his 
belief that the prolation of the Son was contingent upon the Father’s 
of creation. The similarity of this doctrine to that of Tertullian may be seen 
from many passages in the tract Adv. Praxean, ¢.., in c. 6, he says:—*“ Ut 
primum deus voluit ea, quae cum Sophiae ratione et sermone disposuerat intra 
se, in substantias et species suas edere, ipsum primum protulit sermonem 
habentem in se individuas suas rationem et Sophiam, ut per ipsum flerent 
universa, per quem erant cogitata atque disposita, imo et facta jam, quantum 
in dei sensu,” 

t tures cagioraro — #rsgog. This expression certainly forces us to 
eonclude that Hippolytus did not consider the Son to exist as a person until 
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ther, I say, not meaning that there are two Gods, but as light of 
light, or as water flowing out of its fountain, or as a ray from the 
sun. For there is but one power which proceedeth from the whole 
(éx rot wavrig), and the whole is the Father, from whom proceedeth 
this Power, the Word. This is the reason which came forth in the 
world, and was manifested the Son of God (ra7;). All things exist 
by him, and he alone is of the Father. Who then introduces a 
multitude of God’s increasing through the ages? For all, however 
unwilling, are shut up to this creed, that the whole runs up to one. 
(rb arity ing tv dvargive). If, therefore, all things run up into one, 
even according to Valentinus, and Marcion, and Cerinthus, and all 
their silly talk, they are forced unwillingly to confess that the one is 
the cause of all, and thus bear their extorted testimony to the truth 
that one God made all things according to his own will. And the 
same gave the law and the prophets; and gifting them with the 
Holy Spirit, he caused them so to speak that, receiving the inspira- 
tion of the Father’s power, they should declare the counsel and will 
of the Father.” 


What these fathers held was not Sabellianism, for they main- 
tained the distinction of the persons ; neither was it Arianism, 
for they maintained the sameness of the essence ; but neither 
was it the orthodox doctrine, for they held that the generation 
or the prolation of the Son was contingent on the purpose of 
God to create, and that while he was, as the word or reason of 
the Father, co-eternal with him, he was only subsequently to 
the purpose and will of the Father sent forth as a personal 
agent. In fact, they felt the difficulty involved in their posi- 
tion. They must have seen that it was something very like a 
contradiction to maintain the existence of a person 
of the eternal divine substance, uncreated, and yet who does 
not come forth till a period that at least bears relation to time. 
They saw that to the Son two things were to be attributed, 
eternal divine nature and personal genesis ; but how these two 
were to be reconciled, Origen was the first to see. His philo- 
sophical mind gave the solution which does not lose the eternity 
in the genesis, nor the personality in the one divine essence, 
but seeing God, the eternal Father, sees the Son as therefore 


thus sent forth by the Father to create. Bull feels that some defence of this 
passage is needed, and says (Defensio Fid. Nic., 2d Ed., p. 868) :—‘ Agnosco 
quidem hic ab Hippolyto generationem quandam Verbo, sive Filio Dei tribui, 
quae mundi creationem proxime antecesserit. Sed omnino nego de generatione 
loqui Hippolytum proprie dicta, quae scilicet Verbi fuerit productio, quave 
Verbum ipsum, cum prius non existeret, existere coeperit.” This defence is 
invalid. The generation here spoken of is the only generation Hippolytus 
knows anything about, and is that generation whereby the Son “ becomes the 
first-begotten of the Father,” (v.c. 15). At all events, if he and the others 
who use similar language intend to intimate that before this manifestation or 
prolation the Word existed as a person eternally in the Father, they are, as 
Goode has convincingly shewn, equally heterodox. 
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eternei, though begotten, and as therefore divine, though dis- 
tinct. These remarks may help to an understanding of some 
of the statements which occur in the homily. 





Art. IIL.—The Philosophy of the Unconditioned Examined. 


It has been affirmed by Sir William Hamilton, that the Un- 
conditioned, the Infinite, the Absolute, the First Cause, is 
inconceivable and incognisable. And as the Being thus desig- 
nated has been at the same time identified with God, we seem 
to be hurried by this formidable dictum to the disastrous con- 
clusion, that the Creator of all things is equally, that is, abso- 
lutely inconceivable and incognisable. This conclusion is 
indeed avowed by Hamilton, and carried out with the most 
sy elaboration by Mansel in his recent work on the 
imits of religious thought. To relieve the aching sense of 
separation from God, which is awakened in the mind by this 
sweeping asseveration, we are constrained to examine the 
grounds on which it rests. 

2. If it were merely meant that a being barely defined by a 
negative, by the absence of a definite quality, that is, in fact, 
not yet defined at all, is so fa inconceivable and incognisable, 
there could be no difficulty in yielding our assent to the pro- 
position. The unwhite, insipid, insipient, is so far inconceiv- 
able, because it has not yet presented us with any quality to 
conceive. It only tantalises our conceptive faculty by announc- 
ing the absence of certain conceivables, as whiteness, sapidity, 
sapience. It feeds even our imagination with emptiness. Such 
is the philosophy of the pure negative. It gives us a broad 
hint of the inexhaustible store of positive and conceivable 
qualities in reserve ; but then it puts its inexorable negative on 
them all, and so leaves us totally in the dark as to the entities 
it intends. It introduces the mind to an insufferably dull mas- 
querade, in which the masks are all so thorough, that not a 
characteristic of the various parties, whether true or false, is 
allowed to meet the eye. Such a philosophy is truly incon- 
’ ceivable and impossible. It is mere trifling. 

3. Now if any one were to say, the unwhite, insipid, insipi- 
ent is inconceivable ; but the sky is unwhite, insipid, insipient, 
and, therefore, it is inconceivable and incognisable ; the absur- 
dity and erroneousness of the conclusion would be manifest. 
Yet the syllogism is in diction unassailable. Hence, as the 
conclusion is manifestly false, there must be falsehood in the 
premises. We detect the fallacy in the assertion, that the un- 
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white, insipid, insipient, is inconceivable and incognisable. The 
truth is this. That which is unwhite, &c., is only so far incon- 
ceivable as yet, simply because we have got as yet no quality to 
conceive. But we cannot tell whether it is absolutely incon- 
ceivable, until its positive qualities and real nature are laid 
before us. As soon, however, as we are informed that it is the 
sky that is thus defined, we find that it is conceivable and 
cognisable, not only in other respects, but even in those by 
which it was negatively defined. The ethereal blue, we are 
perfectly aware, is not white, and possesses no quality corres- 
ponding to sapidity or sapience. Hence we get the general 
principle, that a thing on y negatively defined is unconceived 
and unknown as yet, though it may be, if its positive qualities 
were revealed, both conceivable and cognisable. In this sense, 
then, the Unconditioned is, so far as it is thus negatively 
described, as yet inconceivable. But when we are informed 
that by the Unconditioned is meant God, a new light springs 
up in our mind, by which we are enabled to understand even 
the application of this negative epithet to the Supreme. “God 
is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” Here 
is a goodly array of intelligible and observable qualities, by 
which we can form a comparatively clear and definite notion of 
the great Being, and even discern the very propriety and neces- 
sity of those negative epithets, Unconditioned, Infinite, Eternal, 
Absolute, Unchangeable, by which he is justly characterised. 
4. But our philosophers mean something more than this 
when they place the Unconditioned, the Infinite, the Absolute, 
beyond conception or cognisance. They hold, we must sup- 
pose, that these special qualities, condition, limitation, relation, 
are of such a nature, that the very fact of their absence from 
any being renders it inconceivable and incognisable, though 
the absence of other qualities is not attended with the like re- 
sult. The line of argument, therefore, by which this is sought to 
be established is first to be noticed. We must then examine the 
negatives which theese terms afford, and we shall do so with 
clearness and effect by considering them not promiscuously 
in a group, but severally in succession. 
5. The whole substance of the argument supposed to de- 
monstrate the inconceivableness of the Unconditioned is com- - 
rised in the axiom that we conceive by condition. “To think 
is to condition.” To conceive is to regard as conditioned. 
Hence the Unconditioned is inconceivable, and therefore incog- 
nisable. There is no more to be said, and accordingly no more 
is said. Sir William Hamilton was not the man to multiply 
words without occasion. A similar line of argument poe 
to the other negatives, To conceive is to limit. Hence the 
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unlimited or Infinite is inconceivable. To conceive is to stand 
in actual relation to the conceived. The unrelated or Absolute 
is therefore inconceivable. In short, we conceive by condition, 
limitation, relation, and so we cannot conceive the Uncondi- 
tioned, the Infinite, the Absolute. 

' 6. Before a upon the examination of this argument, 
it is necessary to call to mind some points of essential import- 
ance relating to negative terms. (1.) Every negative is the con- 
a of the corresponding positive, and the two between 
them include the whole of being. Thus good and not good 
comprise the whole of things. There is no being, actual or 
ideal, that does not come under the one or the other. Hence 
two contradictories are the complements of each other, and 
together make up the grand total of existing and even possible 
things. (2.) The negative is called the indefinite, because, 
while it determines the absence of a certain quality, it leaves 
the character of the mass of things which it embraces undeter- 
mined. This heterogeneous collection contains, in general, at 
least three distinguishable classes of things. 1st, Those beings 
that want the quality in question, simply because it does not ap- 
ply to their nature. Thus a stone is unwise, because the quality 
of wisdom has no relation to its nature. These are the properly 
indefinite. 2d, Those beings that are devoid of the quality, 
though it is applicable to their nature. Thus some men are 
said to be unwise, while others are reckoned wise. These are 
marked, not so much by the mere absence of the quality in 
question, as by the presence of its contrary. They are therefore 
in reality definite. Thus the unwise in this sense are the 
foolish. (3.) The negative is used to denote the absence of a qua- 
lity in a certain respect, or in every respect. It is taken for 
granted in the present discussion, that we are thinking of actual 
things, otherwise we cannot talk of their knowableness. 
Now actual things have all more than one property. Hence 
the negative may refer to the thing so designated, either in 
respect of a certain quality, or in respect of all its qualities, or 
its whole nature. Thus aman may be said to be unwise or 
foolish, either in respect of the use of money, or in respect of 
his whole conduct. Hence there are three distinguishable 
classes coming under every negative. Ist, Those beings in 
which the quality is simply absent as inapplicable. 2d, Those 
in which the contrary quality is present in the whole of the 
thing. 3d, Those in which the contrary quality is present in 
some part of the thing. 

7. THE UNCONDITIONED. These distinctions being before 
us, let us examine whether the Unconditioned be inconceivable, 
any farther than other negatives, from the mere circumstance 
of condition being the quality absent. The Unconditioned 
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includes, 1, the unconditioned from the incompatibility of condi- 
tion with the nature of the thing ; 2, the unconditioned in every 
respect ; and 3, the unconditioned in some respect. The first 
class, it is clear, has no existence in the present instance, as 
there is absolutely no being to the nature of which condition 
does not apply. Even to be isacondition, To havea property 
is to be conditioned. The second class, the totally uncondi- 
tioned, is impossible, if contradictory conditions be involved, 
and pure nothing, even if positive conditions only be regarded. 
A being without any condition is a contradiction in terms, 
since being itself is a condition, and every quality is a condi- 
tion. The third of these classes, the unconditioned in some 
respect, is so comprehensive as to include all beings whatsoever, 
as there is no being that is not free from innumerable conditions. 
Gold is not white, black, blue, &c.; light, transparent, &c. 
The absence of some condition does not of itself render any 
being, otherwise, of course, conditioned, inconceivable or incog- 
nisable. This universal class, then, is not excluded from the 
observation or imagination by the mere fact of its wanting 
some conditions. If it were so, all nature would be beyond the 
ken of reason. Thus it appears there is nothing unintelligible 
in the Unconditioned, except where it denotes the impossible or 
the non-existent. 

If it be said that we have confounded the division of all 
things into the conditioned and the unconditioned, by the in- 
troduction of the partly unconditioned, which is of course 
partly conditioned and inclusive of all being, we cannot help it, 
if reason and nature will have it so. Our philosophers use 
condition in the most unbounded sense. With them to think 
is to condition, and to be is to be conditioned. Hence the 
class we speak of forces itself upon us. The very Being of 
beings is thus conditioned, not only by being, but by every 
positive attribute he is‘confessed to possess, A stone does not 
“awe wisdom, and a spirit does not sess hardness, and 

ence, in these respects, they are unconditioned. If condition 
is to be taken in this all-comprehensive sense, there is nothing 
totally unconditioned, nothing totally conditioned. And we 
may add, no being is unintelligible or napprehensible from the 
mere circumstance of the presence or absence of a certain 
condition. 

8. There is another meaning of this particular negative, the 
Unconditioned, to which, though it is rather airy and abstruse, 
we will venture to refer. Unconditioned may mean undefined 
as to condition, not having the conditions of being determined. 
This is perhaps the only tenable contradictory of the condi- 
tioned, the latter being understood to mean the definite as to 
condition. In this sense, it is quite true that the Unconditioned 
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is inconceivable and incognisable. It is, in short, impossible. 
For every existent is perfectly defined in all its conditions by 
the fact of its being. And we can conceive only the definite. 
Hence the undefined in point of condition is impossible and 
inconceivable. 
_ Now, our philosophers meant by the Unconditioned, either 
the determined as to the absence of condition, or the undeter- 
mined as to condition. If the latter, their conclusion is true, 
but nugatory, as it refers to the impossible. If the former, 
their conclusion has been found to be invalid. If they infer, 
in the one sense, and then employ their conclusion in the other, 
they are in the position of having proved one thing and ima- 
gining that they have proved another; in other words, they 
have slipped into the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. In any 
case, their principle is either unsound, or affords a meagre and 
unsatisfactory philosophy of the Unconditioned. 

9. If our philosophers complain that we have misappre- 
hended them, and declare that they mean by the conditioned 
that of which the existence and nature are conditioned by some 
other being, and by the unconditioned that of which the exist- 
ence and nature are not conditioned by any other being, we 
thank them for the correction. It relieves us, and we hope it 
will release them ‘from the use of the word condition in so 
extensive a sense, that even to think is to condition. A con- 
dition, then, is that without which a certain being could not 
have come into existence. In this true and important sense, 
the Creator is absolutely unconditioned, and every created 
thing is absolutely conditioned. But in this sense, to think is 
no longer to condition ; the phrase, indeed, has no meaning, or 
one in which it is ut’ .e. Even with God himself, to think is 
not to condition,—that is, to give being. A condition is nowa 
fiat of creation, a deed of omnipotence. 

It remains for us to consider how this new sense of the 
word condition affects the general principle on which the 
dictum that the unconditioned is inconceivable and incognis- 
able is founded. The condition by which the unconditioned is 
negatively defined is now the sine qua non of existence, the 
cause, the creative act by which a thing is called into being. 
But the condition, in the fundamental principle that we con- 
ceive by condition, is merely a quality, property, or character- 
istic by which a thing is so far determined to be what it is. 
In the first place, therefore, the logical nexus is broken, as the 
middle term has two different meanings, and therefore the 
conclusion does not follow. 

In the next place, the principle comes simply to this, that 
we perceive and conceive only the determinate or the definite. 
To conceive is to define. The definite is conceivable. The 
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existent is by the very fact definite, and therefore conceivable 
and cognisable. The negative is merely the not yet conceiv- 
able. Let it be existent ; then it has certain definite qualities, 
though it wants others, and so it is perceivable and conceivable 
by a competent intellect. 

Let it be ted, then, for the present, that the necessity or 
the impossibility of a conditio sine qua non—a condition 
without which a thing cannot be—is not a noticeable “— 
of things, which is all that our philosophers can demand. Then 
it is manifest that this circumstance does not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the noticeableness of the thing so charac- 
terised. We notice definite qualities in the conditioned, with- 
out mooting the question whether it be conditioned—in the 
sense of caused—or unconditioned. We discern and conceive 
definite qualities likewise in the unconditioned undoubted] 
without being impeded by the impossibility of its being mek 
We observe and conceive the qualities of a tree, without enter- 
taining the question whether it be conditioned as to its origin 
or nature by another. We discern and conceive the wisdom of 
God without any conscious reference to his absolute inde- 
pendence. 

10. It is only fair to notice that our philosophers may raise 
another question of considerable importance in relation to this 
topic. They may affirm that there is a difference between 
absolute and restricted, or uncreated and created intelligence, 
and that the unconditioned only can conceive and cognise the 
unconditioned. We accept the distinction, and acknowledge its 
value. The unconditioned alone can thoroughly perceive the 
unconditioned, or, we will add, the conditioned. The condi- 
tioned, that is, created, reason perceives and conceives only accord- 
ing to the measure of its yee capacity and access to things. 
It has not, on the one hand, perceived all that is in anything, 
not even in itself. But it has, on the other hand, discerned in 
some degree certain attributes even of the unconditioned. It 
has not reached the utmost length of its possible attainments 
in either direction, nor has it any ground for setting a precise 
limit, beyond which it cannot go in the avenues on which it 
has entered. We know, and we follow on to know. 

We regard it also as a self-evident truth, that the uncondi- 
tioned or uncaused, as well as the conditioned or caused, per- 
ceives and conceives things definitely, that is, as they actually 
are. To be is to be defined in essence and property. It is 
impossible to conceive the undeterminate ; and this is a per- 
fection of the uncreated as well as of the created intellect. 


So far, then, is the created reason from being degraded by 
thinking only of the definite, or, in other words, conceiving 
only by condition, that it is in this respect on a par with the 
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uncreated. And our philosophers have indeed told us a very 
important fact when they informed us that mind conceives 
by condition, or as things exist, but they have not thereby 

inted out that which limits human reason or distinguishes 
it from superhuman, inasmuch as uncreated reason itself must 
perceive and conceive things in the self-same way. Hence 
the necessity of thinking by condition, being common to created 
and uncreated intellect, does not afford the shadow of a basis 
for the destructive philosophy of the unconditioned. We 
venture to say there is no opposition between the conditioned 
and the unconditioned in point of intelligence. There may 
be a reason that transcends human reason, but we are bold 
to affirm that there is no reason that contradicts it. What 
is logically necessary or impossible to the conditioned reason 
is equally so to the supreme intelligence. 

11. Thus it appears that if condition mean property, cha- 
racteristic, the totally unconditioned is either impossible or 
non-existent, as there is no being without some condition. 
The partly unconditioned is also the partly conditioned, and 
includes all being, and, because conditioned, is so far con- 
ceivable and cognisable. The undetermined as to condition 
is alone inconceivable, incognisable, and impossible. For no 
thing can be undetermined as to its qualities, If condition 
mean that without which a thing cannot come into being, then 
the unconditioned and the conditioned are perceivable and con- 
ceivable in their definite properties, without reference to this 
anterior condition of their existence. And lastly, if it be 
asserted that uncreated intelligence transcends created, it is to 
be remembered that they agree at least in thinking of and 
perceiving things as they are,—that is, according to the 
definite characteristics of their nature. If these strictures be 
accepted as correct, it is evident that this seemingly impreg- 
nable dictum of recent philosophy falls to the pono 4 

12. Out of the ruins, however, of this dictum may be con- 
structed the solid basis of a hopeful philosophy of things. 
The purely indeterminate is impossible, inconceivable, and 
incognisable. The determinate is conceivable, may be possible, 
and, if realised, cognisable. Under the definite are the con- 
ditioned and the unconditioned. The totally unconditioned 
is impossible or non-existent. The partly unconditioned in- 
cludes all being, as there is no creature that is not free from 
some condition. It comprehends, therefore, the Creator and 
the creature. The impossible, the non-existent, the creature 
and the Creator, are all definite, and so far conceivable. Crea- 
ture and Creator, as actual beings, are moreover perceivable, 
in whole by the Creator, in part by the intelligent creature. 
Each we know in part, and are coming to know more and more. 
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If we take the higher and narrower sense of the word con- 
dition, namely, the efficient without which there is no effect, 
the unconditioned is simply the Creator, and the conditioned 
the creature. In the last resort the former is the conditioning, 
as the latter is the conditioned. If we can understand the 
conditioned, we can equally comprehend the conditioning. 
Each is conceived by condition, that is, by noticeable qualities. 
It is common to the created and the uncreated to conceive 
that only which is definite in its characteristics. Hence this 
at least imposes no limitation on human apprehension. The 
existent is determinate in its properties. The unconditioned, 
by hypothesis, exists, and is therefore definite. Hence it is 
capable of being conceived. This is a more cheerful philoso- 
phy than that of the above dictum. It amounts simply to 
this, that the definite is conceivable, and that the existent is of 
necessity definite, and therefore perceptible and intelligible, 
by the created intellect in part, by the uncreated in full. 

13. Tue InFinire. The author of the above dictum divides 
the unconditioned into the infinite and the absolute, so that, 
so far as his theory is concerned, the discussion of the uncondi- 
tioned involves that of the other two. As Mansel, however, 
omits the unconditioned, and takes up successively the infinite 
and the absolute on separate grounds, it is necessary to exa- 
mine them in the same order and detail. He lays down the 
principle that conception implies limitation, and draws from it 
the grave conclusion, that “a consciousness of the infinite as 
such thus necessarily involves a self-contradiction ; for it im- 
plies the recognition by limitation and difference of that which 
can only be given as unlimited and indifferent.” He pursues 
a similar line of argument to shew that the Absolute and the 
First Cause cannot be construed in thought, and seems to de- 
monstrate, by inexorable logic, that reason is not only incom- 
petent to form any conception of the being possessing these 
attributes, but plunges into a fathomless sea of self-contradic- 
tory conclusions whenever it makes the attempt. He thus con- 
cedes the wildest asseverations of speculation run mad, in 
order to exhibit the impossibility of anything approaching to 
a philosophy of the infinite. 

14 If our author had strictly adhered to the conclusion 
above quoted, with the cautious limitation, “as such,” which 
it contains, it would have been a very harmless announcement. 
For it would have been merely an assertion in loose terms, 
that consciousness is unable to grasp, not properly the infinite, 
but infinity. And his conclusion does not touch conception, 
though his premise does. The infinite, always granting it to 
be a reality, has, besides infinity, some other qualities which 
are definite, and therefore conceivable and discernible, even by 
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a limited intellect. A being known by one or more qualities, 
though another of its attributes be unknown, must be ad- 
mitted to be partly known, and may, in the course of time, 
become better known; and this is as much as can be said of 
human knowledge, even in regard to finite things. But it is 
impossible to read the author’s melancholy pages without 
coming to the obvious conclusion that, after enunciating his 
metaphysical dogma, with the restriction of it to consciousness 
as the faculty, and infinity as the quality, he tacitly assumes 
it in his subsequent reasonings in its unrestricted form. With- 
out the unqualified position, however, that the infinite is incon- 
ceivable and incognisable, his most formidable inferences con- 
cerning our mental incapacity are both irrelevant and unfounded. 
We must therefore examine this unacknowledged basis of all 
his reasonings. 

15. The finite, then, in its proper signification, is a term of 
quantity, and strictly applies to that which is capable of the 
relations of greater and less, It has reference only to that 
which is continuous or numerable. The term infinite is to be 
understood as the contradictory of the finite, in this its strict 
sense. It is to be used, not with the freedom or latitude of 
popular discourse, but in a clear and determinate sense. —— 
tives are intricate enough, without exaggerating their difficulty 
by attaching to them a vague or vacillating meaning. Thus, 
when it is said that God is infinite in holiness, the meaning is 
good and intelligible. It denotes the absolute perfection of 
the divine holiness. And when it is asserted that his perfec- 
tions are infinite, it is merely intended that no perfection is 
wanting to him, without determining whether the number of 
them be limited or not. But the highest in degree, the whole 
and such like popular variations of the term infinite, are to be 
excluded from view at present. Holiness and other spiritual 
qualities, hardness, whiteness, and numberless other material 
properties, are incapable of being strictly and properly infinite. 
The infinite is the contradictory of the finite in that which is 
capable of increase and decrease. 

16. The infinite and the finite, it is to be remembered, as 
contradictories, include the whole of being. Hence the in- 
finite contains (a) the large class of things to the nature of 
which finitude has no relation, and these are of course utterly 
undefined by the term infinite, though they are exceedingly 
numerous. Most of the properties of mind and matter are of 
such a nature as to exclude the relation of greater and less, and, 
therefore, come under the head of infinite, only as not being 
capable of number or measure. These all, however, are in 
themselves perfectly definite and intelligible when otherwise 
made known. This class of the infinite, then, is only not yet 
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conceivable until otherwise defined. Such indeed are not pro- 
perly infinite in the usual sense of the term. 
en we confine ourselves to the measurable, or those 
things that are capable of increase or decrease, the infinite takes 
its definite form, in which it denotes the presence of the quality 
contrary to finitude. In this sense it includes (6) the infinite 
in every respect ; and (c) the infinite in some respect. Now the 
infinite in every respect is simply impossible, as it would 
include opposite respects, as small and great. And that which 
is nothing but infinite, even if compatible, is unreal ; as in the 
real, besides the immeasurableness, there is at the least the pro- 
rty that is immeasurable, and this property is definite and 
nowable. Space is infinite in solid dimension ; and dimension 
is a quality that may be known. To be in measure or beyond 
measure does not constitute any substantive quality. Lead is 
nothing but lead, whether it be an inch or an infinite sphere. 
All beings whatsoever must have other qualities than infinity, 
which make them what they are. Hence the purely, that is 
solely, or if you will, wholly infinite, is not a substantive realit 
at all. It does not even give us space or time, neither of which 
is a substantive being. 
- The infinite in some respect, then, can alone have place 
among real things. If its qualities be consistent, it is possi- 
ble. When real, all its real qualities, even those to which 
infinity belongs, are in themselves definite and so conceivable 
and cognisable. The qualities of all substantive things are 
numerous, and infinity is only one among many. Hence the 
knowledge we may have of things that are infinite is vastly 
greater than what we want, even on the supposition that this 
quality can in no way be cognised or conceived. 

17. We are now prepared to examine, with less anxiety 
about the result, the statement that “ the recognition,” whether 
in consciousness or conception, “ by limitation of that which 
can only be given as unlimited,” involves a self-contradiction. 
Let us first take the conception. To conceive by limit what is, 
by hypothesis, actually unlimited, is certainly contradictory, if 
limit be used in the same sense and applied to the same things 
in both parts of the proposition. Otherwise not. Now if con- 
ceiving by limit be a law of the mental constitution, and not 
specially got up for the infinite, it will apply equally to other 
negatives. If the unwise then be merely that which is not 
limited or defined in point of wisdom, we cannot indeed as 
yet conceive it, simply because the mind has no handle by 
which to take hold of it. But if it mean the foolish, we have 
a definite characteristic in the quality contrary to wisdom, 
and can form so far a sufficient conception of the thing so 
designated. While the absence of a particular quality, then, 
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yields no object to the conceptive faculty, the presence of the 
opposite agg | affords a definite and tangible reality to the 
i ination. The negative, therefore, if it mean the unde- 
fined, is as yet unconceived ; but if it denote that which is 
defined by the presence of the contrary quality, it is conceiv- 
able. Hence it appears that to conceive by limit is to con- 
ceive the definite. But the infinite, in the sense in which we 
now view it, is definite in respect to the presence of the qua- 
lity contrary to finitude, There is no self-contradiction, then, 
in conceiving definitely that which is definite, even though it 
be so in respect of the presence of infinity. 

Having seen that the conception of the infinite does not 
really involve a contradiction, it is easy to shew that we actually 
do conceive the infinite. An attribute that is utterly incon- 
ceivable cannot be known to belong to any real thing. But 
infinity is known to belong to space, time, the duration of the 
Eternal Being. Infinity, therefore, is not wholly inconceivable. 
But infinity is a simple idea, and therefore cannot be partly 
conceivable and partly inconceivable. Hence it must be con- 
ceivable. Moreover, the Supreme Intelligent conceives objects 
definitely, or as they are.. He conceives the infinite. There 
can therefore be no contradiction between conceiving the 
defined and conceiving the infinite. The infinite we speak of 
is real, and therefore of necessity definite and so conceivable. 

Next, with regard to consciousness we have to say, that the 
infinite, if existent, is of course definite and cognisable asa 
whole by the Intelligent Infinite. The conceivable, however, 
may not be always cognisable by us asa whole. This is not 
peculiar to the infinite. The earth is not cognisable by us as 
a whole. We seldom know the whole of anything by actual 
observation, whether finite or infinite. Yet we may fairly 
enough say we know a thing that may be infinite when we 
know a part of it. If we examine an inch cube of gold, we 
have as perfect a knowledge of it as if we beheld an infinite 
solid of the precious metal. The quality of infinity neither 
adds to nor detracts from our capacity of observing the positive 

ualities of any kind of being, It is said we do not know the In- 
finite to be infinite. But we may not know the finite to be finite, 
and yet we may know it sufficiently for our pu Men once 
did not know the earth to be finite, and we do not know by 
actual observation the heavens to be finite. Yet we never 
doubt our power of knowing these objects of our senses. Be- 
sides, though we do not know the infinite by actual observation, 
yet we certainly know infinites by the force of reason, intuitive 
or deductive, as algebraic infinites. It is remarkable that 
almost all the infinites, of which we have any information, are 
known to us by intuition or demonstration, a fact sufficient 
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of itself to prove that we have the conception and cognition of 
the infinite, though we may not be able to bring it as a whole 
under actual observation. We thus arrive at the conclusion, 
that the infinite as such is, if consistent and definite, conceiv- 
able; if existent, cognisable as a whole by the Intelligent 
Infinite, noticeable in part by our senses, and knowable as a 
whole by our reason. 

As the above argument may appear subtle, and fail to carry 
conviction to some minds, it is to be remembered that it refers 
solely to the infinite as such, or to the bare quality of infinity 
as existing in a concrete thing; while it does not affect any of 
the other qualities co-existing in the same subject by which it 
may become sufficiently known to us, even though that of in- 
finity be held to be unknown. 

18. It deserves to be noted, however, that the infinite of 
itself is an intangible basis on which to erect a theory of things. 
Infinity is the most meagre and barren quality of things that 
could be selected for primary consideration. It is indeed by 
itself utterly empty. For it belongs to the measurable or the 
class of qualities to which measure applies, and indicates only 
immeasurability, without determining any substantive property 
whatever. Hence it is even predicable of that which has no 
substantive essence, as space and time, which are the measur- 
able without content. It is obvious that this characteristic 
alone furnishes not the shadow of a hint concerning the nature 
of the being of whom it is affirmed. Our philosophers assure 
us they mean by the infinite, the Supreme Being, the Creator. 
We can very well believe they do. But here is the mischief. 
The Creative Being is a term conveying to our minds a host of 
attributes, conceivable and noticeable by us, and deriving no 
doubt an inexpressible grandeur from the property of infinitude 
or absolute perfection attached to them all. But our philo- 
sophers reason and talk about the infinite as inconceivable and 
incognisable, and leave the unwary to conclude that the Deity, 
with all the transcendent attributes pertaining to his essence, 
not one of which is intimated in their favourite term, is equally 
inconceivable and incognisable. Whereas the fact is, that this 
Infinite, in every one of his essential properties, even in those 
to which infinity actually belongs, may be conceived by a com- 
petent intellect, and is conceived by us in the measure of our 
given capacity. And if finitude be conceivable, the absence of 
it is at least conceivable ; and though the actual infinite be not 
observable by our senses as a whole, yet it is in certain cases 
discernible by our reason. 

19. THE ABSOLUTE.—The absolute, Sir William Hamilton 
defines to be “ what is out of relation, &c., as finished, perfect, 
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complete, total, and thus corresponds to rd 6Aov and rd réAsiov of 
Aristotle. In this acceptation—and it is that in which for my- 
self I exclusively use it—the absolute is diametrically opposed 
to, is contradictory of, the infinite.” If the absolute and the 
infinite be contradictory, they cannot both belong to the same 
being. Mansel avoids, therefore, this meaning of the absolute. 
He defines it to be “that which exists in and by itself, having 
no necessary relation to any other being ;” and he contends 
that there can be no consciousness of it, because consciousness 
implies relation. For the sake of the logical connection, then, 
we shall call the absolute the unrelated; and we at once acknow- 
ledge that the unrelated to us cannot be cognised by us, though 
there is nothing to hinder our conceiving it. The unrelated is 
either externally unrelated or internally. The sum of being 
to which we belong, including the Creator and the creation, is 
of the former kind ; and we being part of it, can conceive and 
cognise it in measure, as we actually do. The internally un- 
related is sheer nothing; for there is no being, matter, or spirit 
that has not some internal relation. The absolute, our author 
says, exists in and by itself. It must therefore be only ex- 
ternally absolute. 

Sir William Hamilton defines the absolute “the finished,” 
&c., and thence infers that it is contradictory of the infinite. 
In that case it would be identical with the finite, which the 
author did not intend. His real meaning was, that the abso- 
lute is the total, the complete, to which nothing can be added. 
In this sense, it is not the contradictory of the infinite. On 
the other hand, the infinite itself is really absolute, as it is 
complete and incapable of addition. Thus every infinite is 
absolute, but every absolute is not infinite. The holiness of 
God is absolute, but not infinite in any definite sense. 

20. Having now separately canvassed the Unconditioned, the 
Infinite, and the Absolute, we observe in general ; that a nega- 
tive cannot, because it is a negative, afford a theory of being, 
which is positive. So long as we are only informed what a 
thing is not, we cannot directly know what it is, whether it is 
or not, or even if it be possible. Any negative, as descriptive 
of a thing, is inconceivable, simply because it offers no positive 
quality to conceive. We have also seen that these negatives, 
as contradictories and complements of the corresponding posi- 
tives, conceal a diversity of meaning which is a source of fre- 
quent, obscure, and fatal fallacy, and that not the least of these 
fallacies is the seeming presumption, that the negative is one 
indivisible and homogeneous whole, so that the same predicates 
may be made of all its parts. Meanwhile, we have arrived at 
some general conclusions of importance even from these nega- 
tives. In the first place, the negative, when it denotes the 
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definite absence of a quality, is definite, and if consistent, that 
is, including no contradiction, conceivable and possible. If 
existent, it is of course consistent as well as definite, and there- 
fore conceivable. The conceivable, as a whole, however, may 
not be always perceivable by us as a whole. This applies, 
however, to the finite as well as the infinite. We have also 
seen that the infinite and the absolute are not contradictory, 
but on the other hand, the infinite is by its very nature abso- 
lute The unconditioned, if existent, and therefore consistent, 
may be both. We have learned, farther, that the totally un- 
conditioned is either impossible or nothing, the totally infinite 
impossible or unreal, and the internally unrelated nothing. 
Hence the Being that is unconditioned, or infinite, or unre- 
lated, or all of these, must be so in a certain respect, and not 
in all respects. The great Being, then, to whom these nega- 
tives in a certain respect necessarily belong, is in other respects 
at the same time conditioned, definite, related, and is thereby 
not in the least lowered, but equally exalted as in those — 
in which he is free from condition, finitude, or relation. Thus 
we see that a being may have all these negative characteristics 
in their due relation, and therefore the theory of the uncon- 
ditioned is possible. 

22. Hitherto we have looked at things, at the statics of 
nature, Let us now cast a hasty glance at events, at the 
dynamics of nature. These bear the same relation to time 
which things do to space. The faculty by which we take 
notice of things is perception, That by which we observe 
events is memory. By memory we can notice a change actu- 
ally taking place, marking the former state of things, the in- 
stant of transition, and the present state of things. By reason 
we can discern in this change what is not patent on the sur- 
face of observation, namely, cause and effect. We involuntarily 
lay it down as a self-evident maxim, that the effect or resulting 
state of things must have had an adequate cause. We trace 
the cause back to the first cause. Creation itself is not funda- 
mentally different from change in general. Were we present 
at an act of creative power, we should see nothing in the first 
instance, and then at the moment of change something coming 
into view. The cause would be hidden; but this is not un- 
usual even in the phenomena of nature. There is no difficulty 
of conceivableness in primary causation that is not in secondary. 
We cannot mark off time by any essential difference from 
eternity, which is merely time without beginning or end. It is 
said that a cause cannot as such be absolute, or the absolute be a 
cause, as cause is relative to effect. But the first cause, if we will 
speak logically and not found an argument on a mere looseness 
of speech, is not the first causator, but merely the act of his 
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wer, ae ope by his will. A first causer is of necessity a 

eing of power, otherwise he cannot cause : a being of free will; 
otherwise he cannot begin to cause: a being of intelligence ; 
otherwise he cannot form a plan of causing. Thus we see how 

rolific a positive property is in enucleating the nature of the 

nfinite. Grant him to be a causer, he is and must be a spirit. 
Now, we have already seen that the absolute, if existent, and 
therefore possible, is necessarily related within itself. Let one 
of its qualities be will, and there may be internal change, as 
far, at least, as the expatiations of intellect, which is presup- 
posed in will, are concerned. Let there be power, or more par- 
ticularly causativity, which, in the absolute, must accompany 
the will, otherwise it would be impotent, and there may be 
creation, and so a universe full of change and life. In a grand 
and true sense all this is within the power, and therefore ulti- 
mately within the essence of the Absolute, and so it is still 
externally unrelated. But in another and not less real sense, 
it may be said to be external to it: and so a volitive Absolute 
has the remarkable peculiarity, that it may become in a cer- 
tain respect externally related to a world of its own creating. 
It does not, cannot cease to be absolute by the sovereign acts 
of its own will, simply because these acts, however beyond its 
essence, are yet within its potence. 

Thus we see how the first cause emerges from the Absolute, 
as soon as it is recognised as having a free will. This first cause 
is the voluntary act of power, and has in it all that is in that act, 
and might have all that is in the power from which it springs. 
It is at the same time the pure correlative of the whole effect 
that follows, Granted, then, that the Absolute has a will, or is 
a spirit, it naturally admits of cause and effect. 

23. To be a mind, to have thought, will, power, however, is 
to be a person ; and all this implies condition, limitation, rela- 
tion ; and this, it has been and is said, cannot be in the un- 
conditioned, the infinite, and the absolute. But we have seen 
that the totally unconditioned is either impossible or nothing; 
the totally infinite, impossible or unreal ; and the totally abso- 
lute, nothing. Hence it appears, that if we are to talk of such 
a BEING, we must conceive of him in a possible form, and ea- 
clude the contradictory. The possible form is the partly 
unconditioned, the partly infinite, the externally absolute. 
The bare exclusion of the contradictory is a manifold, some 
might recklessly say an infinite, condition, limitation, and rela- 
tion. At all events, how many positive conditions soever there 
may be, the exclusion of each one necessarily implies the in- 
clusion of its contradictory, in that which is possible or actual 
Hence it follows that the real must have condition, limitation, 
and at least internal relation. Personality is not therefore 
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excluded from the unconditioned, infinite, and absolute BEING, 
because it is a condition, limitation, or relation, as some of 
these must be found in the possible and the real. May we not 
add, that all worthy attributes, that is, conditions, limitations, 
and internal relations, must have their place in the great uncon- 
ditioned, infinite, and absolute Being ? 

24. This is a criticism, not a treatise, on philosophy. If it 
had been otherwise, it would have been necessary to have 
begun at an earlier stage, to have traced from experience the 
laws of the contemplative faculties, and cleared away certain 
preliminary errors that have crept into our recent philosophy 
of the mind, and then we should have been better prepared for 
exhibiting the unsoundness of the daring theory it propounds 
of the unconditioned and the infinite. As it is, we have been 
under the necessity of merely appealing to the commonly ac- 
knowledged laws of human thought. In a formal treatise, also, 
we should not have been content with endeavouring to remove 
a weak stone from the foundations of human knowledge, with- 
out attempting to supply more than a hint of the solid truth. 
But our limits and our object will not permit us to purrue the 
inquiry farther. We are persuaded that Mr Mansel’s doctrine 
of the infinite, which is traceable to Sir William Hamilton’s 
theory of the unconditioned, embodies a grave and pernicious 
error. His “Bampton Lectures” are replete with learning and 
with valuable and instructive thought. But their main scope, 
which is the building up of religious faita, totally fails ; first, 
because, even if the infinite God were proved to be finconceiv- 
able and incognisable, faith would thereby be deprived of any 
ground to stand upon, as we cannot believe in what is neither 
conceivable nor knowable ; secondly, because, if the Infinite 
God be in a just sense, and in a reasonable measure, conceiv- 
able and perceivable by the human intellect, the chief ground 
of the whole reasoning which pervades the volume is taken 
away, and so its argument falls to the ground ; and thirdly, 
because faith, if made to stand not only in its own place, but 
also in the stead of reason in the process of cognising and ac- 
knowledging the infinite God, has a task imposed upon it which 
it will be found utterly unable to discharge. 

But our aim has extended farther than the mere criticism of 
the argument of the Lectures on the limits of religious thought. 
Even if these had never been published, the position of Sir 
William Hamilton, of which they are the legitimate fruit, would 
still remain, in its portentous boldness, to embarrass the minds 
of earnest inquirers after divine things. If it be solid, it will 
easily withstand the assaults of its opponents. If unsound, in 
whole or in part, the sooner it is removed out of the way the 
better for the interests of eternal truth. 
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Art. IV.—Theories of the Lord’s Day—Dominical and 
Sabbatarian. 

1. Sunday, its Origin, History, and present Obligation, considered in Eight 
Lectures (the Bampton Lecture for 1860). By James Aucusrus Hessey, 
D.C.L., &e. 

2. The Christian Sabbath, viewed in the light of Reason, Revelation, and His- 
tory, with Sketches of its Literature. By the Rev. James GiLFILLAN, 
Stirling. 2d Edition, Edinburgh: Andrew Elliott, 1862. 


THESE two works have already taken a high place in the recent 
theological literature of our country. On the subject of the 
Lord’s day, they are the most important English works that 
have a in this generation. 

Dr Hessey’s work is a very admirable sample of what the 
church may expect from such an institution as the Bampton 
Lecture, planted in the rich and generous soil of English 
Christian scholarship. It exhibits a great amownt of learning, 
and considerable ability and eloquence. Its leading positive 
doctrine, that the Lord’s day is apostolic, scriptural, divine, is 
one which we would be glad to see heartily embraced by the 
powerful Church of England ; and which we are thankful to 
find so ably advocated, in a position so well fitted to gain a 
favourable hearing to the truth. But regard for truth con- 
strains us to add, that the merits of the work, unquestionably 
high, are counterbalanced by serious defects. It is the produc- 
tion of a first-rate general scholar, who has set himself to “ get 
up” a work for an occasion, rather than of one who has been 
long familiar with the subject, and who speaks from the fulness 
of mature meditation. Its learning is much more imposing in 
appearance than sound in reality, and bears evidence of having 
been accepted from one-sided authorities at second-hand. Its 
views on Lord’s day observance, though, we believe, sound in 
the main, indicate considerable confusion of mind, unripeness 
or crudeness of thought: the lecture on this subject strikes us 
as singularly weak, inconclusive, and even self-contradictory. 
And above all, while its positive doctrine is well defended against 
the ecclesiastical theory, yet Dr Hessey is no less earnest, if not 
somewhat bitter and supercilious, in advocating a negative doc- 
trine_ against what he calls the Sabbatarian or Puritan theory— 
a negative which withdraws from his own positive doctrine its 
living foundation in the system of revealed truth, and so far 
seriously injures that cause, of Lord’s day observance, which the 
author has at heart. 

Mr Gilfillan’s work is a sample still more admirable of what 
may be achieved, unaided, by a laborious minister who earnestly 
sets himself to the study of a subject. To the rhetorical quali- 
ties of its English contemporary it makes no pretension: per- 
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haps it will make the deeper and more lasting impression on 
this very account, that it is written in the style of a quiet and 
earnest thinker, and lacks the pungency of platform address, 
or polemical pamphleteering. Its temper is much in its favour : 
with all the earnestness of a Christian apologist, Mr Gilfillan 
has none of the rancour of a controversialist. His learning, 
less imposing in its form than Dr “ey is really more con- 
scientious, thorough, and exhaustive. His view of the subject 
is much more comprehensive, especially in‘ its practical appli- 
cations to man, in all his interests, material, mental and spi- 
ritual, individual, domestic, social, and political—the work, 
throughout, is redolent of the pastorate. Mr Gilfillan teaches 
with authority, as one who is no novice, but has long and deeply 
thought on the subject of which he speaks. Ripeness, medita- 
tion, is written on every page. His work is no mere “big 
pamphlet ;” it is one which could not be “ got up” for an occa- 
sion, but which must have grown out of the labours of a studious 
life. It is a thorough “book,” reminding us, by its fulness of 
learning, thought, and earnest Christian wisdom, of the great 
works of our great “old divines.” Above all, Mr Gilfillan teaches, 
we believe, for substance, “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” on the subject. And in all our recent 
literature we know not one other work that approaches his 
work in value, as a veritable treasury of argument and infor- 
mation, of all that a Christian minister or man most needs to 
know on the subject of “the Christian Sabbath.” In the fol- 
lowing pages, it will be understood we occupy substantially the 
same ground with Mr Gilfillan; and, therefore, our critical 
remarks will be mainly directed to Dr Hessey. 

For eighteen centuries, the Christian world as a whole has 
observed the first day of the week as a religious rest, in memory 
of the resurrection of Christ. But Christians are not agreed on 
the question, What is thé reason of this observance, the ground 
of our obligation to observe the Lord’s day? Some hold that 
the institution, in its origin and authority, is merely ecclesias- 
tical; that the church has made the day (and therefore, we 
presume, can unmake it if she will) ; that the ground of our 
obligation to observe it, is her sense of its desirableness. In 
opposition to this ecclesiastical theory, Dr Hessey contends 
for what he calls the dominical, maintaining that the Lord’s 
day is apostolic, scriptural, divine ; that it originated in the 
church while she was under the authoritative guidance of the 
apostles of the Lord ; that in instituting it they acted as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ; and that therefore the institu- 
tion is sealed with the seal of their divine inspiration. Mr 
Gilfillan goes still further. He holds that the Lord’s day is 
“the Christian Sabbath ;” that this religious rest of the New 
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Testament church is one in substance with the Sabbath of the 
Old ; that the Sabbath law is part of the law of nature, whose 
obligation is permanent and universal ; that is, was first re- 
vealed in Eden, and then declared anew on Sinai; and that 
the ultimate ground of our obligation to observe the Lord’s 
day is not a mere positive precept of the apostles, but the moral 
law, as declared in the fourth commandment of the Decalogue. 
This may be called the Sabbatarian theory of the Lord’s day. 
It is held in substance by the mass of “ Evangelical ” Christians 
in the British Isles, North America, and our Colonial Empire, 
especially by that great presbyterian church which holds by 
the Westminister Standards ; and therefore may be described as 
the Puritan theory. 

Against this Sabbatarian or Puritan theory, Dr Hessey con- 
tends that the Lord’s day is not the same in substance with 
the Sabbath ; that it has no foundation in the fourth command- 
ment ; that the Sabbath law is no part of the law of nature ; 
that the fourth Commandment is not moral in any relevant 
sense, but merely a part of that Mosaic ceremonial which was 
swept away by the death of Christ ; and that the Lord’s day is 
merely a positive institution, which had no existence before 
the apostolic age. Thus the Dominical and Sabbatarian theories 
are at one in affirming that the Lord’s day is of divine mstitu- 
tion and authority : they differ in this, that while the domini- 
cal affirms that it is a merely positive institution emanating 
from inspired apostles, the Sabbatarian affirms that it is founded 
on the moral law, as declared in the fourth commandment. Now 
it might be imagined, that if Christians be agreed on the 
observance of the day, it matters little though they should 
differ as to the reason of observing it. But the Puritan will 
tell us that recognition of, and acquiescence in, the revealed 
reason, constitute one element in the due observance, as an ex- 
ercise of faith in God speaking in his word. Dr Hessey will 
tell us that his theory is the only safeguard against the (alleged) 
evils of a Puritan Sabbath on the one hand, and a Continental 
Sunday on the other. And history tells us that, on a large 
scale, the theory and the observance, the doctrine and the 
practice, distinguishable in thought, are inseparable in fact ; 
that men’s practice varies with their doctrine,—either the high 
doctrine gradually elevates and assimilates their practice to 
itself, or the low practice leads to the adoption of a doctrine 
such as may serve for its theoretical justification. We are not, 
therefore, merely engaging in an interesting speculative discus- 
sion, but doing our part towards the due observance of the 
Lord’s day among the peoples, when we endeavour to discover 


and to vindicate the true theory, the God-given Scripture 
doctrine of the subject. 
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As both Dr Hessey and Mr Gilfillan are very copious in their 
accounts of the history of opinions on the subject, we will make 
a few remarks under this head. And first, we observe, that of 
that history the prolegomena are to us more important than 
the facts. To the mere church historian the great question is, 
What, in point of fact, have this and that class of men actually 
thought and said? To us, whoare seeking the truth on the sub- 
ject of the Lord’s day, it is a question of much greater import- 
ance, What is the real value of their opinions in this case? 

So, for example, of the Reformers. On this, or on any other 
subject, their opinions have, of course, no absolute authority ; 
they do not constitute a rule of faith ; for, however great and 
wise and holy, the reformers were not infallible, they were not 
inspired. And on the question now before us, their opinions 
have not even that comparative authority which attaches to 
their opinions on the “doctrine of grace.” For, first, while 
they had no information on this subject which we do not possess, 
they did not bring those gifts and graces with which they were 
pre-eminently endowed to the calm and dispassionate contem- 
plation of it; they did not carefully study the subject as a 
whole ; they only glanced at it, in passing, under some of its 
aspects. And, second, their controversy with Rome, while 
instrumentally training them for their clear and full apprehen- 
sion of “the doctrine of grace,” led them into a position in 
which it was, humanly speaking, inevitable that they should 
take a distorted and one-sided view of the subject of the Sab- 
bath or Lord’s day. The popish church had taught her vota- 
ries to regard her festivals as “holy,” in this sense, that the 
mere outward observance of them would, like the opus opera- 
tum of her sacraments, secure a saving benefit. With the 
system of church festivals had come to be mixed up the 
Christian festival of the Lord’s day. It had come to be re- 
garded as a bulwark of the doctrine of “holiness” in days; 
men had learned to observe it in a formal manner, looking for 
a saving benefit from mere bodily rest; and even the first 
reformers themselves did not escape the error of imagining 
that mere bodily rest had constituted the essence of the Sab- 
bath of the Jews. In opposition to the popish doctrine of 
salvation by outward works, and in defence of their own doc- 
trine of salvation only by grace through faith, the Reformers 
were naturally led to assail the popish festival system as a 
whole. And, considering the circumstances of their position, 
as thus defined, we need not wonder nor stumble if we find 
that some of the blows levelled against that antichristian sys- 
tem lighted upon a Christian institution, which antichrist had 
corrupted with his pharisaic leaven. They would have been 
more than men, if, in the ardour of their polemic against the 
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Papacy, they had not given utterance to expressions, some of 

which are liable to misconstruction, others of which are really 

inconsistent with the truth regarding the Lord’s day, even 

— they themselves had firmly believed the truth in their 
eart. 

An enemy of the Lord’s day can easily misconstrue and per- 
vert such expressions as the following :—That no day is “holy” 
in itself; that to a Christian all days are alike ; and that it is in 
itself indifferent which day of the seven shall be observed as a 
religious rest. Now-a-days we are familiar with such expres- 
sions as employed by enemies of the Sabbath ; we are not 
familiar with them as they were employed by assailants of the 
Popish festival system ; and, therefore, when we meet them in 
the writings of the reformers, we are ready to understand them 
as meaning what they mean in the mouth of an anti-Sabba- 
tarian. But to a candid theologian, a competent critic, who is 
able and willing to put himself in the view-point of the reformers, 
their expressions will appear to mean only what we, thanks to 
them, have learned to regard as innocent truisms—that no day 
is “ holy,” as no bread nor wine is “ holy,” in the sense of being 
able to convey saving benefit, e# opere operate, by the mere 
bodily use of it, without faith or love ; that the rest which a 
Christian realises most fully on the Lord’s day, the spiritual 
rest in the finished work of Christ, ought to pervade the whole 
of a Christian life ; and that (if a competent authority had 
ordained it) any day of the week might be observed instead of 
the seventh or the first, without violation of that constitution 
of things on which the law of the weekly rest is founded. 

But the first reformers made statements to the effect that 
the selection of the first day of the week has been determined, 
not by the sovereign ordination of Christ, but by the Christian 
wisdom of the church. Such expressions it is impossible to 
rescue from the advocates of the merely ecclesiastical theory. 
Sabbatarian and dominical alike must give them up, as simply 
indefensible, “the errors of the wise.” And as they are in 
express contradiction to the only affirmation of fact on which 
the dominical theory is founded, they of course place the 
authority of the reformers, whatever its weight may be, dead 
against the Bampton lecturer: hinc illae lachrymae ?—hence, 
perhaps, the low opinion he has of the reformers. 

On the other hand, the Sabbatarian can appeal to such 
facts as the following. Spite of their polemic against the 
Popish festival system, and carnal Lord’s day observance, the 
reformers all practised and inculcated a holy observance of the 
day, the first of the week. All the first reformers believe 
that the Sabbath was instituted in paradise. They all believed 
that the fourth commandment is moral thus far, that it requires 
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for holy resting a s‘ated portion of our time. That the stated 
portion thus required is “one day in seven,” was believed 
by the mass of their followers in the second generation, includ- 
ing such men as Beza, who had lived through the first, and 
Francis Turretine, the greatest of systematic divines. And 
before that second generation had passed away, the Sabbatarian 
theory was fully unfolded and applied by the Puritans, the 
most adequate representatives of completely developed reforma- 
tion theology. In this connection it is a fact of some, though 
not much, importance, that, as Dr Hessey admits, the first 
reformers of England were Sabbatarian, and that the English 
liturgy solemnly acknowledges the continued obligation of the 
fuurth commandment—a fact on which the Bampton lecturer 
comments in the manner of those Arminian doctors of his church 
who expound her Calvinistic articles, 

On the ground of these facts, we are not warranted in citing 
the reformers as authorities explicitly in favour of the Sabba- 
tarian theory. But, as the leading propositions on which the 
theory is founded are affirmed by them with growing clearness 
and fulness from the first, it may fairly be reasoned, that in logi- 
cal consistency they ought to have been Sabbatarians, and that 
in fact they would have been Sabbatarians if they had given 
the subject a calm and unbiassed consideration. Such of their 
statements as militate against the theory can be easily accounted 
for, as the froth on the surface, occasioned by the temporary 
excitement of their controversy with Rome. Those which 
favour it can be accounted for only by supposing that they re- 
present the deeper current of their thoughts, and indicate 
what would have been their deliberate judgment, if they had 
formed a deliberate judgment on the subject. The matter 
really stands as Dr Fairbairn has represented it. (Appendix 
to his “ Typology of Scripture.”) The reformers, on this subject, 
were fundamentally “sotnd,” but they were not consistent 
and thorough. Some of their statements, representing the inad- 
vertencies of their passion against the Tien, have been 
developed, by men of a very different spirit from theirs, into 
the Continental Sunday: others, representing their better mind, 
have been developed, by their true successors, into the Puritan 
Sabbath : with what results to the religion for which the refor- 
mers lived and died, let history declare. And while in point of 
fact their opinions were fundamentally consistent with the Sab- 
batarian theory, in point of reason their opinions on this subject, 
even when superficially opposed to that theory, are not of such 
value as to constitute any presumption against its truth. 

Passing back over the middle ages, and “ the age of the coun- 
cils,” in which Sabbatarians reigned almost undisturbed, we 
. now ascend to the Primitive Fathers of the ante-Nicene church. 
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And here we must distinguish between matter of doctrine, and 
.natter of fact. In the opinion both of Sabbatarians and of 
dominicals, in point of fact, the Jewish Sabbath—held on the 
seventh day—is abolished, and the first day of the week has been 
observed in its place, as the Lord’s day, ever since the New 
Testament church began to be. This opinion is founded upon 
a series of statements in the New Testament church history, 
viewed in the light of the general relations of the New Testa- 
ment ta the Old. And, asit concerns a matter of historical fact, 
it admits of corroboration from the post-apostolic church, espe- 
cially from the earlier fathers. Paedobaptists affirm that, as a 
matter of fact, the practice of baptizing infants has prevailed in 
the church ever since the day of pentecost. And this opinion, 
founded (they allege) on scripture testimony, receives a powerful 
corroboration from the testimony, e.g., of Tertullian, a hundred 

ears after the death of the last apostle, and of Augustine, two 
Condoal years after Tertullian, both giving us to know, quite 
incidentally, that the practice did notoriously prevail from the 
church’s first beginning. Such corroboration, only much more 
abundant, is furnished by the early fathers tothe opinion, that 
the Jewish Sabbath is abolished, and the first day of the week, 
the Lord’s day, has, since the time of the apostles, been observed 
in its place. Beginning with Barnabas and Clemens Romanus, 
contemporaries of the apostles, the testimony extends down 
through time to the era of Constantine the great and the first 
Council of Nice. In breadth it is coextensive with the then 
existing Christendom and civilisation: Clement of Rome, 
Irenaeus of Lyons, Dionysius of Corinth, Pliny in Bythinia 
(Saul among the prophets!), Justin Martyr of Syria, Tertullian 
and Cyprian of Carthage, Clement, Origen, and Peter of Alex- 
andria, carry us round the whole Roman world ; there is not a 
region, hardly an important church, which does not, in the 
scanty remains of the literature of that age, furnish a witness, 
direct or circumstantial evidence, to the fact that the Jewish 
Sabbath is abolished, and that the Lord’s day has been observed 
in its place since the apostolicage. The testimony conclusively 
establishes this fact, and not less conclusively, though less 
obviously, the fact that the change was effeeted by the authority 
of the Lord’s inspired apostles. This fact being the common 
property of Sabbatarians and dominicals, the testimony by whieh 
it is established is received with equal favour by both, 

But to the testimony of the early fathers Dr Hessey further 
appeals on what is really a question, not of fact in church his- 
tory, patent totheir observation, but of Bible doctrine, addressed 
to their judgment—the question, viz., of the ¢nternal relation 
of the Lord’s day to the Sabbath, and of the fourth command- 
ment to both ; the question, as Mr Gilfillan puts it, Whether 
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the two institutions, with a specific difference, may not have a 
generic unity? Whether, differing in form, they may not be 
one in substance, embodying the same unchanging law of 
nature? This is the real question between Dr Hessey and 
Mr Gilfillan. And on this question the opinion of the early 
fathers is of exceedingly smail importance. It has, of course, 
no absolute authority, to rule our faith ; for they, like the re- 
formers, were not inspired. And on the scale of that comparative 
authority which attaches so full and clear speculative apprehen- 
sion of the Christian system of doctrine, they stand not only 
immeasurably lower than the reformers, but lower than any 
other class of really orthodox Christian teachers represented in 
Christian literature. Even in the case of great theological 
genius, like that of Tertullian and Origen, their genius was so 
wildly undisciplined, that their speculations, ‘richly suggestive 
though they may be, have no authority whatever. Their con- 
troversies with the Jews, the Pagans, and the Gnostics, led 
them to the close study only of the evidences and outline of the 
Christian system as compared with other systems. The study 
of Christian doctrine, as we now understand it, the apprehension 
of Christian facts in their internal relations as a system, did not, 
properly speaking, commence till it had been thrust upon the 
church by the rise of the Arian and Pelagian heresies within 
her borders, in “ the age of the councils,” of scientific theologians 
like Athanasius and Augustine,—an age which witnessed the 
definitive statement and acceptance of that theory against 
which Dr Hessey is contending. The early fathers are valuable 
as witnesses to positive facts within their knowledge ; and also 
as witnessing by their silence the absence, at least in their 
developed form, of the corruptions of the antichristian system. 
But tomake them, in the infancy of Christian thonght, authorities 
on a question of doctrine, as against the catholic church, is virtu- 
ally to bind the church in the swaddling-clothes of perpetual 
babyhood. 

But, further, the early fathers do not pronounce in favour of 
the dominical theory. To one who has read their statements 
only as arrayed by Dr Hessey, this may appear a bold aver- 
ment. But to one who contemplates them in the setting of 
early church history, it will appear that the statement is true. 
The early fathers had frequent occasion to refer to the fact, that 
“the Sabbath” is abolished. By this “Sabbath,” however, as 
Dr Hessey admits, they meant the Jewish Sabbath, held on 
the seventh day of the week,—the superstitious observance of 
‘which is censured by the apostle Paul. It continued to be 
observed, in addition to the Lord’s day, by many converted 
Jews and some Judaizing Christians, for several generations 
after the apostolic age. So long as the. observance was not 
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imposed upon Christians as part of the law of Christ, the church. 
tolerated it as a harmless weakness, and even learned to favour 
it as a useful preparation for the Lord’s day. But she had fre-. 
quent occasion sternly to censure those who insisted on the 
observance in a really Judaical spirit, as if this part of the law 
of Moses had still been binding upon Christians. Further, 
“the Sabbath,” as opposed to “ the Lord’s day,” was one stand- 
ing topic of the then great controversy of the Christians with the 
Jews. It is easy, therefore, even though that early church had 
held the Sabbatarian theory, to account for her occasional expres- 
sions of hostility to “the Sabbath,” 2.e., the Jewish Saturday as 
opposed to the Christian Sunday ; and also to account for her 
cautious abstinence from applying the name of the Sabbath to 
the Lord’s day, lest her simple-minded members should be led to 
embrace the thing (the Jewish Sabbath) then wnderstood by that 
name. But the early church did not hold the Sabbatarian theory. 
Mr Gilfillan has produced some statements, from Origen and 
others, which at first sight appear to favour that theory. These 
statements Dr Hessey has left totally unnoticed. With such 
statements on record, we think it at the best exceedingly strange 
that he has ventured to make such sweeping assertions as he has 
ventured tomake regarding the opinion of the early church on the 
subject. Still, the statements do not necessarily imply that even 
the parties who made them are explicitly and consciously Sab- 
batarian : they may be fairly construed to mean no more than 
this, that the Lord’s day has in some way come in place of the 
Sabbath, and has some foundation in the nature of things. And 
certainly the early church as a whole was far from being expli- 
citly Sabbatarian. She did not explicitly rest her Lord’s day 
observance on the fourth commandment. She did not explicitly 
hold the substantial oneness of the Lord’s day and the Sabbath. 
And if any of her teachers had been abruptly asked the (doctri- 
nal) question, Whether the two institutions, apparently diverse 
and hostile, were not, after all, really and substantially one? he 
might probably have answered in the negative. For, as we 
have said, the time for theorizing, for speculative apprehension 
of doctrines, had not yet come. Any theory of the Lord’s day 
would in that age have been an anachronism. And in point of 
fact, the church had formed no theory, Sabbatarian or domini- 
cal, of the subject. What she might have thought, if she had 
closely thought on the subject at all, may be judged from a 
sentence uttered by Tertullian, when he is led to glance for an 
instant in that direction. Marcion, against whom he is reason- 
ing, maintains that the Creator of the Old Testament is not the 
same God with the Saviour of the New,—an idea which seems 
to underlie a great deal of the thinking of our modern apostles 
of anti-Sabbatarianism, and what they choose to call “Christi- 
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anity versus Judaism” in general, i.¢., in reality, Christianity 
without the gospel of Christ. In support of his notion, Mar- 
cion instances, among other things, the relation of Christ to the 
Sabbath, affirming that he has come to destroy it. Tertullian 
answers that Christ came not to destroy the Sabbath but to 
fulfil it; and that it became him who had hallowed the Sab- 
bath as Creator, to hallow it more abundantly by his benifi- 
cent healing work as Redeemer. Here, through his “coal- 
bright” obscurity, we see, in germ, the Sabbatarian theory. 
But here Tertullian is before his age, anticipating, for the instant, 
Athanasius and Augustine ; neither he, nor the church of his 
age, having deliberately considered the question of the substan- 
tial oneness of the Lord’s day and the Sabbath. The church of 
that age had no real occasion, and no trained theological skill, 
to grapple with that question. The question remained to be 
—_, and settled by a succeeding generation, which had 
oth. The earlier generation simply bore witness to the fact, 
which Sabbatarians and dominicals affirm in common, that the 
Jewish Sabbath is abolished, and the Christian’s festival is the 
first day of the week. Although the authority of the early 
church on a doctrinal question had been as great as it is small, 
the authority would be unavailing here : for the doctrinal ques- 
tion was never so much as fully and fairly before her mind. 
The Sabbatarian, therefore, has no cause to shrink from con- 
templating the facts of church history, even of those which are 
most ostentatiously paraded against him. Though the opinions 
both of the reformers and of the early fathers had been funda- 
mentally opposed to his theory, yet the theory has been held 
by the Puritans, who fairly and fully studied the whole subject, 
and whose authority in relation to it is far greater than that 
both ef reformers and of fathers together. And neither the 
reformers nor the fathers were fundamentally opposed to it. 
Their practice was perfectly consistent with it. From a full 
and consistent recognition of the true doctrine, they were hin- 
dered by circumstances which clouded and disturbed their 
judgment for the time—the early fathers, by their controversy 
with the Jews, and the errors of Judaizing Christians; the re- 
formers, by their controversy with the papists, especially against 
the system of festivals. By these circumstances, they were 
even led into occasional statements inconsistent with the truth 
in its fulness. But when the disturbing circumstances had 
passed away, and men’s minds were left free to a calm and 
unbiassed consideration of the question on its merits, the suc- 
cessors of the early fathers and reformers rested in a doctrine 
substantially Sabbatarian. The merely ecclesiastical theory is 
a modern innovation. The merely dominical theory has never 
been affirmed by any Christian church. So far as there has 
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been anything which may be called a catholic church doctrine 
of the Lord’s-day, the Sabbatarian theory is the doctrine of the 
catholic church. And as to occasional shortcomings and diver- 
gencies from this catholic doctrine, what is true in regard to 
the great facts of redemption is still more obviously true inregard 
to such subjects as the Sabbath, that even after God has com- 
pleted the revelation of his truth in the Word, the church has 
arrived at the full and explicit recognition of it, not by an in- 
stantaneous flash of enlightenment, but by a salina stein 
of doctrinal development, her apprehension, obscured at the 
first, it may be by some mis-apprehension, but slowly brighten- 
ing and expanding “more and more unto the perfect day.” 

As regards the Sabbatarian, the historical question is this, 
Can the facts of history be reconciled with your theory? And 
to this question he can answer with truth, that they can: the 
facts can easily be accounted for, supposing the Sabbatarian 
theory to be true ; they cannot be accounted for by the sup- 
posed truth of any other. But while thus able and willing to 
stand his ground on the field of history, the true Puritan loves 
best to try this question, and every other question in religion, 
on its own merits, by what he regards as the only rule of reli- 
gious faith and practice. And while he appeals to Scripture, 
no professing Christian can consistently gainsay his right of 
appeal. If “the Bible—the Bible alone—is the religion of 
Protestants,” “the Bible—the Bible at least—is the religion of 
all Christians” worthy of the name. Outside of the Bible, Dr 
Hessey cannot find one relevant fact which he does not also 
find in the Bible itself. And the Puritan, while undertaking 
to shew that history favours the truth of his theory, under- 
takes from the Bible to establish its truth, as a doctrine of 
revelation, declared by the voice of God. 

Here, again, the prolegyomena are of some importance. 
Against the doctrine of the Sabbatarian, and against its de- 
tailed Scripture evidences, it is easy to make this, and that, and 
that other objection. It is easy to bring some objection against 
every Scripture doctrine, both in itself and in its evidences. 
Thus the Socinians can object to the doctrine of a trinity, that 
it is incomprehensible, and involves an apparent contradiction 
in terms: they can object to its detailed evidences, that some 
of them are irrelevant, that no one of them is demonstratively 
conclusive by itself. But all this does not destroy, nor even 
sensibly diminish, the strength, of the trinitarian position. The 
strength of that position consists in this, that, in reference to 
the Godhead, the Bible presents a series or system of state- 
ments Which can be accounted for by, and only by, the suppo- 
sition of a trinity in unity. Though the doctrine be difficult, 
it may be true ; though it cannot be comprehended, it can be 
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believed ; and though some of its alleged evidences should be 
irrelevant, and no one of them be conclusive in isolation, by 
itself, yet all of them together, in combination, as so many 
converging lines of evidence, forming, so to speak, a pencil of 
rays of light, may constitute a proof’ clear and strong as de- 
monstration. So of the Sabbatarian theory of the Lord’s day. 
The question is not, Is the doctrine such that no objection can 
be urged against it? Are the alleged evidences such that no 
objection can be urged against any or all of them? But, Does 
it explain the whole Bible statements on the subject? Does 
it account for all the Bible facts to be accounted for? Is it 
the hypothesis which explains the Bible phenomena? If it be, 
then no matter how many or how strong the objections may 
be, the Sabbatarian theory is the Scriptural theory—the Bible 
doctrine of the Lord’s day ; the objections are only so many 
difficulties encumbering an ascertained truth of God. 

The popular objections to the dectrine, apart from its evi- 
dences, are mainly drawn from the alleged practical conse- 
quences of admitting the doctrine. These objections ordinarily 
assume the form of the argumentum ad invidiam—working 
upon popular passion, with a view to stir up the popular hatred 
against what is called “the Puritan Sabbath.” They have so 
strongly impressed Dr Hessey, that he represents it as one 
grand advantage of his theory, that it provides a way of escape 
from the practical consequences of the Sabbatarian. In point 
of fact, this is a mistake. No practical inference regarding 
Lord’s day observance can be logically deduced from the Sab- 
batarian theory, which will not flow, by parity of reasoning, 
from the dominical. But it is a fact of much greater import- 
ance, that the objections themselves are invalid, and derive 
their only appearance of force from misapprehension and mis- 
representation. 

1. For example, it is alleged, that the Puritan Sabbath is 
Judaical or Popish, in the sense of being pharisaical. Now 
there may be pharisaical Sabbatarians, as there ray be phari- 
saical dominicals ; if the man be a pharisee, whatever may be 
his theory of the Lord’s day, his Lord’s day observance will of 
course be pharisaical. The objection has no point nor power 
unless it be meant, that the Puritan’s doctrine of the Lord’s 
day is pharisaical ; so that the pharisaism of his practice is 
the natural and proper result of his doctrine. Now pharisaism, 
in Jew or Gentile, consists in these two things, jointly or sever- 
ally: Ist, religious observance of what God has not prescribed ; 
2d, the expectation of saving benefit from mere outward 
observance. But the Puritans have been distinguished from 
all other Christians by the zeal with which they have contended, 
Ist, that religious observance of what God has not prescribed in 
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his Word is a sin, the sin of “ will-worship ;” and 2d, that to 
expect a blessing without faith and love, from mere outward 
observance even of the ordinances of God, is mere superstition. 
Their general doctrine, therefore, is the exact antipodes of 
pharisaism, whether Judaical, Popish, or Puseyite. Nor is there 
anything to reverse the practical effect of this evangelism in 
their special doctrine of the Lord’sday? The only peculiarities 
of their doctrine of the Lord’s day are, first, that they regard the 
Sabbath-law as moral ; and, second, that they hold themselves 
bound by the fourth commandment. But does a moral law, 
as such, bind man to a pharisaicul obedience? Does the 
fourth commandment prescribe a pharisaical observance ? 
Surely not. The Sabbatarian doctrine is in itself no more 
pharisaical than the dominical. To say that the one or the 
other is pharisaical is to utter a stupid untruth, if not a ma- 
lignant lie. 

2. It is objected, that the Sabbatarian theory bids us spend 
“the whole day” “in the public and private exercises of God’s 
worship,” and forbids us to give any part of it to our “ worldly 
occupations and recreations.” By this, of course, the Puritans 
never meant, that every instant of the day is to be spent in 
praying, or psalm-singing, or reading or hearing the word. It 
is a wonder that they should have been understood to mean 
anything so preposterous by a learned doctor of divinity, who 
has studied church history, and written a book brimful of Latin 
and Greek. If I announce a resolution to devote a whole day 
to study in the class-room and in my own house, no one will 
imagine that I have covenanted with myself not to be for one 
single instant without book, or pen, or pencil in hand: even a 
babe will understand me to mean, that study is to be the 
recognised business of the day throughout, that I am not to 
give myself a half or quarter holiday, but to take a bond fide 
“whole day’s” work. Now the Puritans had in their view not 
only the no-day of antinomians, but specially the half-day of 
those whose religious observance of the day was limited to the 
“canonical hours” of public worship. This half-day religion 
was characteristic of pagan festivals, and of that Judaism, the 
carcass without the life, which survived the rise of the Christian 
religion. At an early period, it began to creep into the church : 
thus Origen inveighs against some professing Christians of his 
time, who gave the hours spent out of church to mere carnal 
resting and enjoyment, instead of devoting the whole day in 
holy resting to the Lord. The practice spread with the bap- 
tised paganism of the popish saints’ days, and other church 
festivals. It lingered in the half-reformed church of England. 
It met the Puritans in a severely practical form as advocated 
by that semi-popish party which have left us such monuments 
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of their piety and zeal as “ King James's Book of Sports.” And 
it was in opposition to that pagan-popish “ half-day” that the 
Puritans contended for the “ whole day ;” by which they merely 
meant, that the religious rest, and its appropriate devotional 
exercises, should not be restricted to the “canonical hours ” 
spent at church, but should be continued in the family and 
closet at home. To this “whole day,” no doubt, they were 
bound by their doctrine of the Sabbath ; for a day, and not a 
half-day, is what is prescribed by the fourth commandment. 
But to the same “whole day” the dominical is no less truly 
bound by his doctrine. His doctrine speaks of a whole day, 
and not a half day—* the Lord’s day.” It binds him who 
believes it to a holy resting all through the day ; unless the day 
become a half day, or something less than “a whole day,” by 
being “the Lord's.” 

3. It is objected that, in point of fact, the Puritan church 
discipline and state legislation have been characterised by a 
stringency and particularism savouring of the old dispensation of 
the letter, rather than of the new dispensation of the spirit. 
Here we must distinguish between the ideal of the Puritan 
Sabbath, and the Puritan attempts to realise it. Theirattempts to 
realise it we know to have been human. It is their ideal alone 
which we own as divine: that alone is involved in the Sabba- 
tarian theory. Now that ideal expressly excludes the observance 
of the seventh day, the characteristic of the Old Testament 
Sabbath ; it excludes those sacrifices, and other ceremonials, 
which characterised the Sabbath of the Jews ; and it does not 
include the stringent penal sanctions of the Mosaic code, for 
these have no place in the fourth commandment. The Puritan 
ideal simply is, “a whole day” of religious rest. This ideal 
the Puritans were bound by their theory to realise. So are 
we. So is Dr Hessey. Every one who, on whatever ground, 
believes that God has ordained a day of religious rest, is bound 
in consistency to seek and find a solution of this practical prob- 
lem :—How the church by her discipline may best enforce upon 
her members the duty, and the state by its legislation may best 
secure to its members the privilege of ceasing from their ordi- 
nary toilsand recreations for one whole day in seven, and devotin 
it to a holy resting in the Lord. This problem we are “sa 
to solve for our time, according to the light that God may have 
given us. The Puritan fathers were bound to solve it, according 
to their light, for their time. They set themselves manfully 
to the endeavour to realise their ideal. That they perfectly 
succeeded we will not affirm of fallible men. We remember, 
indeed, that while they were singularly endowed with the life, 
and power, and freedom of the Spirit, they had a great work to 
do, and this a species of “law-work,” in purifying that church 
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which Popery had reduced, and semi-Popery was bringing back, 
to the condition of an Augean stable ; that a disciplinary code 
which would be utterly out of place in our better time may have 
been admirably adapted to their glorious purpose, to rear up a 
regenerate society from the debris of an ungodly nation and a 
corrupted church ; that what now appears to us an unnecessary 
and offensive stringency and particularism may have been the 
very remedy that was needed to heal the disorders of their 
time. But to defend every Sabbath regulation of every Puritan 
church and state is what we will by no means undertake, and 
what we have no call whatever to undertake. Our Sabbatarian 
theory commits us to the defence, not of the details of Puritan 
legislation, but simply of the Puritan ideal of “a whole day” 
of religious rest, as the end to be aimed at in the discipline of 
churches and the legislation of states. 

But here our adversaries are alternately maudlin and fierce 
in imploring and demanding, that weshould take into merciful 
consideration the circumstances of individuals, the condition of 
society, what poor human nature can bear. The human nature 
which is most intolerant of the cruel burden of a “ whole day ” 
of religious rest, has very little claim upon our favourable con- 
sideration. But all the truth that is contained in these appeals 
is perfectly consistent with the Puritan theory of the Sabbath. 
The Puritan theory not only permits, but demands, a due re- 
gard to every circumstance which ought to modify our appli- 
cation of its ideal to practice. It is based upon a law which 
has been authoritatively construed by the Lawgiver himself, not 
only to permit, but to demand in its spirit, a departure from its 
letter in every real case of “ necessity and mercy.” And 
accordingly the claims ef “ necessity and mercy” are inscribed 
on the face of the Puritan standards. So far, therefore, the 
dominical and Sabbatarian are at one; save that the ground of 
exemption, in exceptional cases, which the dominical seeks to 
establish by general reasonings of his own, the Sabbatarian finds 
established to his hand by the words of Christ. It is true that 
the dominical may differ from the Sabbatarian on the question, 
What is a real case of “ necessity and mercy,” such as will justify 
a departure from the letter of the law? Butso may a Sabba- 
tarian differ from a Sabbatarian. So may a dominical from a 
dominical : e. g., we are greatly mistaken if some devout domini- 
cals do not regard some of Dr Hessey’s proposed exemptions as 
tantamount to a sacrifice of the Lord's day in its integrity. But 
however they may differ in their practical application of the 
rule, the rule by which dominicals and Sabbatarians alike are 
bound by their respective theories is this :—Seek as your ideal 
a day of religious rest, a day of which throughout religious 
rest shall be the recognised business; and let exemption be 
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made in cases of real “necessity and mercy,” and in these 
alone. 

4. With these objections to the form of the Puritan Sabbath, 
is usually mixed up an objection to its spirit, as harsh and 
austere, a spirit of sullen and gloomy asceticism. From the 
terms in which this objection is sometimes couched, it would 
appear that many regard the Puritan Sabbath-keeping as some 
horrible mystery, some fearful “communion of demons,” preg- 
nant with demoralisation and woe, like the pagan worship of 
the devil. We regret to find Dr Hessey represent a spirit of 
gloom as the natural and proper spirit of a Puritan Sabbath. 
The question, we again observe, is this, What is the natural and 
proper result of the Sabbatarian docrine? In answer to this 
question it is fair, to a limited extent, to consult the experience 
of those by whom the doctrine has been wrought out in practice, 
as, forexample, Dr Hessey, totheir honour, refers tothe Christians 
of Scotland. But the experience consulted must be the ex- 
perience, not of hypocrites, who in everything are joyless 
slaves, but of true Christians, the living children of God, who 
alone are capable of discerning and relishing the things of the 
Spirit. And their experience must be taken as reported, not 
in the malignant gossip of wordlings, who know not what they 
say nor whereof they affirm, but by those who have at once full 
means of information, and the moral and spiritual capacity of 
appreciation. Such, for example, is Dr Chalmers, a truth- 
speaking man, who well knew what he said, and from whom 
Dr Hessey has quoted a noble testimony, to which he has 
appended a foolish comment. Such are the children of God, 
in many ages and lands, whose testimonies have been collected 
by Mr Gilfillan from the life-history of the church. Such are 
millions of Sabbath-keeping families in Britain and America, 
which bear a silent but thost impressive testimony in the pre- 
valent spirit of their homes throughout the week. And of the 
Christian experience thus attested, we believe it to be the uni- 
form tenor, that to evangelical Christians their Puritan Sabbath 
is the very crown and joy of their earthly existence, “ the pearl 
of their days,” diffusing “righteousness, and peace, and joy” 
through their whole week, and forming their truest foretaste of 
heaven on earth. 

But the natural and proper spirit of the Puritan Sabbath can 
best be learned from a direct contemplation of the Puritan 
Sabbath-law. Now that law does not, on the face of it, pre- 
scribe a spirit of gloom. Even when it was veiled behind the 
Mosaic ceremonial, Dr Hessey admits its observance was not 
a mere fast, to “ afflict men’s souls,” but a true religious festival 
and rest. A more authoritative voice has declared, that its 
spirit was coincident with the spirit of the whole religion of 
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grace, as contrasted with pharisaism, “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice ;” that even with all the painful particularism, and 
severe penal sanctions of the Mosaic institute, it answered the 
purpose to which it was destined at the first, “the Sabbath 
was made for man.” And now every trace of that particularism 
and severity has disappeared. The good which the day bestowed 
upon the Jew still remains to the Puritan. But what the Jew 
enjoyed in the dim and tremulous light of the stars, the Puritan 
now enjoys in the gladsome light of the risen “Sun of right- 
eousness.” The good enjoyed, under both dispensations, is a 
holy rest, in communion with God, the Creator and Redeemer, 
on the bosom of the Father, as revealed by the Son. The 
Puritan Sabbath, according to the Sabbatarian doctrine, is a day 
spent at home with God in Christ. From sucli communion, 
the carnal mind, which is enmity against God, naturally shrinks 
with loathing terror. The Puritan Sabbath must be regarded 
as a gloomy bondage of fear to them whose ideal rest is a secular 
holiday, devoted to mere carnal resting and enjoyment, whether 
in indolent torpor, or in mere intellectual or esthetic cultivation, 
or in feverish pleasure-seeking, swelling the tide of unresting 
idleness, of vagabond blackguardism, which every Sabbath morn- 
ing rushes forth from our cities and towns, to disturb the sacred 
repose and pollute the morals of the land. But we wonder that 
any Christian should regard as a gloomy day a day spent at 
home with God in Christ. It is the creed of all professing 
Christians, and the experience of all true believers, that the 
children of the bride-chamber cannot mourn while the bride- 
groom is with them. The blissful enjoyment of communion 
with Christ, in the glorious fulness of his resurrection life, is the 
Christian’s true festival, the realised ideal of his rest. And its 
practical effect upon the character is thus described :—“ Wherethe 
spirit of the Lord is, there isliberty. . . Now we all, with open face, 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.” 

Such is the spirit of the Puritan Sabbath: such is the ideal 
which the Puritan strives and longs to realise. This ideal is 
prescribed by his theory. But the same ideal is prescribed to the 
dominical by his theory. According to this theory, the first day 
of the week is “the Lord’s day,” a day devoted to him, the 
festival of his resurrection. Donseguentie, in order duly to 
observe it, we must be “in the spirit on the Lord’s day.” Now, 
to be in the spirit of Christ is to be in spiritual communion with 
him, recognition of his glory, enjoyment of his presence, as 
the risen and glorified Redeemer ; 2.¢., to be in precisely the same 
frame of mind which is prescribed by the Puritan theory. And 
thus we have shewn, as to these objections to the Sabbatarian 
doctrine, first, what is most important, that they are in them- 
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selves invalid ; and, second, what is of least importance, that all 
of them apply, with equal force, to the deminical theory. This 
we say, not in disparagement of that theory, but so far in its 
nig But having proved it, we now repeat it, because it has 

een urged in behalf of the dominical theory, that it will relieve 
us of certain alleged evil consequences of the Sabbatarian, while, 
in point of fact, no practical inference can be deduced from the 
Sabbatarian doctrine, which does not, by parity of reasoning, 
flow from the dominical. 

But it is one thing to shew that a certain observance is obliga- 
tory in strict logic, and another to secure the discharge of the obli- 
gation in practice. In point of mere logic, the due observance 
of the Lord’s day ought, perhaps, in the opinion of dominicals, to 
follow from the merely ecclesiastical theory. But Dr Hessey 
objects to this theory that, whatever may be. its logical conse- 
quence, it utterly fails to secure a due observance of the Lord’s 
day, because it gives the institution no adequate hold wpon the 
conscience of men in the mass. Now we Chject to his domini- 
cal theory that, though not in the same degree, it is character- 
ised by the same practical weakness. A Christian, no doubt, is 
bound to observe the mere institution of an inspired apostle, as 
truly as though the law of that institution had been written by 
the finger of God, in an imperishable code, many ages before it 
was issued anew from the apostolic mint ; but though as truly 
bound in logic, the mass of men will never feel so strongly 
bound in practice, Again, we are as truly bound in logic, but 
do not feel so strongly bound in practice, toobey a mere positive 
precept, which has no acum root in the nature of things, 
as to obey the same precept when we see its rationale, its 
root, its living foundation, in the whole revealed constitution 
of the world and of the church. Take, for example, the case 
already referred to, of the baptism of infants. Pzdobaptists 
justify their ice by apostolic institution. But the New 
Testament evidence of that institution is by no means over- 
whelming. The mass of Christian men are not in a position 
to estimate the value of corroborative evidence furnished by 
the primitive church. And, while their conduct is ruled by 
what they believe to have been the practice of the apostles, 
their judgment and their conscience ultimately rest, their belief 
itself is established on the Biblical rationale of the practice, 
that which lies at the root of infant baptism and infant cir- 
cumcision alike—the Scripture doctrine of infant church-mem- 
bership. So with reference to the Lord’s day. The dominical 
theory represents it as a merely positive institution, originating 
with the apostles, and having no vital connection with anything 
that went before it ; leaves it to be regarded as a merely 
arbitrary institution, standing in no vital relation to the con- 
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stitution of man, either as citizen of the nation or as member 
of the church. This, at least to the mass of men, must greatly 
detract from the force of the evidence for the institution itself. 
We believe with Dr Hessey, that the evidence of New Testa- 
ment church history, corroborated by the post-apostolic church, 
is logically conclusive ; but we also believe that that evidence 
is by no means so practically impressive and indisputable 
as to rule the lives of the mass of men. Some will doubt 
whether, after all, the apostles did observe the first day of the 
week as a religious rest, distinguished from all other days, 
Others will reason: Even upon the supposition that they did 
in fact observe it, that, as they have given no express precept 
on the subject, their practice does not constitute a binding rule 
to us. And both classes will urge, with much force, that it is 
antecedently most improbable, ex facie incredible, quite 
unprecedented in the constitution of the New Testament 
church, (which rests upon the Old Testament), that there 
should be transmitted to us a binding law which has no 
reason in the nature of things, no root in the Old Testz- 
ment, no living foundation even in the system of the Nev, 
not so much as an express precept of the apostles, but only a 
not indisputable, and not obviously relevant practice, The 
force of these considerations is silently, perhaps unconsciously, 
confessed by Dr Hessey, when he speaks of the apostles, in 
instituting the Lord’s day, as having perhaps been “ directed” 
by the “ analogy” of the Old Testament Sabbath-law, and 
acknowledges that the Church of England is bound by the 
fourth commandment, so far as it is moral. In so far acknow- 
ledging the morality of the command, in speaking of that 
“ analogy,” he either says nothing to the purpose, or rests for 
the moment upon the Sabbatarian theory. And, indeed, to a 
rational being, there is no other “rest for the sole of the feet.” 
The dominical theory is practically weak and ineffectual, fcr 
this, among other reasons, that it is speculatively weak and 
poor, a lame and beggarly theory. It does not account for the 
facts to be accounted for. It does not so much as appear to 
account for the Bible facts regarding the Sabbath. It does 
not even account for, but leaves wholly unaccountable— it 
encumbers with a serious difficulty—the one isolated fact on 
which it professes to stand, of the universal acceptance of the 
Lord’s day by the apostolic and sub-apostolic church. In 
truth, it accounts for nothing. It gives no rationale of any- 
thing. It merely affirms one isolated fact, and calls the affir- 
mation a theory! But it is not entitled even to this name. It 
is, on the face of it, no theory ; 4. ¢. it does not enable us to 
see any system of facts, to apprehend them in one view, from 
centre to circumference, from beginning to end. A bare, bald, 
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isolated, lifeless assertion like this is not that on which men’s 
souls will ever repose in stable faith ; and an unstable or waver- 
ing faith will never sustain the mass of men in a stedfast and 
thorough-going practice. 

We grieve to say, that the practical weakness of the theory 
is illustrated in the person of Dr Hessey himself. We do not, 
of course, refer to his personal observance of the Lord’s day : of 
that we know nothing, and are willing to believe that it is all 
that the most strenuous Sabbatarian can desire. Such obser- 
vance, we have shewn, is the logical consequence of his theory. 
But that it is not its practical result or outcome, is shewn by 
the exceedingly unsatisfactory character of Dr Hessey’s treat- 
ment of the form and spirit of Lord’s-day observance. Without 
contending for the pagan-popish “half day,” or for a three- 
quarters’ day, or for anything less than a “ whole day,” he dis- 
likes and misrepresents the only other alternative, the bond 
fide “ whole day” of the Puritans. While earnestly protesting 
against the continental Sunday, a secular holiday with a 
sprinkling of religion (like holy water on a robber), he dislikes 

_and misrepresents the only other alternative, the Puritan day 
of holy rest, including due allowance for the claims of “ necessity 
and mercy.” Objecting alternately to each of the only two 
ideals of Lord’s day observance, he has no tertiwm quid, no 
new idea of his own. We often think that what he really has 

‘ at heart is the Puritan ideal, which he condemns without know- 
ing. But his remarks on Lord’s-day observance are pervaded 
with a sort of Sadducean leaven, which awakens painful suspi- 
cion, a vague arriere pensée, reserving something for a modern 
“liberty of the spirit,” which does not mean a freedom in love 
and light to do God’s will, relief from the guilt and dominion 
of sin. And this distressing vagueness he appears to regard as 
justified in some unaccountable way by the “ theory,” that the 
first day of the week is only the day of “the Lord!” If such 
practical looseness of conception on Lord’s day observance result 
from the theory in the mind of a logician and divine, what 
must be its results in the practice of the mass. God grant 
that it never may be tried, as it never has. 

The Puritan theory, on the other hand, is practically im- 
pressive and strong, were it only for this reason, that it is 
speculatively clear and complete. So far from excluding, it 
demands the Bible facts regarding the Sabbath. It, and it 

alone, professes to account for them all. The facts to be 
accounted for are all connected with the institution of the week. 
This institution has appeared as an institution of God, with 
growing clearness at every stage in the progressive revelation of 
God in his Word. And in connection with it, there are three 
leading facts, patent to the observation of every one who believes 
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believes and reads the Bible, whatever may be his theory of the " 
Lord’s day: Ist, as stated in the second chapter of Genesis, God 
declares the reason why he has blessed the seventh day, by which 
the hebdomadal division of time was first determined ; 2d, for that 
reason, on Mount Sinai, he declares the Sabbath law, placing 
it among those moral laws which bind all men in all ages and 
lands ; and 3d, in the apostolic age we find his people, under 
the guidance of his inspired apostles, still observing the insti- 
tution of the week, altered in its form, but unchanged in its 
substance, still containing seven days—six of holy working, 
and one of holy resting. These facts are the principal or pri- 
mary evidences of the doctrine, that the Sabbath law is a law 
of nature, that the fourth commandment is in its nature moral, 
of permanent and universal obligation. They are its evidences, 
because it is their rationale : they are accounted for by that 
doctrine, and that alone. Every other doctrine fails to account 
for these plain Bible facts. 

Again, around these three leading facts we find so many 
clusters of secondary facts, which constitute so many accessory 
evidences, so many rays of circumstantial evidence in favour 
of the doctrine. Ist, In connection with the statement in 
Genesis, there is reason to believe that the Sabbath law was 
known and observed by our first parents in paradise, and, 
more or less fully, by the patriarchs before and after the flood ; 
and it is certain that traces of the institution of the week re- 
main among the Gentiles, and that the Sabbath law was 
known and observed by Israel before the law was given on 
Sinai. 2d, In connection with. the Sinaitic legislation, the 
Sabbath law (with ceremonial additions) was observed by God’s 
ancient church for 1500 years. During that period, he gave 
prophetic intimation of his purpose to preserve a Sabbath for 
his church of the New Testament ; and when his Son came, 
in the fulness of time, he declared that “ the Sabbath was 
made,” not merely for Jews, but “for man,” and therefore 
constitutes a part of his mediatorial lordship as “ the Son of 
man.” And 3d, In connection with the Lord’s day observance 
of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, neither the apostles 
nor the Christians of the primitive church give any indication 
of regarding the institution of the week, determined by the 
Lord’s day, as anything new or unaccountable, but appear 
to receive it, like the practice of infant baptism, based on the 
doctrine of infant church-membership, as a matter of course, 
requiring no explanation, with which they are familiarly 
acquainted. All these facts are accounted for by the Sab- 
batarian theory of the Lord’s day. No other theory pretends 
to account for them. 

The account which the Sabbatarian gives of them is this :—-. 
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First, The institution of the week is founded in nature; the 
Sabbath law is moral in its substance, as requiring one day in 
seven for a religious rest ; and thus far it has remained in force 
through all ages of human history. Second, As laid down 
in the fourth commandment, the law, while moral in its 
essentials, is positive or ceremonial in its circumstantials. The 
nature of things does not determine, the Sabbath law as such 
does not declare, which day of the seven shall be set apart for 
the religious rest. That falls to be determined by the positive 
precept of God, and it has been so determined. God has 
ordained that the resting day should be the seventh of the 
week in the ages before, and the first in the ages that follow 
the coming and work of his Son, our Lord. But, third, while 
the change of the day has altered the form of the week, it 
has made no real change in its substance. . Under both forms 
alike the substance remains the same,—a week of seven days, 
embracing six days of holy working for God, and one day of 
holy resting in him. The theory thus accounts for all the 
Bible facts, and alone accounts for them all. Therefore, the 
whole series of Bible facts constitute a system of evidence in 
behalf of the Puritan Sabbatarian theory. 

Against this theory, there can be produced, properly speak- 
ing, no counter evidence from Scripture. The apostolic state- 
ment about regarding of days obviously refers to a Judaical, 
superstitious regard, such as the reformers condemned in the 
popish festival system. The apostolic censure of “Sabbaths” 
—in connection with “new moons”—no less obviously refers to 
the Jewish Sabbath, observed on the seventh day ; the same 
“Sabbath” which was placed on the black-books of the primitive 
post-apostolic church. These expressions require, not to be 
explained away, but merely to be understood, in order that we 
may see that no New Testament statement so much as appears 
to discountenance the Puritan theory of the Lord’s day. 

But in the absence of Scripture utterance against the theory, 
it has been attempted to construct an argument against it on 
apostolic silence. Why, it is reasoned, if your theory be true 
and scriptural, have the apostles not placed on record an ex- 
press declaration of its truth? To the advocates of the domi- 
nical theory, it might be answered, How do you account for 
the circumstance implied in your theory, that an ordinance 
entirely new, vitally affecting all human life, should have been 
instituted by the apostles, and universally adopted by the 
church, while the New Testament Scriptures give no hint of 
its novelty, and do not so much as mention its institution? 
But the question admits of a much more generous answer 
than a mere argumentum ad hominem. Why, if the Sab- 
batarian doctrine be true, do not the apostles expressly declare 
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the doctrme? Because, if it be true, they had no need to 
declare it ; in its practical application it was well known 
already to the church, and had been familiarly known ever 
since the church began to be. Let us look once more at the 
parallel case of the baptism of infants. The practice of infant 
baptism rests upon the doctrine of infant church-membership. 
This doctrine involves, as a corollary, the substantial oneness 
of baptism and circumcision. Now, against circumcision, the 
Jewish form of the sacrament, the apostles inveigh much 
more strongly than they inveigh against “the Sabbath,” the 
Jewish form of the weekly day of rest. And yét they take 
no pains to guard the church against error by explaining that 
what they condemn is only the Jewish form of the sacra- 
ment, and not the sacrament itself, by declaring the doctrine 
of infant church-membership, and the consequent oneness of 
circumcision and baptism. That doctrine they leave the church 
to infer,—e. g., from an incidental allusion in Col. ii. 11, 12, 
not more conclusive than the allusion to the Sabbath in 
Heb. iv. 9; from the continued substantial identity of the 
church under both dispensations (Rom. xi. 16-24), as Sab- 
batarians reason from the continued substantial identity of 
the constitution of man in all ages and lands ; and from 
the revealed reason of the Old Testament sacrament (Rom. 
iv. 11), equally applying to infants under the New, as Sab- 
batarians appeal to the “ reason annexed” to the fourth com- 
mandment, applying equally to,all men in all ages and lands. 
The apostles do not formally and expressly declare the doctrine 
of the church-membership of infants, because they have no need 
to declare it; in its practical application, it has been familiarly 
known to the church through many generations of infant cir- 
cumcision. And for the same reason, they make no express 
mention of the Sabbatarian theory of the Lord’s day. 

It must be kept in mind that, historically, Jerusalem on 
earth is “the mother of us all.” The Jewish church is the 
“ olive tree” on which we Gentiles have been grafted. Of the 
membership of the apostolic church a very large proportion, 
probably a large majority, were Jews by birth and education. 
They alone brought into the Christian church, what had been 
impressed upon them by the Old Testament revelation of 
grace, a definite religious character and habit. With new 
hearts, but religious character or habit quite unformed, the 
Gentile converts were, so to speak, in a state of solution. The 
Jewish element in the church thus came to be the mould m 
which the Gentile element was “ cast,” from which it received 
its shape. And so it came to pass that the mixed primitive 
church accepted, without question or doubt, the seemingly 
irrational practice of infant baptism, because the doctrine 
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which underlies it, of infant church-membership, had been 
inwrought into the Jewish mind, so as to form a sort of 
religious second nature, by 2000 years’ familiarity with it in 
the working constitution of the church. So, too, the apostles 
had no need to make any express and formal declaration of 
the Sabbatarian doctrine of the Lord’s day. The institution of 
the week, founded in nature, on the moral law, had, by 4000 
years of Sabbath observance, been made familiar to the church 
as the air she breathed. That institution was received by the 
New Testament church as a matter of course, as an immemorial 
part of God’s revelation in the word. The silence of the 
apostles, therefore, while utterly unaccountable on the supposi- 
tion that the Lord’s day dates its origin from them, is easily 
and naturally accounted for on the supposition that it is “the 
Christian Sabbath ;” not a new institution, dating from Pente- 
cost, but, under a new form, an old institution, as old as Eden, 
as the nature of man. 

And thus the Sabbatarian theory really is a theory of the 
Lord’s day. It enables us to see the Bible facts, to apprehend 
them all in one view. It not only accepts whatever is true in 
thedominical theory, but explains all that demands explanation, 
accounts for all the Bible facts to be accounted for. This, we 
have said, is the logical evidence of its truth. But this, too, is 
one reason of its practical power. It sways the conscience by 
giving satisfaction to the understanding. It moves the man to 
obedience, by enabling his mind to rest. Recognising the 
apostolic institution as fully and frankly as the poor dominical 
“ theory,” it presents that institution to our view as organically 
connected with the whole historical revelation of God in his 
word ; laying the foundations deep and wide in the whole 
system of revealed truth regarding the relations of God to man, 
as created and redeemed, it secures to the Lord’s day a place 
of corresponding depth and breadth in our affectionate venera- 
tion. Its practical impressiveness was no doubt one reason of 
the juyful reception given to this true theory by such earnest 
ptactical men as the Puritans, and has been one cause of its 

rofound and abiding influence in Puritan churches and nations. 
We have not entered on the speculative question, how the 
Sabbath law can be a law of nature, in what precise sense the 
fourth commandment is moral. To that question, we trust we 
shall be permitted soon to return. In the mean time, we rest 
in the conclusion that the theory which affirms the morality 
of the fourth commandment is the only one which even 
appears to explain the Bible facts regarding “ the Sabbath” 
and Lord’s day; and that it is the only theory which, ona 
large scale, has been tried, and not found wanting im practice 
—no unimportant evidence of its truth. 
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Art. V.—The Greek Testament of Webster and Wilkinson. 


The Greek Testament, with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. By Wiu11aM 
Wesster, M.A., late of King’s College, London, and, formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s ;College, Cambridge ; and Wituram Francis Wiikrinson, M.A., 
Vicar of St Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor of Cheltenham 
College. Vol. I., containing the Epistles and the Apocalypse. London : 
Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 1861. Pp. 884. 


IN our notice of the first volume of this work in July 1861 
(p. 642) was omitted* a reference to Carpzov’s “ Apparatus Criti- 
cus,” where, at p. 424, the real point at issue respecting the 
alleged difference of time between our Lord and the rest of the 
Jews, as also between the Pharisees and the Karaites, is dis- 
posed of in the assertion that the inhabitants of the Holy Land 
were agreed, whilst the temple was standing, in reckoning the 
new moon, not by an astronomical calculation taken from the 
conjunction of the sun and moon, but from the first appearing 
of the moon after it was clear of the sun’s rays. It is true, 
indeed, that notwithstanding this, Carpzov himselft accedes to 
those who suppose that our Lord anticipated the Jews in the 
celebration of the passover, respecting which we again refer 
to the notes of Dr Robinson at the end of his “ Harmony of 
the Gospels.” 

We proceed to notice a few instances of controverted pas- 
sages in regard of interpretation. It is our conviction that 
the modern literature is by far too innovating in this depart- 
ment. 

Rom. i. 17, “ For therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith.” Professor Scholefield, in bis “ Hints for 
an Improved Translation of the New Testament,” departs from 
Beza here, to whom he generally inclines. But we think it 
has not been sufficiently borne in mind, that the transposition 
adopted by so many of the moderns is altogether unnatural 
for the epistolary style. That style of itself favours the ancient 
interpretation,—from the less instructed faith of the Old Testa- 
ment to the clearer faith of the New, in accordance with the 
opinion of Tertullian amongst the Latins, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and (icumenius amongst the Greeks. We find from 
Professor Scholefield that Lightfoot held to this, the ancient 
view. Matthew Henry evidently leans to this construction, 
explaining the words of the apostle to import from one degree 
of faith to another. And it may be well that our readers 





* By a misprint also (p, 641), Dr Hastings Robinson was changed to Ro- 
n. 
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should be reminded that Matthew Henry had the very great 
advantage of his learned father Philip Henry’s MSS. and great 
erudition. The late Dr Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, is known 
to have expressed his astonishment at Philip Henry’s profound 
acquaintance with the classics. Our impression 1s that it was 
in consequence of some of his MSS. being put into his hands. 

Rom. iii. 4, “And mightest overcome when thou art judged.” 
Our editors thus paraphrase, and we think, rightly, “That 
thou mayest be proved righteous in thy promises, and mayest 
gain the cause when thou art put on trial.” Here our editors 
rightly forsake Beza, whom Scholefield, in this instance, fol- 
lows. St Paul follows the LXX. Accordingly, Rosenmuller 
here follows Wolf, who adheres with our version to the render- 
ing of the Vulgate. 

Luther’s version is with us in Rom. iv. 24, if we, instead of 
who believe, as proposed by Scholefield and Webster and 
Wilkinson, after Fritzsche. Dr David Brown, in his compen- 
dious “Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,” adheres to 
the authorised version. The condition is requisite for the 
argument, and hence probably the agreement of our own 
with Luther’s version. 

Rom. v. 7. The editor, with Scholefield, would have yag to 
refer to the preceding clause of the sentence, in order to modify 
it. But the adversative sense of the particle is qualified by 
the use of the Hebrew 5, to which it answers, and is main- 
tained by Alt. See his “Grammar of the New Testament,” pp. 
220, 221. 

Rom. v. 20. Rosenmuller appears to have selected the right 
sense of ragsoybev. He regards it as equivalent to xgoserédn, 
as at Gal iii. 19. And so it is given in Luther’s version: the law 
next came in: das Gesetz aber ist neben eingekommen. 

1 Cor. iii. 15. By fire. Both Scholefield and our editors 
suggest, as more perspicuous, through fire. 

1 Cor. iv. 6. Not to think of men above that which is writ- 
ten. Webster and Wilkinson here, we think rightly, justify 
our version, which inserts of men, applying the warning to 
the party-spirit, the favouritism that divided the Corinthian 
Church. This surely suits the context better than Scholefield’s 
rendering, not to be wise above that which is written. Schole- 
field here follows Beza. The Lutheran version supplies of 
yourselves ; Erasmus, of himself. The Lutheran version 1s 
— the best. Above that which is written refers to the 
preceding portion of this epistle. 

1 Cor. v. 9. We would suggest that for av should be read 
this epistle. (See p.22.) We, with the editors, are content with 
our version at 2 Cor. iii. '7, where Professor Scholefield would 
have rendered, “The ministration of death by the letter en- 
graven on stones.” 
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And so, at ver. 18, we, with them and Beza, would retain 
beholding as in a glass. Erasmus, who would render by repre- 
sentantes, is corrected by Beza, who here appeals to the Syriac 
version. , 

Gal. i. 10. Here, do I seek to get on my side men or God, 
in accordance with the use of +si#w, in Acts xii. 20, and xiv. 19, 
would be clearer than the word persuade. Webster and 
Wilkinson propose “make my appeal to, try to satisfy.” 
Scholefield would render, “Am I now seeking the favour of 
men or of God?” which approach too closely the words that 
follow. 

At Gal. iii. 22, we would, with Ellicott and the editors, re- 
tain the present reading, as more natural than the transposi- 
tion proposed by Scholefield, that the promise may be given 
to believers by faith in Jesus Christ. Beza is here against 
Scholefield. 

Dean Ellicott, amongst other innovations of the exegetical 
kind, in his essay on the interpretation of Scripture in the 
“ Aids to Faith,” has questioned the reference to vicarious sub- 
stitution in drs in Gal. iii. 13. We are glad to find no such 
idiosyncracy in the volume before us. 

At Ephes. i. 1, our editors rightly retain é "Egisw. We have 
elsewhere observed that, besides the very doubtful “Codex 
Sinaiticus,” the only uncial MS. which omits the words is the 
“Codex Vaticanus.” * 

Ephes. v. 5. In the kingdom of Christ and of God. Our 
editors would read, and rightly, with Bishop Middleton, of him 
who is the Christ and God. See p. 363 of Rose’s edition of 
“Middleton on the Greek Article.” We regret to find Mr Ellicott, 
without any valid reason, giving up this rendering at p. 424 
of the “ Aids to Faith.” 

At Ephes. vi. 12, our editors indicate the equally correct 
translation, the wicked spirits im the aiv. Luther's version 
has “the evil spirits under the heavens.” So Chrysostom, 
whilst Theophylact justifies our version. The student will 
find ample references in “ Wolfii Cure Philologice.” 

Ephes. vi. 16. The fiery darts of the wicked The editors, 
with Scholefield, correctly render, of the evil one : rod wovngoi. 

Phil. i.'7. As Erasmus, Schmidt, so Scholefield: partakers 
with me of grace. The editors give the same rendering. 
Scholefield refers to Rom. viii. 17, Philem. ver. 1, Rev. xix. 10, 
and Herodotus, 1. 2, c. 134, sivdour0g Aiswrov. Soph. Antiq., 451, 
Ebvoixos trav xdrw Osav. “ And,” he observes, “any reader of 





* See a letter to the Bishop of Oxford upon the “ Defence of the Essays and 
Reviews,” in the April number of the Edinburgh Review, 1861, by the Rev. 
Arthur T. Russell, B.C.L., of St John’s College. John Palmer, 68 Sidney 
Street, Cambridge. 
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Greek may add to the collection, almost without end, from any 
author he may take in hand.” * 

Col. i. 15, Our editors rightly explain sgwréroxo; of the heir- 
ship of all things. ‘ 

1 Tim. ii. 15. Our editors adhere to our version. Not so 
Ellicott, who has recourse to the singular interpretation, by the 
childbearing, as alluding to our Saviour’s birth of the Virgin. 
We refer our readers to Beza on this passage. 

We now proceed to a brief notice of the Chronology of the 
Epistles, and of the Acts of the Apostles, as standing in close 
connection with them. We believe that we cannot here follow a 
safer guide than Guericke, with whom we aresatisfied upon every 
point in this department, except with the earlier date which he 
assigns to the Apocalypse. That date appears to us to rest upon 
the answer that 1s given to the question, Was Claudius a persecu- 
tor of the Christians? Dr Burton observes, in his 12th Lecture 
on the Ecclesiastical History of the first century, that “the name 
of Domitian is handed down as that of the second persecutor 
of the Christians after Nero.” But Nero and Domitian are, by 
the common consent of church historians, reputed the two first 
persecuting emperors. Michaelis himself, therefore, was obliged 
to admit that the evidence of antiquity was in favour of the 
later date. “No traces,” he observes, “ are to be discovered of 
any persecution of the Christians in the reign of Claudius; for, 
though he commanded the Jews to quit Rome, yet this com- 
mand did not affect the Jews who lived out of Italy, and still 
less the Christians. Consequently, the banishment of St John 
to the island of Patmos can hardly be referred to the reign of 
Claudius.”+ And, in truth, the bias of commentators, in re- 
gard of the interpretation of the Apocalypse, has had the prin- 
cipal hand in the attempt to affix the earlier date to this book. 
Guericke is himself a clear evidence of this. 

The conversion of St Paul occurred in A.D. 35 or 36. Com- 
pare Gal. i. 15-18, and 2 Cor. xi. 32; Joseph. Antiq. 1. 18, v. 
1,3; Gal. i. 3. After three years, i.e., three years after his 
conversion, St Paul left Damascus, which was a Roman city in 
the hands of Aretas, 2 Cor. xi. 32. This could have been the 
case only about the time of the war of the Romans with Aretas, 
which broke out in A.D, 37. Affairs were made up with Arabia 
in A.D. 38; so Dio Cassius lix.9, 12. Three years earlier would 
be A.D. 35 or 36; and fourteen years thence (according to Gal. 


ii. 1), in the year 50, the great synod of the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem.t 





* “ Hints,” &., p. 83. 


+ Introd, to the New Testament, vol. iv. c, 33, sect. ix. p. 520. 
} Guericke’s Einleitung, pp. 47, 48. 
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A.D. 45 was the first great apostolic journey of St Paul, after 
the death of Herod Agrippa, which was in a.D. 44. See Acts 
xiii. and xiv. 

His second journey to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 30, and xii. 25), 
which was occasioned by the famine in Palestine (Acts xi. 27), 
was in the preceding year, A.D. 44; for the famine was, accord- 
ing to Josephus (Antiq. xx. 5, 2), in the fourth year of Claudius, 
A.D. 44. 

About A.D. 50, Paul and Barnabas were sent to Jerusalem to 
consult the apostles (Acts xv. 2.) Gal. ii. 1 shews that it was 
fourteen years after his conversion. 

His second great apostolic journey was in A.D. 51 or 52, Acts 
15-18.* 

His third great apostolic journey was about A.D. 54 (Acts 
xvili. 23; v. 21), first interrupted by his imprisonment at Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxi. 27) about A.D. 58. He was imprisoned two 
years at Cesarea, and two years at Rome. 

The most difficult question in this chronology is, whether St 
Paul was ever released or no from his imprisonment at Rome, 
mentioned in Acts xxviii. But history assures us that he was 
set free after his first imprisonment. And so Clemens Romanus 
affirms that he went to the farthest bounds of the west.t And 
so Romans xv. 24. And see the testimony of Muratori’s Canon 
(supposed to be as early as the end of the second century), 
which speaks of the apostles setting out from Rome for Spain. 
Eusebius ¢ (Ecc. Hist. 1. ii. c. 22) also alludes to his release 
after his first imprisonment. He is followed by Jerome in his 
Catalogus. 

From 1 Cor. v. 9 and Col. iv. 16, the question has been 
raised, whether St Paul wrote any other epistles that have not 
come down to us. 

1 Cor. v. 9, “I wrote unto you in an epistle not to convpany 
with fornicators.” 

Col. iv. 16, “ But when this episile is read among you, cause 
that it be read also im the Church of the Laodiceans ; and that 
ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. 

The editors of the Greek Testament now under review, con- 
ceive that 1 Cor. v. 9 is an allusion to another epistle not ex- 
tant, and ground their opinion on the words in the 11th verse 
vw) 6 ¢ygaypa. Some would translate thus, in the former epistle, 
These are followed by Mr. Barrett in his Companion to the 
New Testament. And our own version countenances the sup- 
position, that St Paul refers to a now lost epistle. Such was 
the opinion of Grotius, Beza, Le Clerc, Mill, Doddridge, Wet- 
stein, Michaelis, and others. But it has been replied, and with 





* Guericke, p. 52. + Ep. ad Cor. i. sect. 5. { Euseb. p. 66. ed. Schwegler. 
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reason, that the 11th refers us to the 3d and 7th verses in this 
chapter, which do in effect contain the prohibition alluded to in 
the 9th verse.* Hammond, in this instance, differs from Le 
Clerc; and with him are Wolf, Lardner, Macknight, and Bishop 
Tomline. And these are countenanced by the general consent 
of Christian antiquity, which, in a point of this nature, ought 
to be regarded as a most important testimony. 

Messrs Wilkinson and Webster, indeed, admit that this pas- 
sage may be rendered so as to refer to this epistle. So our 
translators render the article at Col. iv. 16, “And when this 
epistle is read among you ;” and at 1 Thess. v. 27, “ I charge 
you by the Lord, that this epistle be read unio all the holy 
brethren. And we may add Rom. xvi. 22, “J Tertius, who 
wrote this epistle, salute you in the Lord. Whitby, who also 
thus renders this passage in the fifth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, adduces the authority of Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, GEcumenius, Photius, and Theophylact, on his 
side. “And whoever,” he asks, “ heard among the ancients of 
more than fourteen epistles of St Paul, or of one word cited 
from an epistle of his to the Corinthians, supposed to be lost ?”+ 
Estius, indeed, opposes here the Latin to the Greek Fathers ; 
but it is probable that they were misled by the Vulgate, which 
here reads as does our own version. Professor Stanley’s con- 
jecture that, from chap. v. and ix. to chap. vi. and viii. is a post- 
script, was (according to Wolf, in his Cure Philol., vol. iti. p 
373) anticipated by Dr John Edwards at p. 467 of the third 
volume of his “ Discourse concerning the Authority of the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments.” Middleton}! refers to Her- 
mann de Emend. Ratione Grace Gram., p. 194, to prove that 
the Aorist is often used as the present tense; and will also 
have it answer to the Latin future perfect, seripsero. 

We come to Colossians iv. 16,“ And when this epistle is 
read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of 
the Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise read the epistle from 
Laodicea. Here we must mention that it was probably un- 
known to Whitby that two spurious epistles to the Corinthians 
had been found amongst the Armenians by the learned David 
Wilkins, who published them at Amsterdam in 1715. They 
were again published by Fabricius, in the second volume of his 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, and in Armenian, Greek, 
and Latin, in 8vo., at Leipzig, in 1776, by J. B. Carpzov. W. 
F. Rinck translated them into German, and published them 
with introductions, at Heidelberg, in 1823. The spurious 





* See the Rev. James Slade’s “ Annotations on the Epistles,” vol. i. p. 205. 
+ Whitby on the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 161. London: 1744. 6th ed, 
{ Pp. 324, 325. 
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epistle to the Laodiceans, made up unconnectedly from the 

pistles to the Philippians and Colossians, appears to have been 
better known to the ancients, as it is noticed by Jerome in his 
“Catalogus,” only, indeed, to be condemned. This was also 
referred to by Theodoret on Col. iv. 16. The Epistle to the 
Laodiceans is also in the “ Codex Apocryphus” of Fabricius ; in 
C. W. Stein, on “St Luke,” 1830; in Alter’s “New Testa- 
ment ;” and lastly, in Latin, by R. Anger, Leipzig, 1843. That 
the epistle alluded to in the above passage in the 4th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Colossians was the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, was probably believed by some as early as the second 
century. This may be inferred from the words of Tertullian, 
in the 11th chapter of the fifth Book of his work against Mar- 
cion, as given by Bishope Kaye, ;* “ Pratereo hic et de alia 
epistolA, quam nos ad Ephesios perscriptam habemus ; Heeretici 
vero ad Laodicenos.” ‘This, according to Guericke,+ is the opi- 
nion of Anger in his edition of the spurious Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, Leipzig, 1843. 

Or it might have been that St Paul requested the Colossians 
to send for the letter sent to him from Laodicea, that they 
might the better understand his own. So Rosenmuller, who 
refers to the younger Michaelis, and to Koppe’s “ Prolegomena 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Here, again, Messrs Webster 
and Wilkinson consider that the allusion was most probably to 
a now lost epistle of St Paul. Whitby observes that Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Gicumenius, and Theophylact, understood by 
it some epistle writ by them of Laodicea to St Paul. Dr 
Whitby himself inclines to their opinion, who conceive that the 
epistle intended in this passage, was the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, as designed for the places in connection with it as their 
metropolis, as the churches of Achaia had a like interest in the 
epistles directed to Corinth as their metropolis.f 

Some of the Greek fathers, following Chrysostom and Origen, 
imagined that St Paul cautioned the Thessalonians against a 
= epistle, in 2 Thess. ii. 2, nor by letter as from us, but 
this is an uncertain conjecture. 

We come now to the dates to be assigned to the epistles. 
It has been constantly agreed from Baronius, by modern 
chronologers, that the first Epistle to the Thessalonians was 
the first of the fourteen Epistles of St Paul. 

In St Paul’s second great journey, Paul and Silas came to 
Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1), and after a short stay there, were 
compelled, by persecution, to leave that city for Berea. The 
same molestation on the part of the unbelieving Jews, drove 





* Bishop Kaye’s “ Tertullian, 3d ed., p. 
1. 
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him thence also. He went, therefore, by sea to Athens (c. xvii. 
15), and from that city came to Corinth (c. xviii. 1), where he 
continued a year and sia months teaching the word of God 
among them (c. xviii. 11). The paragraphs at the end of the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians, asserting that they were 
written from Athens, are grounded upon the Synopsis of Athan- 
asius and Theodoret’s Preface to St Paul’s Epistles.* But as 
it is clear, from the 3d chapter of the First Epistle, that it was 
written after the return of Timothy from Thessalonica, to the 
apostle, and Timothy returned, together with Silas, to St Paul 
at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5, and 1 Thess. iii. 6), it is certain that 
St Paul wrote not from Athens, but from Corinth. 

The Second Epistle, according to the Synopsis of Athanasius, 
and the commentaries of @icumenius, was written from Rome ; 
according to others, from Athens ; but, since the apostle did 
not return to Athens, and the same persons are mentioned at 
the commencement of both epistles, Baronius and Estius agree 
with our own divines, that the epistles were written from 
Corinth, the second at no long interval from the first. We 
may place the first in A.D. 52, with Messrs Webster and 
Wilkinson ; the second in A. D. 53. 

Respecting the Epistle to the Galatians, a greater diversity 
of opinion has all along existed. Some have contended that 
it was written, not from Ephesus, but from Rome, and after 
the Epistle tothe Romans. St Paul, in Romans xv. 25, writes, 
But now I go unto Jerusalem, to minister to the saints ; but 
in this epistle, at c. ii. 10, Only they would that we should 
remember the poor ; the same which I also was forward to 
do. Hence, it is agreed, that he had completed his collection 
for the poor saints that were at Jerusalem when he wrote to 
the Galatians, but not when he was writing to the Romans. 
Some, however, regard this as a general precept, and not as an 
injunction relating to any particular instance. That this 
epistle was written from Ephesus, is countenanced from the 
circumstance, that it was written soon after the apostle’s second 
stay in Galatia (Gal. iv. 13), and probably soon after that visit ; 
I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that called 
you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel. 

Other indications in this direction are given in the Introduc- 
tion to this Epistle, in the work under review. St Paul was at 
Ephesus from about A.D. 54 or 55, to A.D. 57 or 58. During 
this period, then, he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
also his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

That the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written also 
from Ephesus, appears from St Paul’s own words: But I will. 





* Estius. p. 713. 
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tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost, 1 Cor. xvi. 8. With 
Guericke agrees Michaelis, who places this epistle under A.D. 
57. Baronius, Pearson, Dr John Mill, and Fabricius are also 
agreed upon this date. But Pearson and many others place 
the Epistle to the Romans before that to the Galatians, ascribing, 
however, both these latter epistles to the same year, A.D. 58. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written in A.D. 
57 or 58, soon after St Paul had left Ephesus. 

It was written in Macedonia, as Chrysostom and Theodoret 
pointed out. This, indeed, is grounded upon a comparison of 
2 Cor. viii. 1-5, with c. ix. 4. St Paul had sent Titus to 
Corinth after his first. Epistle, to reform the evils that had in- 
duced the apostle to write to them. The mission of Titus 
took the desired effect, 2 Cor. vii. 6,7. And now, after Titus 
had returned to him in Macedonia, he again sent him to 
Corinth with his Epistle, 2 Cor. viii. 18. This period is in the 
Acts, the beginning of the 20th chapter. 

Of the Epistle to the Romans, Professor Hodge, in the In- 
troduction to his valuable commentary upon it, remarks—“ It 
is plain from its contents, that it was written just as Paul was 
about to set out on his last journey to Jerusalem. In the 
fifteenth chapter, he says, that the Christians of Macedonia and 
Achaia had made a collection for the poor saints in Jerusalem, 
and that he was on the eve of his departure for that city 
(v. 25). This same journey is mentioned in Acts xx., and 
occurred most probably in the spring (see Acts xx. 16) of the 
year 58 or 59. This date best suits the account of his long 
imprisonment, first at Caesarea, then at Rome, of four years, 
and his probable liberation in 62 or 63. His subsequent labours 
and second imprisonment would fill up the intervening period 
of two or three years to the date of his martyrdom, towards the 
close of the reign of Nero. That this Epistle was written from 
Corinth, appears from the special recommendation of Phoebe, a 
deaconess of the neighbouring church “(Cenchrea),” “ who was 
probably the bearer of the letter (c. xvi. 1), from the salutations 
of Erastus and Gaius, both residents of Corinth, to the Romans 
(c. xvi. 28) ; compare 2 Tim. iv. 20, and 1 Cor. i. 14; and from 
the account given in Acts xx. 2, 3, of Paul’s journey through 
Macedonia into Greece, before his departure for Jerusalem, for 
the purpose of carrying the contributions for the poor in that 
city.”* 

Bishop Pearson fixes this epistle at A.D. 58. The second class 
of the Pauline Epistles consists of those which were written from 
Rome, during his imprisonment, from A.D. 62 to A.D. 64; the 
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Epistles to the Ephesians, the Colossians, Philemon, and lastly, 
the Philippians. 

Not a few of those who are regarded by the rising generation 
of English theologians, as the lights of the age, the foremost of 
modern German critics have alighted upon a truly Germanic 
theory respecting the period to which all the above epistles, 
excepting that to the Philippians, are to be assigned. They 
maintain that they were not written from Rome, but in the 
previous imprisonment of the apostle at Czsarea. So, first, 
(observes Guericke), David Schulze, in the “Theologischen 
Studien und Kritiken,” 1829, Pt. iii. p. 612; then, Schott, in 
his “Isagoge,” p. 272; De Wette, in his “Einleitung;” J. 
Wigger’s “ Beitrage zur Einleitung in die Briefe an die Ephesier, 
Colosser und an Philemon,” (in the Theologischen Studien, 
1841, ii. 413-456) ; Meyer, in his “Commentary on the Ephe- 
sians, Gottingen, 1843 ;” and Reuss, in his “Geschichte des 
Neuen Testaments.” C. Graul wrote a Latin Dissertation in 
8vo., against Schulze and Schott, published in Leipzig in 1836, 
and on the same side appeared Neander, in his History of the 
“ Planting of the Christian Church by the Apostles,” p. 372. 

Only "Tetons, in his Beitrage, Gottingen, 1837, and after 
him Thiersch, in his Die Kirche im Apostolischen Zeitalter, 
1852, also assign the same period to the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. 

In the absence of external evidence, the opinion has pre- 
vailed, that the Epistle to the Ephesians was the first of those 
that were written in St Paul's first imprisonment, on the 
ground of its being more copious than that to the Colossians, 
which appears to have followed that to the Ephesians, as in 
some measure a summary of the larger epistle. Both were 
sent by the hand of Tychicus, See Eph. vi. 21, 22, and Col. 
iv. 7, 8. , 

The church of Colosse, more properly Colassz, was probably 
founded by Epaphras, who afterwards came to Rome and ac- 
quainted the apostle with their state, and who was himself 
afterwards a sufferer for the faith of Christ. St Paul, writing 
to Philemon, calls him (v. 23) his fellow-prisoner. 

The Epistle to Philemon was probably sent to Colosse at 
the same time with the epistle to the church of that city. Com- 
pare Col. iv. 9 with Philem. 10-17. Onesimus was himself of Co- 
loss, Col. iv. 9. Luther, like all truly great men, was a man 
of a tender and overflowingly affectionate spirit. Guericke, 
who writes not simply as a critic, but as one devoted to the 
gospel itself, does not fail to give Luther's characteristic remarks 
upon this beautiful epistle ; in which we see that the same spirit 
filled the hearts of the beloved evangelist and of the favoured 
apostle. “As Christ,” says Luther, “satisfied the Father for us, 
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so did St Paul make answer for Onesimus to Philemon; and 
we are all Christ’s Onesimi, if we believe.”* 

Philippi was the first European city to whichSt Paul preached 
the gospel. That it was written from Rome is evident from 
Phil. i. 13 and iv. 22. It has been inferred from Phil. i. 25, 26 
and ii. 24, that it was written toward the end of his imprison- 
ment. The Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Phile- 
mon, are accordingly ascribed to A.D. 62, the Epistle to the 
Philippians to A.D. 63 or 64.+ 

The third class comprises the pastoral epistles to Titus and 
to Timothy, written after his first imprisonment at Rome. 

The Epistle to Titus and the first to Timothy appear to have 
been written in the interval between the two imprisonments. 
These and the second to Timothy are all of a kindred charac- 
ter, all of a similar polemical nature, all dissimilar from the 
earlier epistles. 

Nothing can be more bewildering than the pene of 
not a few of the German commentators on the dates of these 
epistles, and, indeed, on the chronology of the Acts of the 
Apostles,—particularly Gieseler, Thiersch, and Reuss, 

Guericke conjectures that first St Paul wrote his Epistle to 
Titus, then the two to Timothy. 

After his release from his imprisonment at Rome, he entered 
anew upon his journeys, as he had previously intended. Of 
his design of journeying westward he speaks in Rom. xv, 24; 
of journeying eastward in Philemon 22, and Phil. ii. 24. On 
one of these he come to Crete. After he had preached the 
gospel there in many places (Titus i. 5), he departed, leaving 
behind him Titus, with an apostolical commission, and went, 
probably by Miletus, where he left Trophimus sick (2 Tim. iv. 
20), to Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3), whence, perhaps, he wrote his 
Epistle to Titus. He left Ephesus for Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3). 
His faithful helper, Timothy, continued at Ephesus and in its 
neighbourhood, with an apostolical commission. Compare 1 
Tim. i. 3 with 2 Tim. i. 18. On this journey St Paul wrote 
his First Epistle to Timothy. The apostle went to Troas (2 Tim. 
iv. 13), and thence to Corinth (2 Tim, iv. 20). The following 
winter he spent at Nicopolis in Epirus, opposite Actium (Titus 
iii. 12. Thence he went over to Italy and Spain. This was 
followed by his last imprisonment at ae in which he wrote 
his second Epistle to Timothy, with his approaching martyrdom 
before his eyes (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). 

This is, indeed, met with this difficulty, that St Paul declared 
to the Ephesians his full conviction that he should see them no 
more, Acts xx. 25, in about A.D. 54. “ But,” as the editors of 
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this edition of the Greek Testament observe, “the langu 

of the apostle in 1 Tim. i. 3 does not absolutely imply that St 
Paul ever revisited Ephesus, but simply states that the writer 
when he was on his journey to Macedonia desired Timothy to 
remain at Ephesus.”* 

They, indeed, conceive that the Epistle to Titus was written 
at the same time and place with the First Epistle to Timothy. 
The place they suppose to have been Corinth, and point to va- 
rious passages in the First Epistle to Timothy as presenting 
some striking coincidences with the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Compare 1 Tim. ii. 11-14 with 1 Cor. xiv. 34,&c. Surely no- 
thing of a local nature can be inferred from such affinities as 
these. The church would everywhere need, in such matters, 
the same apostolic regulations. 

According to the view of the editors, St Paul upon his re- 
lease from imprisonment proceeded to visit Crete, where he left 
Titus, and Colossz, where he availed himself of the hospitality 
of his friend Philemon ; then, departing into Macedonia, he 
appointed Timothy to stay in Ephesus, and thence proceeded 
to Philippi and to Corinth, where he wrote to Timothy and 
Titus. During the winter of 64 he stayed at Nicopolis in Epi- 
rus, and in the spring of A.p. 65 went through Dalmatia, and 
visited Troas (2 Tim. iv. 9-13). Soon afterwards, perhaps in 
Asia, he was apprehended, and sent to Rome in the summer ; 
wrote thence his Second Epistle to Timothy, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom in A.D. 66. 

Dr Wordsworth agrees with the editors in supposing that St 
Paul did not revisit Ephesus, but adds that, if he did, all those 
whom he addressed in the words recorded in the Acts, xx. 25, 
may have died before this third visit. This latter, however, is 
surely an improbable supposition. 

Dr Burton supposes St Paul to have visited Asia Minor and 
Jerusalem, and afterward Spain, in the interval between his two 
imprisonments at Rome.t Clemens Romanus informs us that 
the apostle visited the farthest bounds of the west. This has 
been regarded as favouring the Patristic tradition of his jour- 
ney to Spain, which is affirmed by Epiphanius, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and Jerome, as may be seen in Tillemont and Na- 
talis Alexander.} Dupin, indeed, takes the contrary side, with 
the editors of the Greek Testament now under review. The 
candid Lutheran historian Weismann (Hist. Ecc. 1745) gives 
no decision, but refers to Basnage on the one side, and Pearson, 
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in the first of his Latin dissertations on the succession of the 
first bishops of Rome, on the other ; as also to Vitringa, Hy 
typ. ii. s., p. 257,and Witsii Meletemata Leyd., p. 215. Neander 
himself favours the apostle’s journey into Spain. For Epi 
hanius there is Fusebiua, in Mr Rose’s translation of hase 
he writer of this review has rot the German original at hand. 
Neander, after remarking on the uncertainty of the early tra- 
ditions generally, adds, “But since the Roman Bishop Clemens 
(Ep. i. c. 5) says that St Paul went to the very boundaries of 
the west, we cannet imagine this expression to allude to Rome, 
and our thoughts naturally turn to Spain. Clemens was pro- 
bably himself the disciple of St Paul, and this is a matter on 
which we can hardly suppose him to have been deceived.”* 
Assigning, then, the three pastoral epistles to between A.D. 
64 and 67, we come to the epistle to the Hebrews, which occu- 
ies a distinct place by itself. Guericke supposes it to have 
n written some time before A.D. 66; Thiersch, not later 
than A.D. 63. The more probable date appears to be between 
A.D. 64 and A.D. 66. Ebrard, in his commentary, would have 
it to have been written about A.D. 62. It was written in the 
interval between his two imprisonments, and whilst he was 
meditating a journey to Palestine. Heb. xii. 23. The editors 
give a succinct and valuable summary of the internal evidence 
in favour of the general and ancient tradition which ascribes 
this epistle to St Paul.t 
Messrs Webster and Wilkinson erroneously, as we think, 
follow some of the more modern German theorists with regard 
to the time at which St James wrote his epistle. They place 
this epistle first in their second volume, and maintain that 
“this composition is correctly described by the Syriae MS. 
as the earliest of the writings contained in the New Testa- 
mént, unless priority be given to a part of the gospel according 
to St Matthew.” t This same MS. is confessedly in error in 
ascribing this epistle to the beloved a brother, St 
James, the son of Zebedee. The editors follow Pfeiffer in 
the “ Theologischen Studien und Kritt.,” 1852, and Thiersch 
in his work upon “ The Church in the Apostolic Age.”§ These, 
however, were anticipated by the younger Michaelis im his 
“ Introduction to the New Testament.”|} He indeed refers to 
Venerable Bede as of opinion that it was written soon after the 
death of the martyr Stephen. ‘Fhe learned John Henry 
Michaelis sided with the more general opinion, that it was 
written not long before the death of the apostle. Mill, in his 
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“ Prolegomena to the New Testament,” follows Pearson, who 
laces it about A.D. 60. Guericke, placing the martyrdom of 
t James in A.D. 64, would ascribe a somewhat later date to 

his epistle. Dr Burton would place it “ between the year 53, 

when St Paul wrote to the Romans, and the year 62, when 

James himself was put to death.”"* The epistle of St Jude 

appears to have been written not long before the destruction 

of Jerusalem. Michaclis places this epistle after the second 
epistle of St Peter, and so many others, and amongst them 

Pearson, Mill, and Fabricius, who place it twenty years after 

the destruction of Jerusalem. Messrs Webster and Wilkinson, 

in their “ Introduction to the Catholic Epistles,” observe that 

“ the date is probably A.D. 70,”¢ that is, five years, according to 

them, after the second epistle of St Peter. Dr Burton con- 

cluded, from the close resemblance of the two epistles,—that 
of St Jude and the second of St Peter,—that they were both 
written about the same time, between the martyrdom of James 
and the destruction of Jerusalem.{ For the originality of St 

Jude’s epistle, as independent of the second of St Peter, Arnaud 

pleads in his “ Recherches crit. sur. l’ep. de Jude,” Strasburg, 

1851, 8vo. The reader will find much information respecting 

the controversies connected with this epistle in the Latin com- 

mentary upon it by H. E, A. Hianlein, a third edition of which 
was published at Erlangen in 1804. Arnaud had previously 

ublished a dissertation on the authenticity of this epistle at 
Strasburg in 1835. This was followed by a critical introduction 

to the epistle, also published at Strasburg by F. Bran in 1842. 

To these Guericke adds “ Herman Witsius,” in the “ Melete- 

mata Leidensia,” Basil, 1739 ; C. F. Schmid, “ Observatt. super 

ep. Cath. 8, Jude Historica crit. theol.,” Leipzig, 1768 ; Herder 
on the “ Epistles of St James and Jude, (in ac 4 Lemgo 

(in the principality of Lippe), 1775, 8vo; J. G. Hasse on the 

“ Epistle of Jude”* (in German), illustrated from eastern 

sources, Jena, 1786, 8vo ; M. T. Laurmann, “ Collectt. s. note 

crit. ep. commentar. in ep. Jude,” Groningen, 1818, 8vo; R. 

Stier, “ Der Brief Judi,” Berlin, 1850, 8vo; J. E. Huther, 

“ Auslegung der Briefe, Petri und Juda,” Gottingen, 1852 ; and 

A. Jessien, “ De authentia ep. Jud.,” Leipzig, 1821. We have 

placed all these before the student as the points connected 

with the priority of the two epistles, that of St Jude and that 
of the second epistle of St Peter are of sufficient interest and 
importance to invite farther investigation. 

e first epistle of Peter was written from Babylon in the 

East after the name of Christian was in use (c. iv. v. 16),— 

that is, after A.D. 44. Guericke agrees with Thiersch in placing 
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this epistle soon after that to the Hebrews,—that is; in A.D. 
63 or 64.* It was evidently written not for Jewish Christians 
alone. This is manifest from ce. iv. v. 3, 4; as also, from c. i. 
v. 18, and ii. 1O— Which in time past were not a , but 
are now the people of God ; which had not obtained mercy, 
but now have obtained mercy.t The fervour and earnestness 
of its style well accord with the peculiar character of the 
apostle, The points of agreement between this and St Paul’s 
— are pointed out by Guericke in a note to p. 461. Dr 

ammond, who, as a commentator, was marked with many 
singularities, agreed with Baronius in placing this before all 
the other epistles. He dated it a.p. 44, and the second epistle 
A.D. 47. Baronius gave A.D. 45 for the first, AD. 68 for the 
second epistle. According to Bellarmine, his martyrdom 
occurred in A.D. 69 or 70. Pearson, Mill, and Fabricius 
assigned this epistle to A.D. 61. 

The second epistle was not written until AD. 67, not long 
before the death of the apostle. Guericke refers to “ Hug’s 
Einleitung,” Pt. II., sec. 176, and to “ Dietlein on the Two 
Epistles,” Berlin, 1851; J. F. Schirmer, 1778; G. B. Eisen- 
schmid, 1824; J. D. Schlichthorst, 1836 ; and on the first alone, 
to C. G. Hensler, Sulzbach, 1813; W. Steiger, Berlin, 1832. 
The first epistle of St John was probably composed soon after 
his gospel,—that is, between A.D. 80 and 90.t 

And here we will briefly advert to the chronology of the 
gospels and of the Acts. Eusebius in his “ Chronicon,” Euthy- 
mius, and Theophylact (Euthymius in the 12th century, follow- - 
ing Theophylact) have placed the gospel of St Matthew in the 
eighth year after our Lord’s ascension. That truly ingenious 
and valuable author, Archdeacon Townson, has very elaborately 
defended this early date. Townson gives the date A.D. 37. Dr 
Owen, in his “ Observations on the Four Gospels,” published 
in London, 1764, fixes it only one year later, namely, in 38. 
So the late Bishop Marsh, in his “ Notes to Michaelis.§ Tille- 
mont, in the first volume of his “ Eccles. Memoires,” upon very 
mistaken grounds, contended that, St Matthew wrote his gospel 
in the third year after our Lord’s ascension. He is sufficiently 
refuted by Michaelis. That it was written before the other 
gospels, restsupon the uncertain authority of lreneus. Guericke 
is not the first who has disputed his authority mages St 
Luke as the first of the evangelists, and St Matthew as the 
second. He maintains that St Luke wrote his gospel and the 
Acts in A.D. 63 or 64, St Matthew before aD. 66, St Mark in 
A.D. 67 or 68, and St John between AD. 80 and 90. Wolfe 
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refers to Fabricius and Solomon van Till. The testimony of 
antiquity connects the authorship of St Mark’s gospel with his 
attendance on St Peter at Rome, but it is now agreed that St 
Peter was at Rome not long before his death. Therefore, 
Guericke places St Mark’s gospel in AD. 67 or 68 ;* and so, 
from St Luke’s connection with St Paul, his gospel is assigned 
to the latter end of the two years which St Paul spent at Rome, 
mentioned in Acts xxviii. 30, the gospel being supposed to have 
been written at least a short time before the Acts.t But, on 
the other hand, very various have been the conjectures and 
traditions respecting the places where St Luke wrote his 1. 
Michaelis thought that although Palestine was not included in 
the traditionary reports, it was more eligible than any other 
spot out of the many assigned. An account of them all ma 
be seen in the sixth section of the chapter on St Luke’s gospel, 
in the first parts of his third volume.{ 

Respecting the time when St John wrote his gospel, there 
have been three principal opinions, that of those who, with 
Lardner, suppose it to have been composed previously to the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; that of those who, with Messrs Web- 
ster and Wilkinson, place it not long after that event, between 
A.D 70 and 80; and lastly, that of those who assign it toa 
much later period, from A.D. 80 down to AD, 95. This last 
rests partly upon tradition, but the tradition of that very un- 
certain historian, Epiphanius, and partly upon internal evi- 
dence, its being argued that the Greek of the gospel betokens 
an intimacy with the language in its purer form that requires 
us to admit that St John had resided many years at Ephesus 
before he composed it. Guericke places it between A.D. 80 and 
90.§ Michaelis has a very interesting section to shew that St 
John had read the three first gospels before he wrote his own. 
This section also, on the time and place where this gospel was 
written, is worthy of consultation. He proves that sn, wate it 
must have been written after a.D. 67, the year of St Peter's 
martyrdom, from the allusion to it in c. 21, and from the men- 
tion of his name (which is passed over by the other evangelists) 
as the apostle who cut off the ear of the high priest’s servant. || 

The first epistle of St John was written, probably, not long 
after the gospel, which, as Guericke observes, it requires as a 
commentary upon it, and to which it accordingly points in the 
first chapter. 

There is nothing to mark the time of the second and third 
epistles. That they belong to the Evangelist, and not to an- 
other John of Ephesus, as Grotius conjectured, the style itself 
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betokens ; and we have, moreover, the testimony of Irenzus, 
lib. i 16; Clem. Alex. Stromata, ii. 15, and Tertullian de 
Prescript. Heret, c. xxxiiii The reader may farther consuit 
Lampii Prolegomena in Evang. Sti. Joannis, p. 110. 

We have already touched upon the date of the Apocalypse, 
abiding by the more common opinion, that it was written in 
the reign of the Emperor Domitian, by whom, and not by 
Claudius, the Evangelist appears to have been banished to the 
isle of Patmos. 

From the chronology, we proceed to the occasion and design 
of the epistles. 

The design of the first epistle to the Thessalonians, may be 
inferred from the 4th and 5th, to which the preceding chapters 
form an introduction. 

St Paul designed, in the first instance, to correct certain 
practical, then other and speculative evils which had found 
their way into the Church of Thessalonica. The first, he 
handles at the commencement of the fourth, and in the latter 
part of the 5th chapter. The second from the 13th verse of 
the 4th to the end of the 11th verse of the 5th chapter. Here 
we see that some were tempted to let go their faith in the re- 
surrection, that divine ground of comfort, of which the philo- 
sophy of their times would have deprivedthem. For, without 
this doctrine, there can be no consistent doctrine of an im- 
mortality of the soul; a truth admirably shewn in Bishop 
Sherlock’s able Sermon on 2 Tim. i.10, This simple view 
of the scope of this part of the epistle is taken by Rosenmuller 
in preference to that by Michaelis, that the Thessalonians 
imagined, that they who survived the day of judgment would 
have a great advantage over them that were deceased, for that 
they would enter immediately into the millennium, of which 
some of the primitive Christians entertained very strange notions, 
And on this account he says, they lamented the death of their 
friends, as they supposed that it deprived them of privileges to 
be enjoyed by those who were alive, and remained on earth at 
the general judgment.* 

Others there were who looked for the day to come in their 
own lifetime, an error into which some have supposed that the 
apostles themselves fell. Dr Whitby justly condemns such a 
supposition in his learned observations upon the 15th verse of 
the 4th chapter. : 

The second epistle resumes the latter subject, the error of 
those who were expecting the immediate approach of the day 
of the Lord, and teaches that it will be preceded by a porten- 
tous apostasy in the Christian Church, not an infidel apostasy 
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which denies the existence of the Christian Church, the temple 
of God, affirming it to be a delusion, but an idolatrous apostasy, 
that of the Church of Rome, which has set up a succession of 
men in the place of God over his church, whence the blasphe- 
mous title known in the days of Bishop Jewell, Our Lord God 
the Pope! “You may remember,” says Jewell, in his defence 
of the Apology of the Church of England, that the Pope 
suffereth his canonists thus to publish and to blaze bis godhead 
to the world in printed books. “ Dominus Deus noster Papa” 
—“our Lord God the Pope.” Extrav. Joan 22, cum. inter. 
Paris, 1513. Lugdun, 1555.* 

The design of the Epistle to the Galatians is unfolded in the 
6th verse of che first chapter. It is a protest against the 
Judaizing teachers who sought to corrupt and subvert Christi- 
anity by imposing upon Christians as essential to salvation, the 
observance of the Jewish law. In the course of his argument, 
St Paul is led to treat of and to vindicate the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith in Christ as opposed to every kind of justifica- 
tion by the works of the law. 

Multiform has been the ingenuity expended upon the history 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, Some have divided the 
parties at Corinth into four, others into three. Thus, those 
who are represented as saying that they were of Christ, have 
been conceived to be followers of James, the Lord’s brother ; 
those who claimed to be of Cephas have been made the repre- 
sentatives of the Judaising system refuted in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and manifested more or less wherever there existed 
a body of Jewish converts in the Church. The followers of 
Apollos have been turned into an Alexandrian party, who 
transformed Christianity into a system of Alexandrian philo- 
sophy and rhetoric. But we refrain from going farther into an 
investigation utterly fruitless and fallacious. Guericke sums 
up these German theories and gives a brief account of them at 
pages 311-314 of the second edition of his Einleitung. 

The spirit of schism and party, of division upon unessential 
grounds, was the primary occasion of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. To this subject St Paul immediately resorts after 
his usual salutation and congratulation of the purer part of the 
Christian Church of Achaia, for the epistle is directed to 
Corinth, as the Christian metropolis of Greece, as is that to the 
Ephesians, as’ the Christian mother church of Asia Minor. 
From the consideration of that party spirit and factious favour- 
itism which had begun to dissipate the practical influence of 
the gospel at Corinth, St Paul, in the 5th chapter, passes on to 
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condemn that relaxation of Church discipline, and that immo- 
rality which are the sure concomitants of such a spirit. In the 
7th chapter, he enters upon various subjects that had been 
submitted to him by the Corinthians. Amongst the Jews, 
there were some who insisted upon the necessity of marriage. 
St Paul replies, that marriage is a concession, not a divine 
commandment (c. vii. 6, 7), not a divine law in the same sense 
with the commandments given upon mount Sinai; but every 
man hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and 
another after that, verse 7. 

The remainder of the epistle is taken up with the judgment 
of the apostle on other practical abuses that disfigured the 
church of Corinth, together with the denial of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, probably induced from the remains of the 
philosophizing spirit. 

The incestuous person of whom St Paul had written in the 
5th chapter of his first epistle had been excommunicated, and 
had repented, upon which St Paul wrote his second epistle, to 
instruct the Church to receive him again, taking occasion again 
to rebuke the party spirit which had infected them,and those who 
had seduced cen into it,and also availing himself of this oppor- 


tunity of encouraging their liberality towards their suffering 
brethren, the Christian converts in Palestine. In this as in the 
other epistles of St Paul, the beautiful illustrations of the great 


truths of our religion, that are scattered over them, derive a fresh 
interest from the circumstance, that they ariseout of other topics, 
and everywhere indicate how full the mind of the apostle was 
of those doctrines which are thus incidentally brought before us. 

Nowhere does this appear more strikingly, nowhere is it 
more variously vineneel than in the Epistle to the Romans. 
The late Bishop of Lincoln, Dr Kaye, who himself maintained 
all the t doctrines of the Reformation, justly remarked, in 


one of his sermons,— 


“Though St Paul treats in that epistle of other most important 
questions, he treats of them only incidentally, and in subordination 
to his main design—the vindication of the dealings of God with 
the Jewish people in casting them off, and adopting the Gentiles 
in their place. If, for instance, having declared the gospel to be 
‘the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,’ he 
adds, ‘to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile,’ it is because one of 
the pleas urged by the Jews for rejecting the gospel was that, 
though faith in Christ might be necessary to the justification of the 
Gentile, it was inapplicable to them, to whom God had himself given 
a law by which they might be justified. Hence it is that the 
—_ takes so much pains to prove to them, by an enumeration 
of their transgressions, that they, as well as the Gentiles, were 
under sin, and to convince them of the vanity of trusting for justi- 
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fication to a law which they had so grievously violated. Hence it 
is that he proceeds to shew that faith must, under every dispensa- 
tion, be the medium of justification, and to remind them that Abra- 
ham, in their descent from whom they prided themselves, and to 
whom they traced the origin of their privileges, had been justified 
by faith. 

“Tf, again, we find St Paul enlarging upon the universality of 
the ruin which had been brought upon mankind by the sin of Adam, 
and shewing that death had passed upon all men, not only upon 
those who had sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
by the violation of a positive command, or by disobedience to a 
positive law—if we find him representing the effects of the fall 
as extending to the whole natural world, even to things inanimate, 
and causing them to groan and travail together in pain—it is with 
the view of establishing the consolatory truth, that the remedy is 
more than commensurate with the evil; that if the offence abound, 
grace did much more abound; and that as all, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, were alike included in the condemnation arising from Adam’s 
guilt, so all would alike be delivered by the atonement made by 
Christ upon the cross. As God is the God of all, Gentiles as well 
as Jews, so is he the justifier of all. 

“It is, however, from the ninth and two following chapters that 
we most clearly collect the apostle’s design, because in them he sums 
up the whole question, and exposes the vanity of the arguments on 
which the Jews mainly rested their cause. ‘They affirmed that the 
calling of the Gentiles was at variance with the promise made by 
God to their forefather Abraham, that in him should all families of 
the earth be blessed. In answer to this argument, St Paul proves, 
by a reference to various passages of their own history, that the 
promise was never meant to apply to that seed of Abraham only 
which is of the law, but to his seed by faith. He next convicts 
them of misunderstanding the meaning of their own scriptures, 
from which they ought to have learned that the calling of the Gen- 
tiles always formed a part of the divine plan. Why otherwise had 
God declared, through tlte prophet Hosea, that he would call them 
his people who were not his people, and her beloved who was not 
beloved? Why had the prophet Isaiah been commissioned to pro- 
claim salvation to all, without exception, who should call upon the 
name of the Lord? Why to him bad been vouchsafed the privi- 
lege of penetrating into futurity, and beholding, through the long 
vista of intervening ages, the preachers of the gospel, the pro- 
claimers of glad tidings of good things, entering upon their glorious 
office ? By arguments like these, drawn from their own scriptures, 
did St Paul labour to remove the prejudices of the Jews, and con- 
vince them that the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of 
the gospel, far from being at variance with the promise made by 
God to their forefathers, was in perfect accordance with it, nay more, 
was its appointed accomplishment. By these arguments also, while 
he vindicated the faithfulness of God, he vindicated the course 
which he was himself pursuing, and by which he had excited the 
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jealousy and the enmity of his countrymen. Far from being en- 
gaged in any design to subvert the authority of the law and the 
prophets, he was an instrument in the hands of God, to carry on the 
one to perfection, by developing its spiritual character, and to accom- 
plish the predictions of the other. If it was clearly intimated in 
their own scriptures that a time would arrive when all, whether 
Jew or Gentile, who should call upon the name of the Lord, should 
be saved, it was necessary they should believe in him on whom they 
were to call. But how could they believe in him, unless they re- 
ceived previous instruction respecting his character and pretensions ? 
and how, in the ordinary course of God’s providence, could they ob- 
tain that instruction, unless it was conveyed to them through the 
medium of appointed preachers? Thus the going forth to preach 
the gospel to the Gentiles, the very act by which St Paul and his 
fellow-labourers drew down upon themselves the ill-will and perse- 
cution of the.Jews, was shewn to be a necessary step to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the Most High, as intimated in their 
own scriptures.” * 


In the above quotation, it will be perceived that the late 
learned and exemplary Bishop of Lincoln speaks of St Paul's 
application of the Old Testament promises to Abraham’s seed 
as belonging to his spiritual seed,—his children by faith. 
Accordingly, he applied in another sermon, preached not long 


before his death, the eighth and ninth chapters to those whom 
God had chosen to eternal life, to the adoption of children ; 
in the same sense in which St Augustine, long before Calvin, 
taught the doctrine of predestination. 

e come, in the next place, to the epistles written from 
Rome during St Paul’s first imprisonment, those to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philippians. We need not include in 
our notice the Epistle to Philemon. We have already touched 
upon it in our brief history of the chronology of the New 
Testament writings. 

Were we to follow Hammond, Mosheim, Michaelis, we should 
discover in the Epistle to the Ephesians, a polemical dehorta- 
tion from Gnosticism. St Paul, says Michaelis, uses Gnostit 
terms in Ephes. ii. 2 and vi. 12, and adopts Gnostic terms in 
order to combat the Gnostic doctrines.{ 

The term Gnostic was applied to the heretics of the first 
century, in a looser sense, as being the precursors of the 
Gnostics, properly so called, who arose in the second century, 
and comprised the sects of Saturninus, Basilides, C tes, 
and Valentinus. On the supposed references in the New 





* “ Bishop Kaye's Sermons and Addresses,” Rivingtons, 1856. Pp. 426-430. 
+ A Sermon at the Consecration of Burwell Church, November 4. 1850. 
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Testament to the Gnostic heresies, the reader can have recourse 
to Tittmann’s work “de Vestigiis Gnosticorum in N. T. frustra 
quesitis,” 1773. In like manner, there was no sect of the 
Docete, but the name took its rise from the nature of the 
error designated as Docetism, that our Lord had not a real 
body, but only an imaginary one—an apparition.* 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is simply a letter of affection- 
ate exhortation to the Christians in the Roman province of 
Asia (1 Cor. xvi. 19). In it St Paul enlarges upon the doc- 
trive, both of the invisible (the catholic church of the creeds), 
and of the visible church as a school in which the members of 
Christ are trained and prepared for the church that is around 
him, the heavenly company of angels, and of the spirits of the 
just made perfect. 

The Epistle to the Colossians is, in many points, akin to 
that to the Ephesians. Even in the ethical portion of both 
epistles, there are features of general resemblance, indicating 
that both were written about the same time, But, after his 
glowing exordium, the apostle at once proceeds to his specific 
object, namely, to warn the Colossians against the errors that 
threatened to poison and extinguish the faith of Christ 
amongst them. We must not be surprised, that a great 
amount of misdirected learning should have been put forth 
upon this foundation. We much question whether the editors 
of this edition of the Greek Testament would not have 
adhered more closely to the actual history of the church, had 
they abstained from all mention of Gnosticism, and of the 
Essenes + in connection with this epistle. We would refer the 
student to the more accurate statements of Wolf upon the 
8th and 18th verses of the second chapter of this epistle, where 
he will see a full view of this subject.{ The worship of angels 
as mediating spirits belonged to the Platonic philosophy. 
The concluding portion of the second chapter (to not, taste 
not, handle not), is directed, as v. 16 indicates, against those 
who sought to join the ceremonial law to the Christian religion. 

The Epistle to the Philippians was intended to guard the 
beloved converts of St Paul in that city, against the same 
Judaising spirit which bad visited the Church at Colosse. At 
the same time, it was a letter of affectionate encouragement to 
assure the Philippians, that every consolation waited upon 
their spiritual father and guide, in his imprisonment. 

The Epistles to Titus and Timothy have been justly called 
pastoral epistles, since the object in each instance was to 





* See H. A. Niemeyer, Commentat. Hist. Theol. de Docetis., 1823. 4to. 
t Pp. 467, 468. 


$ Wolfii Curm Philol. in N. T., tom. iv. pp. 308, 328, 329. Basil, 1741. 
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direct them in the discharge of their spiritual functions, as 
commissioned by the apostle, to regulate the churches for a 
season committed to their care. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is a direct commendation of 
the doctrine and worship of Christ to the Jewish nation, 
though addressed immediately to the Jewish Christians. It 
begins at once with the author of Christianity, the Son of 
God ; it then enforces the authority of his gospel as a whole, 
upon this ground, that it was spoken by the Lord. Then St 
Paul returns, after his own manner, to the first subject, his 
divine Sonship, in the 5th verse of the second chapter; and 
thence proceeds to the great end of his incarnation, his priest- 
hood as essential to our redemption, c. ii. 14. 

The editors truly observe, that it is a weak objection indeed 
to the Pauline authorship of this epistle, that we read in the 
3d verse of the second chapter, confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him. No other apostle could have written this ; 
but the testimony of the other apostles was, though not the 
ground, yet an ample confirmation of the faith of St Paul 
himself, 

The Epistle of St James is as remarkable in its character 
as an epistle, as it is unique in the peculiarities of its contents. 
It does not appear to have been addressed to Christians alone, 
but in part to the Jewish Christians, in part to those Jews 
who were their enemies and persecutors. To these, the first 
six verses of the fifth chapter are addressed. In the 7th verse 
St James turns from them to his brethren in Christ. 

When the scope of the apostle in the second chapter is 
declared by himself to be the exposure of the worthlessness of 
an unproductive faith, we cannot but wonder that so much has 
been written respecting the apparent opposition between his 
teaching and that of St Paul. Besides which, dam in a 
classical sense itself, is taken for to prove, as here it is used, of 
a declarative justification—in other words, of being shewn or 
proved to be just. 

St Peter wrote his first epistle for the consolation of his _ 
secuted fellow-countrymen, but not to them only, as is evident 
from c. ii. v. 11, andec.iv.v.3. ° 

The second epistle, with that of St Jude, imports a defection 
on the part of some from their Christian sincerity,—a defection 
that can scarcely excite surprise when we see amongst ourselves 
the instability that still adheres to the Jewish character. There 
is a majesty and simplicity in the style of this second epistle 
only to be found in the canonical Scriptures. Who can help 
feeling this in the last verse of this truly energetic epistle ? 

The First Epistle of St John bears the impress of the author 
upon it. As a polemical epistle, it is summed up in the words, 
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Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? 
He is antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son, 
c. ii. 22. Is this written against the Gnostics? Is it not a 
denunciation of all infidelity, Jewish or Gentile? Accordingly, 
Lampe, in his “ Prolegomena to the Gospel of St John,” denied 
that the especial aim of this epistle was to oppose the errors of 
Cerinthus. The terms of the apostle are so general as to em- 
brace not merely the errors attributed by Irenzus to Cerinthus, 
but every kind of antichristian unbelief. 

But when St John says, Even now are there many anti- 
christs ; whereby we know that it is the last time, c. ii., v. 18, 
we must admit that, as the heresy of Cerinthus existed con- 
temporaneously with the apostle, it was, at least, one of those - 
forms of antichrist against which he warned the church in this 
epistle. Simon Magus, Dositheus, and Menander, are also, 
according to some of the ancients, heretics of the first, or apos- 
tolic, age. Augusti has, in his Latin Epitome of Ecclesiastical 
History, said of these that, on account of the defective tradi- 
tions respecting them, they cannot be accurately defined and 
distinguished.* 

It would indeed appear that some of the earliest heretics— 
as those who said that there would be no ne 
the principle of ideology to the doctrines and also to the facts of 
Christianity, and early separated the humanity from the divine 
nature of our Lord, and the faith of Christ from the Jewish 
religion as unfolded in the Old Testament. Thus, the whole 
foundation of Christian doctrine was insidiously removed, and 
a new poses od raised up on the ruins of faith, and in the 
place of revelation. 

There is no solid reason for departing from the reading of 
our version to the elect lady, with some who take the adjective, 
or with others who would take the substantive for a proper 
name, in the one case Eclecta, in the other Kuria. And to 
suppose the second epistle directed anonymously to a church, 
is equally uncalled for. The 4th verse is rendered utterly un- 
natural by such a ——- 

Whilst in looking through the edition before us we have found 
much to commend, and a vast fund of very reliable information, 
we have regretted to perceive an innovation, as we cannot but 
consider it, upon the doctrine of justification by faith, opposed 
alike to Christian antiquity and to the theology of the Reforma- 
tion. We allude to the at least tacit opposition to the doctrine 
of the imputation of our blessed Saviour’s righteousness for our 
justification. For this truth we have sought in vain in one and 
another part of this elaborate volume, in the notes of the editors. 
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On the contrary, the editors affirm that “faith in Christ is im- 
puted to us for righteousness ; faith itself, not a righteousness 
he oma as a subject of faith.”"* If so, then how are we justi- 
by his merits, or, as St Paul elsewhere says, by his name? 
or how ishe made tous not only sanctification but righteousness? 
or what becomes of his name, The LORD our RIGHTEOUSNESS ? 
Much more to the purpose are the observations of Professor 
Hodge upon the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
From the general excellence of this elaborate volume, we 
the more regret this unhappy and, to us, essential blemish. 
AT. R 





Art. VI.—The Revision of the Prayer Book. 


Church and State Two Hundred Years ago. By Joun Srovcnton. 

The Church and the Nonconformists of 1662. By the Rev. D. Mounrrigtp, 
M.A., Incumbent of Oxon, Salop. 

~ on Amendment of the Act of Uniformity. Lord Esvury's Speech. May 

Church Life in Australia. By T. Binney. 
iturgia Recusa. By Aquita ve Russe. (Richard Bingham, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Queenborough, Kent.) 


THE first work in our list is a valuable addition to the history 


of ecclesiastical affairs in England. By a careful examination 
of the journals of Parliament, Mr Stoughton has corrected many 
of the errors committed by Clarendon, Burnet, and Kennet. 
From the fresh materials which have been brought to light in 
the State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office, from the letters intercepted at the Post-Office, and 
similar sources, he has made use of information which was 
unknown to Macaulay and Hallam. 

The lecture by Mr Mountfield contains a succinct and 
popular account of the schismatial Act of Uniformity, which 
came into operation on Bartholomew's Day 1662; the other 
works detail some of the attempts which are in progress to 
repair the breach which was then made. We are greatly in- 
debted to the Bishop of Adelaide for his letter on the Union 
of Protestant Evangelical Churches ; and though the idea 
which he has sketched of a church of the future, which is to 
conciliate all affections and unite all diversities, is one which 
no one can seriously entertain, we are truly thankful that the 
visit of Mr Binney to Australia was the means of eliciting a 
proposition which may issue in some real visible union, with- 
out any compromise of principle. 
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On the present occasion we purpose to limit ourselves to 
one of the many points involved in the fatal disastrous reac- 
tionary Act of Uniformity of 1662, viz. the declaration im- 
posed on all who are ecclesiastically regarded as having care of 
souls,—i.e., on vicars and rectors, but not necessarily on 
curates, canons, archdeacons, deans, bishops. The reformers 
in the time of Edward VJ. and Elizabeth intended that the 
English Church should exemplify the noble maxim of Chilling- 
worth,—*“ The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants.” The Caroline rulers willed that it should be 
otherwise, and laid down the principle,—‘ The Prayer Book, 
and the Prayer Book ouly, is the religion of Churchmen.” The 
declaration is as follows :— 

“TI do declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
every thing contained and prescribed in and by the Book of 
Common Prayer.” 

Every portion of this declaration is singularly vague and 
uncertain. It is not easy to say what is contained in, and what 
is prescribed by, the Book of Common Prayer. In what sense 
are we to understand the words, “ unfeigned assent and con- 
sent?” We may assume that the coronation service formed 
no part of the book. We ought to know whether the declara- 
tion referred to the State services recently framed as well as 
those for ordering of priests and deacons, for the consecration 
of bishops, and all the offices which are printed in modern 
editions of the Prayer Book. 

Nor is it easy to say what is prescribed therein. One might 
suppose that daily service is really enjoined on every minister 
in public or private, except hindered by sickness or other urgent 
cause! But, to judge by the practice of 90 or 95 per cent. of 
the clergy, we must presume that this is an erroneous infer- 
ence. But if there is difficulty in determining what is con- 
tained and what is prestribed, still greater is the perplexity in 
endeavouring to ascertain the precise meaning of “ unfeigned 
assent and consent.” Bishop Morley said to an ejected minister, 
“ You must not philosophise upon the words assent and con- 
sent ; no more was intended than that the person so declaring 
intended to use the book.” But this explanation did not satisfy 
this worthy minister; he felt probably as Philip Henry ex- 
pressed himself, “ Oaths are edged nex 9 and not to be played 
with.” The real import of the words is very dshahanhes for 
although from the title of the Act of Uniformity it might be 
fairly argued that the declaration aimed solely at the use of 
the ious, there can be no doubt that the word. use was 
designedly left out in the form of words, in order that those 
who conformed might declare their approbation of all and 
every thing, ad anvmum imponentis ecclesia. We are shut 
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up to this opinion by the proceedings in the House of Lords, 
a} uly 25-27. 1663), when, on a proposition being made that the 
terms assent and consent meant nothing more than practice 
and obedience, the Duke of York, at the head of twelve lay 
Lords, protested against the alteration, declaring it to be 
destructive of the Church of England as by law established 
(Stoughton, pp. 282, 296). 

There can be no doubt that the Caroline revisionists intended 
that this declaration should have the effect and validity of a 
ereed ; that the subscribers should express their approbation of 
the changes made in the Liturgy, and virtually say, “ All 
these I stedfastly believe.” 

The alterations made in the Book of Common Prayer were 
no less than 600 in number, and were completed within a 
month from the time that the king’s letter was read authoris- 
ing the convocation to proceed in the matter. Sheldon and his 
associates had resolved upon their measures, which were formed, 
as Dr Cardwell admits, from “a distinct and settled desire to 
exclude the Puritans from the Church,” and all must allow that 
“the time was too short for the revision.”—(Luthbury, History 
of Convocation, p. 390.) 

That this declaration was intended to have the force of a 
creed will appear by the further consideration, that sufficient 
security for the use of the Prayer Book had already been taken 
by the second article of the 36th canon, which is subscribed 
by all who are admitted to holy orders. This article has the 
same calm, judicious, but decided tone, in which it is declared 
that holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, 
viz., the Book of Common Prayer containeth nothing contrary 
to the word of God, and may lawfully be so used. 

The strong, extravagant, not to say the intemperate, tone of 
the Declaration of 1662 betrays a consciousness, on the part of 
the revisionists, that it was necessary to resort to violent asse- 
veration, and that simple assertion would be of no avail. The 
stringency of the declaration shews the wisdom of our Lord’s 
precept, “Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay; for what- 
soever is more than these cometh of evil.” Vehement protes- 
tation belongs to one who is not fully persuaded in his own 
mind. 

A careful examination of the changes thus introduced will 
confirm the view of Alexander Knox (Remains, vol. i.), “The 
revisers seized the opportunity, contrary to what the public 
was reckoning on, to make our formularies, not more Puritanic, 
but more Catholic. They effected this, without doubt, stealthily, 
and, to appearance, by the minutest alteration.” Without 
any change of features which could cause alarm, a new spirit 
was breathed into many parts of the offices. This point is 
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established in detail by Mr Fisher, in his work, “ Liturgical 
Purity our Rightful Inheritance.” 

The excessive care which the Caroline revisionists took for 
the right use of the Liturgy will appear the more remarkable 
by the silence they maintained concerning King James's ver- 
sion of the Bible, which was made subsequent to the thirty- 
nine articles agreed upon in 1603. Although the authorised ver- 
sion is universally adopted, yet we conceive that all men would 
hesitate to put their hand to a declaration expressing their 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and every ee | contained 
therein. Nor is this hesitation limited to the English transla- 
tion ; we would not express this unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and every thing contained in the Textus Receptus, or 
any other edition of the New Testament. 

The use of the authorised version is common to the Church 
of England and Nonconformists, because it is felt to be more 
conducive to the edification of the people than any other. 
Churchmen and dissenters alike feel “Salus populi suprema 
lex.” We are not aware that the clergy endl Saitek them- 
selves to any penalty if they thought proper to read any other 
English translation; we cannot make out that they would 
trangress any ordinance, precept, or canon of the church, if 
each man read his own translation, unless it be the technical 
offence of not reading out of the book which the churchwar- 
dens had provided for that purpose. The fact is, the Church 
of England has treated the clergy as honest men in this mat- 
ter of reading the authorised version. The Caroline revisionists, 
in introducing the church of the Prayer Book, looked upon 
the clergy as dishonest and insincere. e confidence reposed 
in the clergy as regards the reading of the Scriptures has never 
been abused. A few cases may have occurred in which the 
defects of the authorised version have been unwisely and osten- 
tatiously paraded in such a manner as to betray the affectation 
of superior learning ; but generally the emendations suggested 
and hinted at from the pulpit and the press have been made 
from a simple and sincere desire to feed the church of God 
with the pure milk of the word, and to edify the body of 
Christ. The fact is, no legal enactment can secure fidelity. 
The slight and slender security which has been taken for the - 
reading of holy Scripture has been tested by the experience of 
250 years, and has been found satisfactory and sufficient ; the 
strong and stringent security taken by the Caroline revisionists 
has turned out a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. It is quite 
competent for a clergyman, without compromise of principle 
or character, of credit or caste, to suggest amendments in the 
authorised version, or to advocate a new translation ; but to 
hint at blemishes in the Liturgy, or to suggest the propriety 
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of a revision, exposes him to the charge of breaking his ordina- 
tion vows. 

The stringency of the declaration has defeated its end. All 
agree that it must be interpreted in some conditional sense. 
Each one determines for himself the limits within which he 
exercises the liberty of private judgment. Some interpret the 
subscription so as to claim the right of holding all Roman 
doctrine, while others deem it compatible with the cold nega- 
tions of Rationalism. The retention of this oatli has seriously 
lowered the standard of professional and personal morality. 
To this source we ascribe the Jesuitical language of Professor 
Jowett :—“ Cases often occur in which we must do as other 
men do, and act upon a general understanding, even though 
unable to reconcile a particular practice to the jetter of truth- 
fwfiness, or even to an individual conscience.” The non-natural 
sense im which this non-natural declaration is necessarily inter- 
preted has done much to introduce the doubt, suspicion, and 
scepticism which lurks beneath the altars of the church, and 
steals into the most solemn mysteries of religion. What faith 
is now reposed in subscription? What a reproach that the 
standard of honesty, sincerity, and truth should be lower in 
the church than in the mart? What ascandal that the world- 
ling should have reason to charge the church with breeding a 
peculiar and artificial morality which has a corrupting influ- 
ence on the transactions of ordinary life? Yet such is the 
joint effect of the Caroline Revisionists, and of the Act of 

niformity in 1662, which could only have been devised by 
men of seared consciences and hard hearts. 

Though the revision of the Liturgy was effected hy convo- 
cation, 600 changes being made in one month,—though these 
changes were made after ascertaining the mind of the Pres- 
byterians, and Sheldon made good his word, “ Now we know 
their minds, we will make them all knaves if they conform,”— 
yet the work of convocation was incomplete and ineffectual 
until Parliament put the finishing stroke to their labours. It 
was the especial disgrace of the House of Commons to perpetrate 
this act of national schism, cruel in its intention, disastrous in 
its results. 

In the Commons, says Clarendon, “ Every man, according 
to his passion, thought of adding something to the measure 
which might make it more grievous to somebody he did not 
love.” Politics were intruded into the sphere of religion, the 
ephemeral shibboleths of party were stereotyped in the symbols 
of faith. The political clauses of the act were expunged or 
modified on the accession of William III. Those who had 
expelled the last of the Stuarts could no longer maintain the 
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doctrine of passive obedience, and derounce in absolute and 
unqualified terms the unlawfulness of taking up arms against 
the king. That which they were compelled to do from the 
necessities of their position is binding upon all who would 
strive together for the faith of the gospel, endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the band of peace. Many 
burn with indignation when they think how the church of 
the Reformation has been marred by the church of the Prayer 
Book ; how the divines of a dissolute age, of a corrupt court, 
aided by the pensionary Parliament, succeeded in introducing 
a sacerdotal and sacramental element into the Prayer Book, 
and drove out those who were faithful to the principles of the 
Reformation when the truth had well nigh p2rished among men. 

We call attention to the Declaration as the stumbling-block 
which must be removed out of the way of the church if the 
Prayer Book is ever to be brought in close alliance with the 
church of the Reformation. The alterations which were so 
stealthily and insidiously introduced by the Caroline divines 
must be carefully reviewed and brought into harmony with 
scriptural catholicity. The publication of the Tracts for the 
Times was commenced by forming an association, the members 
of which were pledged to oppose all change, except in the 
direction of what each might judge cathoiic antiquity. We 
hail with thankfulness the formation of district associations in 
London, Dublin, Bath, Bristol, and other places, the object of 
which is retaining the present ne ag va of subscription to 
the thirty-nine articles, to bring the whole of the Prayer Book 
into stricter harmony with the word of God. 

As the passing of the Act of Uniformity was a national act, 
every Christian citizen, whatever be his title in the church 
universal, has an interest in demanding the repeal of the de- 
claration, which was designed as an engine of oppression to the 
Puritans, and has proved disastrous to our national character, 
the source of weakness and disunion, of confusion, of strife, and 
every evil work. 

On no point has the judgment of posterity been so unani- 
mous as in condemning this measure, which, by the confession 
of churchmen, cast out many of the best fish from the net, 
while it retained the bad, the careless, the unscrupulous, the 
unprincipled. The author of the “Excursion” thus records 
them in the roll of praise :— 

“ Their altars they forego, their homes they quit, 
Fields which they love, and paths they daily trod, 
And cast the future upon Providence, 

As men the dictate of whose inward sense 


Outweighs the world, whom self-deceiving wit 
Lures not from what they deem the cause of God.” 
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There is one point, however, which has very generally been 
overlooked, one which a British public may well press upon the 
House of Commons, viz., this declaration, which has the same 
force as a creed, is altogether out of place in an act for pre- 
scribing the orderly conduct of public worship. Parliament 
thus introduced clandestinely what was entirely beyond its 
ee and what few of its members really contemplated. 

e have heard, in modern times, of Acts of Parliament for the 
improvement of a town which made provision for the introduc- 
tion of a lottery, of an innocent measure for the regulation of 
the constabulary police, which was in effect a strong Coercion 
Act, destructive of the liberty of the subject; thus the pen- 
sionary Parliament, like the conspirators of old, who con- 
cealed their daggers in branches of laurel, aimed a blow, too 
successfully, at the heart of the Reformation, under the guise 
of securing order, decency, and propriety in public worshi 

It is beyond our present purpose to describe in any detail 
the particulars in which changes are desirable. The objec- 
tions which were made at the Savoy Conference have been 
made in substance over and over again with wonderful unani- 
mity. They are the same as were urged with great force in the 
agitation for liturgical revision which ensued in the days of the 
Reform Bill. If any one will compare the hosts of pamphlets 
which then issued from the press with the seventy or eighty 
which have appeared within the last three years, he will see 
that revisionists are actuated by a unity of purpose and design 
which exhibits substantial agreement amid circumstantial 
variety. Among these writers, the Rev. R. Bingham, a lineal 
descendant of the writer on the antiquities, holds a distin- 
guished place. We are glad to see that this veteran in the 
cause has announced a work, “The Prayer Book as it Might 
Be,” which will set forth the principles and plans he has 
already sketched in the well-known series of letters, “ Liturgia 
Recusa.” 

Some of the objections made at the Savoy Conference are 
not, indeed, felt now by any great number in the ranks of con- 
formity or nonconformity. But as to the truth of the objec- 
tions the experience of two hundred years, notwithstanding 
the progress of education and intelligence, proves either that 
the objections are well founded, or that millions of Englishmen, 
for a period of two centuries, are the subjects of mvincible 
ignorance and insuperable prejudice. If this be so, surely the 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and instead 
of censuring them, to adopt the resolution no longer to cast a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way. 

Waiving, then, these matters of detail, we will briefly glance 
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at the scriptural principles which ought to guide such a re- 
vision, and at the preliminary means by which all the members 
of Christ’s holy catholic church may forward this important 
object. 

There are three scriptural rules directly — to any 
revision—(1.) Let all things be done decently and in order. 
(2.) Let every one please his neighbour for his good to edifica- 
tion. (3.) Let all your things be done in charity. Of the 
alterations which were made two hundred years ago, we may 
assume that all will stand the test of the first rule. But to 
those who have studied the subject, the question of rational 
conformity is very perplexing. Even whereas in the time of 
the Reformation, there was great diversity in saying and 
singing within this realm ; some following Salisbury use, some 
Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, some of York, some 
of Lincoln ; even so now there is greater diversity than is 
consistent with the beaw ideal of decency and order. This, 
however, may be left to the discretion of the minister, as it now 
virtually is, as may be found conducive to edifying in the 
peculiar and local circumstances of the people. But if we 
try the alterations made in 1661 by the other canons of Seri 
ture, which of them can stand the test? Where shall we find 
that anything was done “to please his neighbour for his good 
to editication?’ On what change can we put our finger and 
say, “ This was done in charity ?” 

The objections which are made to the Prayer Book as it is 
are well founded or ill founded, If they are well founded, 
the church abandons its high prerogative as a witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ, and is unfaithful to her divine Lord, if it 
continues to put a stumbling-block or occasion to fall in a 
brother’s way. 

If these objections are ill-founded, then the mistaken views 
of the weak brother, of the imperfectly taught disciple, are 
the real impediment to his edifying. Now, what can be done 
to remove these mistaken views? Is no consideration due 
to those who are of imperfect education, of feeble under- 
standing, who know no other than their own mother tongue, 
to those who cannot be brought to understand the technical, 
the metaphorical, the figurative, the applied senses in which 
words are used? Granted that there are difficulties and 
mysteries in the Bible, is this a reason why difficulties and 
mysteries should be imported into the Prayer Book, which can 
only be discovered in the Bible when the keen eye of the theo- 
logian penetrates beneath the surface. Granted that many do 
not personally feel the objections to expressions in the church 
catechism and the baptismal services, which are considered to 
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ew sacramentalism in place of the answer of a good conscience 
fore God—for much may be imputed to the effect of early 
training and the associations of childhood—the grounds on 
which some justify the use of these terms never have occurred 
to other minds. Woe be to the man who can see his weak 
brother pay a or stumbling on the dark mountains of sus- 
picion, doubt, obscurity, and perplexity, without holding up, as 
- as he can, a friendly light to guide his steps into the way 
of peace. 

ut, do all objections arise from the mistaken views of dissi- 
dents? Was this the case with the 4000 clergymen who, in a 
document dated Cambridge, June 1850, represented how their 
consciences were aggrieved by the use of the burial service in 
all cases? Shall we say that these 4000 were poor, ignorant, 
and foolish? The grievance of which they complain remains 
unredressed. As we would please our neighbour for his good 
to edification,—as we would do all things in charity,—is it not 
an incumbent duty to help those who, in this matter, have 
struggled to obtain some relaxation of liturgical bondage. 

The character of every action derives its complexion from 
the motives from which it proceeds, or from the object to 
which it is directed. Many plans of liturgical revision have 
been advocated under the idea of comprehending the noncon- 
formists, and of proselytising them. Now, our opinion is, that 
all plans undertaken with this object and end will certainly 
fail. We cannot expect the divine blessing to rest upon any 
plans of revision which are formed and prosecuted with the 
direct intention and main design of proselytising noncon- 
formists. 

If this matter be taken up in the fear of God, for the main- 
tenance of his truth, and for the glory of his holy name,—if the 
Church of England is desirous of doing what is right simply 
because it is right, apart from the idea of gaining a triump 
over the notions of Nonconformity,—we doubt not the divine 
blessing will rest on her efforts. 

It is important that the revision be undertaken in such a 
spirit that al] “who call on the name of Jesus Christ, both 
their Lord and our Lord,” may be expected to give their aid 


for the purpose of promoting peace and purity, righteousness 
and truth. 


The want of this revision has done much to pone greater 


union and co-operation between all those churchmen and non- 
conformists who are heartily attached to the principles of the 
Reformation. Notwithstanding the activity of different branches 
of the church universal in city missions, special services, and 
other agencies, there is not, generally speaking, the same 
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affectionate and friendly intercourse between churchmen and 
dissenters as there was forty or sixty years ago. At the com- 
mencement of the present century episcopalians and noncon- 
formists met together in private social intercourse with fra- 
ternal sympathy and concord. The “ Eclectic Notes,” a work 
which ought to be read by all who desire to form an im- 
partial opinion of the sentiments really held by the evan- 
gelical fathers, shew the friendly terms on which a Clayton and 
a Goode associated with Venn, Cecil, Pratt. We fear that 
there are few clerical associations now into which a noncon- 
forming brother would be admitted as one who is working the 
work of the Lord. It is quite unnecessary to remark how 
much the effect of public co-operation would be increased by 
the amenities of private fellowship. The manner in which 
many evangelical clergymen frown upon dissenting ministers 
is very injurious to the cause of religion. They stand aloof 
from those whom they ought to esteem as auxiliaries and con- 
federates. Fifty years ago there was, to some extent, an inter- 
change of pulpits between churchmen and dissenters. Several 
clergymen preached in Surrey Chapel, and Rowland Hill, long 
after his open accession to nonconformity, occasionally preached 
in parish churches. We do not think that this interchange would 
be of any service whatever to nonconformity as a system in 
antagonism with the national church. The chief advantage 
accruing to the children of the pilgrim fathers would be that 
they could join with greater fervency and thankfulness in the 
hymn, “ Behold how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to 
dwell together in unity.” The benefit resulting to the church 
would be incalculable, in relieving it from the odium of eccle- 
siastical exclusiveness, from the charge of intolerance, from the 
appearance of neglecting, depreciating, or denying the labours 
of those whose efforts to “console and to civilise” have been 
attended with distinguished success. 

We may notice how much the want of revision stands in the 
way of all those steps which are to be taken for the education 
of the people. What has been the great impediment to the 
harmonious co-operation of church and state? The difficulty 
of securing the religious instruction of the young without doing 
violence to tender consciences. This difficulty has arisen en- 
tirely from the church of the Prayer Book, as this was consti- 
tuted in 1662, from the additions then made to the Church 
Catechism, and the interpretation affixed to them by changes 
stealthily introduced into the baptismal and other offices. If 
it had pleased God to spare the life of Edward VI. a few 
years longer, so that Bishop Poynet’s Catechism had received 
the sanction of Parliament, the country might have been 
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spared all those lamentable conflicts and party strifes which, 
during the last twenty years, have veoalek the education of 
the people. 

From the want of this revision, and the spirit fostered by 
the perpetration of things as they are, churchmen frown on any 
attempt to call into requisition Lay agency. The dread of lay- 
men stretching themselves beyond their province, and the 
jealousy of their being too successful, is so great, that under 
the present system Anglican laymen are, and are likely to be, 
dumb dogs that cannot bark, loving to slumber. The secret 
wish and desire of many clergymen is that it should -be 
so. As truly as Wolsey said, “Ego et rex meus,” so the 
clergy, as a body, say, “ Ego et ecclesia.” The first considera- 
tion with the beneficed clergy is their own position, their 
own order, the rights of their patrons, or of their successors. 
If these privileges and immunities are duly preserved, then 
there is scope for lay activity in secular matters ; but the cleri- 
cal mind generally has willed it that it is far better for nothing 
to be done by the laity, and nothing attempted, than that 
one jot or tittle of clerical prerogative should be placed in jeo- 
pardy. The consequence is, that thousands of laymen feel 
themselves doomed to involuntary inactivity. They cannot 
move without exciting suspicion, alarm, and distrust in the 
hearts of their spiritual pastors. Every churchman may well 
blush to think how widely, in contrast with the Free Church 
of Scotland, and Wesleyan Methodists in England, the church 
of the Prayer Book deviates from the church of the Bible. 

It may be added, that the number of candidates — 
sented themselves for holy orders in 1860 is computed at 
one hundred less than it was in 1840. Much of this is due to 
the unsettling of men’s minds by the subtle Romanism of the 
Caroline revisionists, and by the reactionary influence of ra- 
tionalism, but the greater part is due to the cruel neglect 
with which the church of the Prayer Book has treated those 
who held fast the principles of the Reformation. When the 
father and the son have been cradled and nurtured, have 
laboured, lived, and died in clerical poverty, it is high time 
that the grandson, if the will of God be so, should serve his 
generation in some way which does not entail irrevocable obli- 
gations and unavoidable straitness. There have been those 
who, for many years past, have discouraged those who were 
destitute of private resources from taking orders, unless they 
were disposed to devote themselves to colonial service or mis- 
sionary toil. The present lack of eligible candidates for the 
ministry will probably be felt more and more for years to 
come. 
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We regret, with Mr Stoughton (p. 434), that social ecclesias- 
tical caste perpetuates to this hour much of the evil that was 
done by the Act of Uniformity, and by the Conventicle and 
Five Mile Acts. 


W. 





Art. VII.—Literature of Pascal’s Thoughts. 
(PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY.) 
Pensées de Pascal, avec les Notes de Condorcet et de Voltaire. 2 vols. in 24. 


de Bure. Paris, 1823. 


Pensées de Blaise Pascal, avec Tables Analytiques, e Préface de Uedition de 
1669, Emer, editeur. Paris, 1828. 

Pensées, Fragments, et Lettresde Blaise Pascal, publiés pour la premiere fois 
conformément aux MSS. originaux, en grande partie inedits, par P. Fav- 
GERE. 2 vols.in 8vo. Andreaux, Paris, 1844. 

Pensées de Pascal, publiés dans leur texte authentique, avec un Commentaire, 
suivi d’une étude littéraire, par E. Haver. Dezobry, Paris, 1852. 

Penstes de Pascal, suivant le plan de Vauteur, daprés les textes originaux 
avec les additions, et les variantes de Port-Royal, par J.M. Frantin. 2d 
edition. Lagay, Paris, 1853. 

Pensées de Pascal , disposées selon un plan nouveau. Edition complete d'apres 
les derniers travaux critiques, avec des Notes. un Index, et une Préface, par 
J.F. Aste. 2 vols. in 24. Lausanne. G. Bridel, 1856. 

Pensées de Pascal. Edition variorum @aprés le texte du MS. autographe, par 
Cuartes Lavanpre, in 18. Paris. Charpentier, 1861. 


“ C'est méchant signe pour ceux qui ne liront pas ce livre.” 
Map. ve ta Fayetre. 

Two hundred years ago the friends of an illustrious man, just 
deceased, received the following invitation :—“ You are invited 
to attend the convoy, funeral service, and burial of the deceased 
Blaise Pascal, Esquire, when living, son of the late Messire 
Estienne Pascal, Councillor of State, and President of the Court 
of Aydes of Clermond Ferrand, deceased in the house of M. 
Perrier, his brother-in-law, and councillor in the said court of 
Aydes, upon the Fossés of the Porte St Marcel, near the fathers 
of the Christian doctrine, which will take place on Monday the 
21st day of August 1662, at 10 o'clock in the morning, in the 
Church of St Estienne du Mont, his parish, and the place of 
his burial, where ladies may attend if they please.” * 

We have now to make an inventory of the literary labours 
which have been heaped on this tomb within the last fifty 
years. The mere reading over of the list at the end of this 





* This precious relic was sent to the Journal de Parison the 4th of April 
1703, by a person who avers that “he has seen it in the library of a magistrate, 
along with Descartes’s funeral card, under a glass."—V. Faugére, “ Abrégé de 
la vie de Jésus, par Pascal,” p. 7L 
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article may perhaps astonish our readers, when they see the 
large fortune France is accumulating, as compared with the 
few small treatises published in England. What is the reason 
of this enormous difference? Dr Thomas M‘Crie, in his elegant 
translation of the “Provincial Letters,” attributes the semi- 
oblivion in which these letters are buried to something else 
than “a want of taste among us for the beauties and excellen- 
cies of Pascal” (Johnston’s edition, 1851, p. 8). And he 
points to the imperfections of the three mesculing translations. 
As for the “Thoughts,” we cannot accuse the translator—(is 
there one ?)—but we must just say that the small s they 
occupy in Great Britain is due to the English method of deal- 
ing much more in external evidence than Pascal does. Were 
the equilibrium established in English apologetics, and moral 
proofs brought more fully into relief (without falling into the 
errors of Maurice’s school), Pascal would have as many friends 
in England as he has in France. May these lines obtain a 
few for him. 

We have already said that it is a bibliography, with some 
notes, that we wish to write, and that we intend restricting 
our remarks to the principal works which have appeared within 
the last few years. 

Victor Cousin has the glory of opening the list with his 
remarkable Report before the French Academy “ Upon the 
necessity of a new edition of Pascal’s Thoughts,” 1842. It was 
known that the autograph MS. of the Thoughts had been de- 
posited at the then Royal Library of Paris. It is a large MS 
in folio, of 491 pages numbered. 


“Upon the greater number of these pages are pasted, or carefully 
framed round (where they are written on both sides) papers of all 
sizes, which come, one after another, péle-méle, confusedly. Pages 
constituting a part of the same subject are inverted or detached 
at greater intervals. There are even pages, the two halves of which 
are separated the one from the other; thoughts which have no re- 
lation to one another are traced consecutively on the same page. The 
manuscript is almost entirely in Pascal’s own handwriting.”— 
(Flotte’s “‘ Etudes sur Pascal,” p. 76.) 

“ The writing of Pascal,” says Cousin, “ always difficult to deci- 
pher, is sometimes illegible, from its extreme smallness and the 
multiplication of the most capricious abbreviations. One cannot 
help a feeling of a painful emotion at the sight of this large MS, 
in folio, where the faltering band of Pascal has traced, during the 
agony of his four last years, the thoughts which presented them- 
selves to his mind.”—(“ Des Pensées,” p. 10.)* 





* Besides this autograph, the library possesses two copies of the MS. of the 
“ Thoughts,” both of the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. These two copies were confided to Charles Bossut, to serve for the 
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It is on this autograph that the illustrious philosopher worked. 
His “Report” was therefore quite an event in the French 
literary world. 

Evidently Cousin was tolling the funeral bell of all the pre- 
ceding editions. “ After reading the new book,” said Vinet, 
“T look sadly at my two copies of the ‘Thoughts,’ and say to 
myself, ‘I have not got Pascal there at all.’” Neither the edi- 
tion Princeps, given by Pascal’s own family, under the iuspira- 
tion of his friend Antoine Arnauld (printed by Després, 1669), 
nor that of Desmolets,} nor that of the Bishop of Montpellier, 
nor that of Condorcet § and of Voltaire,|| nor even that of Bos- 
sut,{ (upon which so many other editions have been founded), 
had succeeded in giving us the true Blaise Pascal. 

With the idea that sound criticism teaches us upon the 
sacred duties of an editor, how are we to explain this literary 
anomaly? We answer, through fear of the Jesuits, the Mes- 
sieurs de Port-Royal, Arnauld, Nicole, Etienne Perrier, the 
Duke de Roannez, &c., suppressed and adulterated a great 
number of the “ Thoughts.” But let us beware of judging Pas- 
cal’s friends with the just severity which an editor of our times 
would deserve. Who knows, besides, whether a clever critic 
was not right in saying, “It is to be presumed that the later 





edition of the ‘‘ Thoughts” that he was preparing. The first is numbered 3002 

bis, “ Supplement to French MSS. ;” the second, No. 176 of the same. There 

exist still two other MSS., one of which, in folio, is from the Oratoire Library, 

No. 160, containing numerous letters of Port-Royal and of Pascal. The other 
“ Supplément Francais,” No, 1485) is a collection of memoirs by Marguerite 
erricr, Pascal's niece, with new letters of Port-Royal and Pascal. 

+ Notwithstanding this, the conscientious editor of the “ Thoughts and Frag- 
ments,” Prospére Faugére, reproaches M. Cousin with having in this “ commit- 
ted serious unfaithfulness, in following the partial copy of the autograph MS. 
instead of studying the MS. itself.”"—(Letter to the Courier Frangais, 17th Dec. 
1844.) 

t The Pére Desmolets (‘‘ Supplément aux Pensées), published in 1728, in- 
edited “ Thoughts,” after a MS. belonging to the family ; he is, onthe whole, 
a faithful editor. 

§ The “ Eulogium of Blaise Pascal,” by Condorcet, London, 1776, farnishes 
its little contingent of new thoughts, and contains remarkable notes, although 
they aim at effacing all religion and edification from the ‘‘ Thoughts,” and leav- 
ing only the philosophical idea. 

|| “Remarks of Voltaire on Pascal’s Thoughts,” in 8vo. Geneva, 1778. 

“ Discourse upon the Life and Works of Pascal,” by the Abbé Bossut, 
with the “ Elogium of Pascal,” by Nicole (Latin). Edition of 1779. 5 vols. in 
8vo. The same discourse, with corrections and additions (1781). Bossut, the 
friend of d’Alembert, and a distinguished »eometrician, has the merit of havin 
gathered into one work all the “ Thoughts” that had appeared since 1669, pos | 
other new ones, taken from sources which he does not indicate. But his work 
is done only from the copies, on the whole faithful, of the Abbé Guerrier, Bos- 
sut retains all the adulterations of the edition of 1669, preserving even the 
thoughts which are neither in the MS. norin the two copies. Bossut estab- 
lishes also an arbitrary order in his division. Ist, Thoughts relating to philo- 
sophy, ethics, and belles-lettres. 2d, Thoughts relating to religion. As if 
Pascal troubled himself with literature. 
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changes which Pascal’s ‘ Thoughts’ have undergone would have 
been approved of, and perhaps executed by Pascal himself, if 
he had lived?” One thing is sure, and that is, that in the 
seventeenth century the idea of respecting the form of an 
author's work did not come intoany one’s mind. Individuality 
was thought very little of then, particularly at Port-Royal, 
where authors did not sign their works. The Port-Royalists 
meant, apparently, to render the same service to Pascal, in 
perfecting his book, that they had done to another, to St Cyran, 
in mutilating his “Considérations sur les Dimanches et les 
jours de Fétes.” Were there not lines to be continued in the 
Pensées, and others to be effaced, under the pain of giving 
scandal? Was that indeed a book, “this shapeless rough 
draught, these improvisations of a sudden but deeply pre- 
occupied mind, which is every moment proposing objections, 
without taking the time to answer them, and without even 
knowing whether he will answer them?”* So thought the 
friends of Pascal. This is proved by the following letter of 
Arnauld to M. Perrier, of the 20th November 1668, a year 
before the “Thoughts” appeared :— 


“Sir, suffer me to tell you that you must not be ill to please, nor 
80 superstitious in leaving a work as it has come from the hands of 
the author, when it is to be exposed to public censure. We cannot 
_ be too particular, knowing that we have to do with enemies so bitter 
as ours. It is much better to prevent cavils by some little change, 
which only softens an expression, than to be reduced to the neces- 
sity of making apologies. This is the conduct we have held touch- 
ing the ‘considerations upon Sundays and festival days’ by the 
late M. de Saint Cyrau.” 


Arnauld then takes up a passage upon justice in the Thoughts 
which offends him, and he concludes :— 


“T must tell you plainly I think this place is untenable, and beg 
you to seek among M. Pascal’s papers, if something cannot be found 
to put in place of it.” ¢ 

What did these friends wish todo? To give to the “Thoughts” 
the perfection of the Provincial letters, the eighteenth of which 
they said had been written over thirteen times, and all their 
mutilations were, in their eyes, “only embellishments and ew- 
planations. But let us hear them :— 


“ As what has been done does not in any way change the sense 
and the expressions of the author (!), but only explains and embel- 
lishes them (and it is certain that if he were still living he would, 
withont any difficulty, subscribe to these little embellishments and 





* Charles Modier, “ Bulletin du Bibliophile,” 1843, p. 107. 
+ Cousin ; Pensées, pp. 76-77. 
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explanations). . . . I do not see that you can reasonably oppose 
yourself ... . to the glory of him whom you love.” 


These lines, written by the Count of Brienne to Pascal’s own 
niece, assure Marguerite Perrier that 


“M. Pascal’s thoughts are better than they were. ‘ Madame 
Perrier, when she reads the preface that is being prepared, will not 
only give her hand to all that has been done, but will be delighted 
with it.’ For even the most exact Christian sincerity will not be 
wounded by one saying that the fragments are given just as one 
found them, and as they have come from the author's hand.”— 
(Ibid. pp. 78, 80.) 

Such is the first answer to the question, why these incor- 
rectnesses, we dare no longer say, unfaithfulnesses? But here is a 
second answer, viz , the circumscribed horizon which surrounded 
Port-Royal. With all their piety and all their learning, were 
the Port-Royalists able to understand the heights and depths of 
Pascal, or, if you like better, the intricacies, the fluctuations, 
the interrogations, the reticences, the bold conclusions of that 
mind so “ passionately geometrical,” so vigorous, so caustic, so 
like Capernaum, now exalted to heaven, now thrust down to 
hell? What affinity is there between the sober, colourless 
diction of the Port-Royal Logique ou VArt de bien penser and 
the naive, incisive, original turn which characterises the style 
of Pascal? Constituted as they were, the recluses ef Port-. 
Royal could not let the author of the Thoughts pass without 
stripping him of all superfluous beauty :— 


“ After having softened down the thoughts in many places, says 
Cousin’s Report, to render them more edifying, the Port-Royalists 
have, without scruple, corrected the style to render it more regular 
and more natural, according to the model of the simple, calm style 
they had formed for themselves. The Port-Royalists gave proof of 
strong intelligence and ofteh of greatness of mind; they, therefore, 
allowed what was intelligent and great in Pascal to pass, but they 
fell ruthlessly upon everything that betrayed the depths of his 
thoughts and of his soul, and, as this soul beams fi rt 1 in every line 
traced by the dying hand of Pascal, the Port-Royalists were con- 
demned to correct and mutilate all.” 


Lastly, in 1669, Louis XIV. was still above the horizon, and 
that monarch had no love for the Jansenists. After the peace 
(the so-called peace of Clement IX.) which he had just con- 
cluded between the parties in the church, Port-Royal was in 
mortal dread of reawakening the old annimosities. In 1677, 
this dread was yet so great that Mme. Perrier was entreated 
not to publish her brother's life. 

With these facts before us, can we wonder if Pascal was laid 
on a Procustean bed ? 
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But to return to Cousin’s work. Its importance consists, 
Ist, in the examination of the pieces inserted into the edition 
of Pascal which do not belong to it, and which are not to be 
found in the original MS. The author concludes that a fourth, 
and perhaps even a third of the Thoughts, considered as frag- 
ments of Pascal, are completely foreign to his plan, are not to 
be found in the autograph MS., and belong to different periods 
of his life; that several were never even written by him, and 
are often only distant and feeble echoes of hearsays gathered 
and edited by very diverse persons. 

2d. In the restitution of the Thoughts to their primitive 
form, both those found in the previous editions and in the 
autograph, the judicious editor brings once more to light “ the 
constant originality of language which had been almost every- 
where effaced, by the prudence and the severe but rather timid 
taste of Port-Royal.” 

3d. In the reproduction for the first time of thoughts taken 
from the autograph, and which M. Cousin has divided thus: 
a, moral and Christian thoughts ; 6, thoughts upon the miracles, 
the Jansenists, and the Jesuits. 

Our aim being merely to indicate the literature written on 
the subject of Pascal’s thoughts, we shall not enter into discus- 
sion with Cousin upon the thesis which he maintained in 1828, 
and still more vigorously in 1842, viz., the scepticism of 
which he accuses Pascal. But we cannot refrain from makin 
two or three remarks. And first, let us remember that the 
sixteenth century inaugurates a new epoch in the history of 
humanity. “It was,” as Vinet observes, “the age of paroxysms, 
the age in which the storm gathered by its predecessors burst 
eut, the fruit which had been long sown ripened, the embank- 
ment beaten by so many accumulated waves gave way.”* 

In short, the philosophy of good sense invaded every domain. 
It attacked popular superstition, and condemned the long sanc- 
tioned divorce between the religious idea and life; but unable 
to effect a reconciliation between the parties, it got angry, 
turned its back on religion, and threw itself into scepticism 
with Montaigne and Charron, or into sensualism with Rabelais. 
But as, happily, humanity cannot long tolerate the separation of 
religion from morals, the proscription of the one or other ele- 
ment, the Reformation came and attempted the reconstruc- 
tion of the edifice ; and in this point of view at least, it was not 
a schism. Nevertheless, apart from the evangelical faith, 
philosophy remained sceptical. Its supreme authority was 
reason, and it took its point dappui beyond the pale of re- 
ligion ; this was interest, egoism, sometimes benevolence, or 





* The Moralists of the 16th and 17th Centuries, p. 12. 
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even duty ; but until they were clear as to the rule of life, 
“ These children ‘(the sceptics), rather embarrassed than aided 
by their liberty, found themselves upon ground at once sterile 
and encumbered. As birds hunted out of their nest before 
their feathers were grown, thrown from the bosom of a servile 
but secure dogmatism into the hazards of a vague scepticism, 
they allowed to weigh upon them an inevitable and constant 
disproportion between the end and the means, between the 
resources and the exigencies of their situation.” * 

But the remedy was not far off. Ido not speak of Descartes, 
in spite of his influence at the Oratoire and at Port-Royal, and 
of the patronage which he received from Malebranche and 
Arnauld ; the remedy was not to come from a philosopher but 
from a Christian ; in Pascal, says Vinet, “scepticism is dis- 
solved in faith.” 

This last phrase would seem to imply that the Professor of 
Lausanne maintains the same thesis as he of Paris, viz., that 
religion was only a make-shift with Pascal ; but nothing could 
be more contrary to Vinet’s thought.f “What Pascal did,” 
writes he, quoting the ingenious comparison of Pascal’s German 
biographer, M. Reuchlin, “was to get on to the shoulders of 
Montaigne, in order to reach the enemies of religion more cer- 
tainly ; and he has thus given a striking proof of the support 
which faith may find from its natural enemies, infidelity and 
scepticism.” M. Reuchlin also compares them to “those de- 
mons which, in the architecture of the middle ages, support, so 
to speak, the vault of the temple in its bold soaring towards 
that other vault which is heaven.” t 

The defenders of Pascal against Victor Cousin have not been 
awanting. As early as 1843-45, the Abbé Flottes appeared 
with his learned and conscientious Studies upon the Spirit 
and the Faith of Pascal, as manifested in his life and writings. 
This book could not but be wanting in unity, being a series of 
articles, which the Abbé threw like so many bombs from 
Montpellier against the Parisian philosopher. The proofs are 
sometimes specious and weak, but still he has been able amply 
to justify Pascal, and to shew that everything, even to the 
parchment that he carried in his coat-lining, and which Con- 
dorcet (who first brought it to light) ridiculed as a mystic 
amulet, throws a bright and serene light upon the secret soul 
of Pascak Let us give an extract of this curious docu- 
ment :— 





* Vinet, Moralistes, p. 19. 

+ V.in particular, in “Les Etudes sur Pascal,” the chapter on the Pyrrhon- 
ism of Pascal. 

} Etudes, &c., p. 215, 
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+ 
“The year of grace 1654.” 
“Monday, 23d November . . . . from about $ past 10 in 
the evening till } past midnight.” 
“God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the philo- 
sophers and savants.” 


ps Certitude, certitude, feelings, sight, joy, peace, God of Jesus 
rist.” 

“ Deum meum et Deum vestrum,” John xx. 17. 

“ Thy God shall be my God,” (Ruth). 

“ Forgetfulness of the world and of all, except God.” 

“Tt is found only in the ways taught in the gospel, greatness of 
the human soul.” 

“ Righteous Father ! the world hath not known thee, but I have 
known thee,” John xvii. 25. 

“ Joy, joy, tears of Joy.” 


This fragment is the summing up of several critical epochs 
in the life of Pascal, which makes it a sort of description of his 
inner man ; and he carried it about with him eight years,—that 
is, until his death (1662). Is Victor Cousin, then, justified in 
saying, “ Pyrrhonism had taken such a hold of the mind of 
Pascal, that he could see nothing out of or beyond that.”* Let 
the contemporaries of the celebrated apologist witness against 
Cousin. Here is one who was a skilful enough physician to 
have discovered the scepticism of Pascal, if it had existed ; but 
what says Bayle ? 


“ A hundred volumes of sermons are not equal to that life, and 
are far less capable of disarming infidels. The humility and the 
outward devotion of M. Pascal mortify libertines more than if a 
dozen missionaries were let loose upon them.” 


M. Cousin’s objection, that it is only as a philosopher, and 
not as a religious man, that Pascal is sceptical, goes for nothing, 
for, without even accepting his judgment upon the “ unhappy 
faith” of Pascal, and “ which he would not wish for any of his 
fellow-men,” we merely observe that Pascal, in the name of 
human instinct alone, not only accepted first principles, but 
formally rejected scepticism, as a disease of the mind. Doubt- 
less, at times he so identifies himself with the scepticism of 
his adversary that one is embarrassed to know whether he is 
applying to himself what he is saying. Doubtless, he has 
written :— 

“ It is a disease natural to man to believe that he possesses the 
truth directly, and from thence it comes that he is always disposed 
to deny all that is incomprehensible ; instead of which the truth is, 





* Pensées, I'r face, p. xix. 
+t Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, Dec. 1684. 
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that naturally he knows nothing but lies, and he ought to take for 
true only those things which appear false to him.” 


And again :— 


“ Whatever be the goal to which we think we can attach our- 
selves, it moves away and leaves us; and if we follow it, it escapes 
from our grasp, and slips away in an eternal flight. Nothing stops 
for us. Such is the state that is natural to us.” 


But Pascal adds :-— 


Still it is a state contrary to our inclination ; we burn with the 
desire to find a firm resting-place, a last and constant basis whereon 
to build a tower that shall reach the infinite.” 


If he ends this paragraph by this withering word, “ our 
whole foundation cracks, and the earth opens even to the 
abyss,” the context shews that he wishes thus to prove the 
necessity of a revelation; and it is in the same sense that he 
says :— 

“ We must learn to doubt when we ought, and to be sure when 
we ought. He who does not do thus, does not understand the force 
of reason. There are some who go wrong upon these three heads, 
either in affirming everything, as if it were demonstrated, and that 
for want of knowledge; or in doubting of everything for want of 
knowledge where they ought to submit ; or in submitting to all for 
want of knowing where they ought to judge.” 


In fewer words :-— 


“We ought to have three qualities; we ought to be—viz., 
Pyrrhonists, Geometricians, and submissive Christians.” 


Or under a not less original form :— 


“ Draw the curtain ; do as you like; we must either believe, or 
deny, or doubt. Have you, then, no rule? We judge that the 
animals do well what they dp. Is there no rule by which to judge 
men? Todeny, to believe and to doubt well, are to man what 
running is to the horse.” 


In face of these quotations, we ask once more, Was Pascal 
guilty of scepticism? Is he the “sublime madman” of Vol- 
taire? Was doubt always within him “ as a caged lion?” (St 
Beuve). No, he is neither a “ Werther” nor a “ René.” His 
scepticism is but the “smoke of Sinai which surrounded God 
himself” (Havet). 

But we may naturally ask how it is that so distinguished a 
critic as M. Cousin should have been so mistaken in his judg- 
ment on Pascal? Let us listen to the words of one more com- 
petent than we :— 


“ There is in the Thoughts,” writes Vinet, “‘ something more than 
a book, there is a man; something more than philosophy, there is 
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Christianity. There is, as has been said, a tragedy going on, at 
which one must not be present merely as a metaphysician. There 
are things that the cleverest will not understand unless he feels 
them. arned though he (M. Cousin) be, there are facts which he 
does not know; penetrating though he be, there are situations which 
he does not understand. ‘To understand them they must have been 
tried. It is with certain questions as with these fortresses that 
cannot be reduced by a distant cannonade, for example, from on 
board a frigate, but only by landing. There are problems to the 
bottom of which a philosopher ought to descend, not as a philo- 
sopher, but as a man, doubtless with all his reason, but also with all 
his conscience, with all his sensibility, and even with his imagina- 
tion.” 

We have not to occupy ourselves with the superstitions of 
which Pascal has also been accused. His belief in the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn, in Transubstantiation,} in Relics, so far 
as to frequent the churches in which they were exposed, in the 
authority of the church,§—that is, in something superfluous, 
since he believed in the Holy Spirit—all this only shews that: 
“ there is one side in which Pascal did not go Sarthe than the 


age in which he lived. He had his share of credulity ; like 
Tertullian, he dipped in asceticism. He had his limits, his 
horizon. He was a sectary; we all are at bottom, and the 
great men along with us.” || 





* Etudes sur Paseal, p. 348. 

+ Pascal's niece, Marguerite Perrier, is said to have been cured by touching 
the Holy Thorn on the 22d October 1656, that is, while Pascal was writing his 

rovincial letters! Pascal defended the miracle against the Jesuits, (V. his 
etter of the same month), to Mademoiselle de Roannez, to let her know that 
“ the verification of it haq been made by the church” (Faugére, i. p. 38). 
There are some very just rvations in it upon miracles in general. ‘ Were 
God to discover himself conhinually to men, there would be no merit in believing 
him ; and were he never to/discover himself, there would be little faith.” But 
his temerity knows no boufids, when he writes elsewhere, “ The church is with- 
out proofs, if they are right ;” that is, if the Jesuits can shew that the miracle is 
i. (Havet, p. 288, note 8). 

t “ Heretical Christians have known God, as it were, through his humanity, 
and worshipped Jesus Christ, but it is Catholics alone who have recognised him 
in the element of bread. It is only us that God has enlightened up to this 
point” (Faugére, i. p. 39). 

§ “ We know that all virtues, &c., are useless out of the church, and the 
communion of the head of the church, who is the Pope. I will never separate 
myself from communion with him, at least I pray God to grant me this grace, 
without which I shall be lost for ever” (Faugére, i. 36). 

|| L. Vu.liemin, Revue Chrétienne, 1857, p. 658. Let us compare this jndg~ 
ment of the Professor of Lausanne with that of his former colleague:—“ We 
must not,” says Vinet, “look upon this great man (Pascal) in the light of an 
experienced, ripe, temperate Christian, equally free from the old errors of his 
worldly life and the illusions of a novice, but in the light of a neophyte, younger 
in heart than in years, newer in faith than in life, who makes use of profound 
but appalling words suggested to him by the crudeness peculiar to that period 
of the Christian life, combined with the natural vivacity of his impressions and 
the boldness of his genius, but which we should never have known but for hig 
premature death” (Etudes, p. 346). 
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We shall now pass to the two volumes of Prosptre Faugere : 
Pensées, Fragments et Lettres de Blaise Pascal. After Cousin’s 
labours, nothing was wanting but a new edition of the 
“ Thoughts,” That of Faugtre appeared in 1844, and we may 
say that, if some people could see nothing in the mutilated 
editions but a “ withered” Pascal, a “ black Silhouette,” 
Pascal restored, completed can only be seen as a “ convinced, 
fervent, happy Christian.” All that was needed to work this 
change was to give Pascal, as Providence had left him, with his 
errata, his unfinished sentences,* sometimes barred, often re- 
copied ; Pascal with his incertitudes, his brusque interrogations, 
his apparent contradictions, true disjecta membra, or, as de 
Pressensé has poetically said, “ gen materials scattered 
on the ground like the ruins of a fallen temple, or like those 
marbles at Pompeii, all ready hewn to enter into the structure 
of unfinished edifices, waiting for a morrow which shall never 
come.” 

Yes, this is indeed the feeling of indescribable sadness which 
every lover of Pascal must feel in turning over the leaves of 
these two volumes. It is as if, after long years, we entered, for 
the first time since the last adieu, the room of a beloved friend. 
There are his books upon the table, here his letters, some of 
them not even opened, further off his writings, with the last 
words he was tracing when death entered. Let us comfort 
ourselves, however, not only in the thought that this death was 
“ for the glory of God,” but also because it is certain that, had 
the apologetical treatise been finished by the hand of its author, 
(that is to say, re-written perhaps thirteen times, like the 
eighteenth provincial letter), we should never have had a Pascal 
80 Open, So naive, so sparkling, at times so playful, but also so 
bold, so innovating,—that is to say, so completely himself, as 
he whom the divine hand has put before us. “With more care 
than any one else, he would have softened down the abrupt 
movements, rounded the sharp angles ; in a word, Pascal would 


have kept himself as from fire, from giving us the whole of 
Pascal.” ¢ 





* “ Pascal, such an admirable writer when he completes, is perhaps even still 
superior where he was interrupted ” (St Beuve). 

t+ Revue Chrétienne, 1858, p. 556. Pendent opera interrupta ! In the first 
edition of the Thoughts, there was placed as frontispiece a vignette in which are 
seen, on the right and left, scattered stones and unfinished buildings; in the 
middle, in a detached frame, rises a temple surmounted by a cross in front. 
_ ia » design of the monument as the architect had conceived it (Havet, p. 

, note 1). 

t Vinet's Ztudes, p. 65. This opinion is justified by these lines in the edition 
of 1669 :—‘ Pascal was accustomed to polish all his works so much that he was 
hardly ever pleased with his first thoughts, however good they appeared to 
others; he wrote over again eight or ten times pieces that every one but himself 
thought admirable from the first” (Edition Emler, 1828, p. 3). 
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Therefore, we are inclined to think that Pascal would not 
thank M. Faugére for all the trouble he has given himself to 
expose him in such a way to the public gaze. “ You have 
come in,” he would say to him, “without knocking, when I did 
not expect you, and you are bringing all the country behind 
you!” Perhaps so, but doctors do not always knock, and they 
sometimes do violence for the good of the sick man. 

The Studies upon Blaise Pascal, by Alexandre Vinet, were 
collected into one volume after the death of the author. Pascal, 
it is well known, was the favourite of the apologist of the 
nineteenth century. Was it because of the affinity between 
the minds of these two men? Whatever it may have been, 
the one serves as a model for the other, and Vinet, under date 
of the 10th April 1847 (some days before his death), dictated 
his last impressions upon the great genius of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Studies had already appeared in the journal of le 
Semeur, and attracted the attention of a well-skilled critic; we 
mean the author of Port-Royal. “If,” wrote St Beuve, in the 
Journal des Débats, “the articles of M. Vinet upon Pascal 
were collected, we should have, in my opinion, the most exact 
conclusions which we can arrive at regarding this great nature 
so controverted ” (17th March 1847).* 

The numerous citations we have given will justify this 
opinion, and permit us to pass on. 

We can only note the edition of J. M. F. Frantin, the chief 
merit of which consists in his giving us, at the foot of the 
original text, the additions and variantes of Port-Royal. The 
plan followed by Frantim, which he believes to have been that 
of the author, is simple (Ist part, Evidences. 2d, Doctrine 
and Christian Morals). The work ends with divers thoughts 
and discourses upon philosophy. 

Frantin is a deciple of Lamennais (the Lamennais who sub- 


mitted to Rome) in matters of authority, and this preoccu 
tion is betrayed in his plan. Without doubt it 1s for that 
reason that he has elimimated the Discowrse wpon the Pas- 
sions of Love. Prudery! For since Pascal makes of love a 
phenomenon of the mind (“the purity of the mind causes the 





* E. Havet, in his laborious edition of the Thoughts, corroborates this judg- 
ment :—" Most distinguished, original articles, in which, as Pascal says, there 
is not only an author but a man.” Then he adds this sin remark: “It is 
curious to see Protestantism drawing the Thoughts to itself, and making ite 
spoil of them, with an ingenious but obstinate and chagrined aeal” (Pensées, 

p- 53, Note 6),—as if the co-religionists of Havet do not also make 
their spoil of Locke, Paley, Butler, John Milton, and John Bunyan; and as for 
the zeal he alludes to, their mutilations of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” prove that 
it is not always of the best kind. 
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purity of the passion”) which takes birth only at the age of 
reason, there is not much to fear. . . . 

We come next to the edition of Ernest Havet (1852). It is 
the text of Faugére, but according to an order more or less 
different from that of the textus receptus of Bossut, and merely 
divided by numbered paragraphs. In the way of restorations, 
we find the conversation of Pascal with M. de Sacy, in which 
Pascal explains the philosophy of Epictetus. This conversa- 
tion was printed in 1728 by the Pére Desmolet, after the 
Memoirs of Fontaines; I mean the manuscript memoir of 
1728 where the text is not mutilated* The 600 pages of 
Havet contain precious commentaries. The author treats 
Pascal as a classic, and explains him with the help of the Bible, 
Plato, the Fathers, Epictetus, Montaigne, Descartes, Balzac, 
Grotius, Port-Royal, and the Chevalier de Mére. We may 
add that the work is preceded by a long and learned study 
upon the spirit and the ideas of Pascal. Havet is a disciple of 
Cousin, and maintains at once the scepticism and the dogma- 
tism of Pascal, and reconciles the contradiction by means of 
his Jansenism. 

We shall say a few words of two charming little volumes, 
published by Professor J. J. Astié of Lausanne, 1857. This 
edition owes its existence to two remarks of St Beuve. The 
first is, that “ Faugére’s book, in its decomposed and perforated 
state, could no longer have any edifying effect upon the public ; 
that Pascal’s Thoughts, therefore, as a work of apologetics, had 
served their time.” The second is, that every “epoch goes on 
making an edition for its own use.” M. Astié then wished to 
make an edifying and popular book, and we think he has suc- 
ceeded. He does not make use of the autograph manuscript, 
since he finds it in Faugére, but his aim is to make out Pas- 
cal’s true plan, and he has a happy idea in taking for his guide 
the leading thought of ‘Pascal’s apologetics. We know that 
Pascal repeated with Peter Charron what Pope said, after these 
two moralists, “the true science and the true study of man, is 
man” (Livre de la Sagesse, li, Preface). Pascal’s idea of 
Christianity was, then, that it is an adaptation to the moral 
wants of man. He did not wish to prove the divine truths by 
logic or metaphysics ; these sciences did not appear to him to 
make a deep enough impression on the mind. 


“ When he had to confer with atheists,” writes his sister Jacque- 
line, “‘he never began by dissecting, nor by establishing the principles 
of what he had to say ; but he tried first to find out if they were seek- 





ifferent. 


* 1t is after the printed Memoirs of 1736 that — has published this 


remarkable conversation. The readings are somewhat 
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ing the truth with their whole heart; and he acted accordingly with 
them, either in assisting them to find the light which they did not 
possess, if they were sincerely seeking it, or to dispose them to seek 
it and to make of it their most precious occupation before instructing 
them, if he wished their instruction to profit them.” * 


Voltaire’s objection to Pascal’s method is well known :— 


“My great dispute with Pascal,” says he, “ is founded precisely 
on the ground-work of his book. He pretends that, in pot to be 
true a religion must know human nature thoroughly, and be able to 
account for everything that passes in the heart. My opinion is, 
that a religion must not be examined in this manner, and that it is 
treating it like a system of philosophy. I think that all he has to 
do is to see whether this religion be revealed or not.” 


Faithful to the method of his master, M. Astié deviates from 
the order followed by M. Faugére, particularly in what con- 
cerns the place assigned by the latter to the people of Israel. 
In the plan of his book, M. Faugére puts it before the state- 
ment of the proofs of Christian doctrine, because “the old 
Testament goes before the New.” But is it likely that Pascal 
meant to mix historical considerations with proofs of a quite 
different nature? Is it likely that just after analysing that 
strange being, called man, and crying, “if he falls down, Textol 
him ; if he boasts, I throw him down,” he would stop to give us 
a dissertation upon this history. We must, therefore, throw the 
historical proofs back to their own place, and treat first of Jesus 
Christ, “the Restorer of the Scripture.” f 





* Quoted by M. N. Recolin in his Apologétique de Pascal (Thesis, 1850), 
where he makes the following judicious remark :—“ There are several sorts of 
apologetics in this apology: a moral, internal kind, by which the proof of 

hristianity is found in its adaptation to the wants of man; a practical kind 
which degenerates into asceticism, the aim of which is to give man a discipline 
by which he may be prepared to receive the Saviour; a historical sort, based 
upon the external evidences, which gives great value to the arguments drawn 
from the miracles and the prophecies. But what predominates in every one of 
these methods is the spiritual point of view. The apologist seeks rather to 
awaken a moral disposition than to convince ” (p. 54). 


+ Pray :— 

Ist eaten of man without God. 
1. Need of knowledge. 
2. ,, of righteousness. 
3. ,, of happiness. 
4. Greatness and misery of man. 

2d Part.—Felicity of Man with God. 

1. Character of true religion, 
2. Means of reaching faith. 
3. Jesus Christ. 
4. Jewish people. 
6. — 
6. Types. 
7. Prophecies. 
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The finest eulogium that could be given M. Astié’s edition is 
what a mind of the same family with Pascal has bestowed on 
the editor: “ We think we see,” says he, “M. Vinet, were he 
among us (he who was the most intelligent and sympathetic 
interpreter that Pascal ever had), we think we see him, smil- 
ing on this edition which he has himself inspired, and which 
M. Astié has dedicated to his blessed memory: ‘They have 
taken my Pascal from me,’ said he, a of I forget which 
of the editions he knew; ‘ Pascal,’ he would say, if he had 
this one in his hand, ‘my Pascal has been given back to 
me.’ ” 

We conclude by noticing Ch. Louandre’s edition (1861). 
This editor has endeavoured to give a genuine version ; he 
takes no part in the literary disputes about Pascal, and does 
not seek to find out his author’s original plan. His notes, 
selected from the best writers on Pascal, are as scarce and 
short as those of Havet are numerous and long. He has 
summed up, in a special chapter, some hundred Pensées pub- 
lished since 1843, and given an epitome of the history of divers 
editions since 1669. Our list (which follows) of the works on 
Pascal was finished when we met with Louandre’s on the same 
subject, and we rejoice in saying that both lists are identical as 
far as the year 1852. But since then seven important pam- 
phlets or articles have been written which Louandre does not 
mention. Astié’s edition is equally passed by. This shews 
how very little Protestant works are cared for in France among 
the savants. 


Works ro sz Consutren ow Pascat. 

wn il de plusieurs pidces pour servir 4 V’histoire de Port-Royal. Utrecht, 

Mémoires pour servir a V'Histoire de Port-Royal et de la Mére Angelique. 
Utrecht, 1742, " 

Nicole, Eloge de Pascal. 

= Sentiments de M. sur la Critique des Pensées de Pascal. 1741 
an ‘ 

Vie intéressant des 4 ey de Port Royal. 1751. 

Condorcet. Eloge de Pascal. 1776. 

Voltaire. Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal. Geneva, 1778. 
— (Abbé). Discours sur la Vie et les GEuvres de Pascal,5v. 1779 and 


1. 
Baillet. Vie de Descartes. II* Partie, p. 330. 
Chateaubriand. Génie du Christianisme. III Partie. Liv. ii. chap 6. 
Paris, 1802. 
A. Dumesnil. Eloge de Pascal. Paris, 1813. 
Raymond. Eloge de Pascal avec notes. Lyon, 1816. 
Meonnier. Essai sur Pascal. Paris, 1822. 
Villemain. Pascal comme écrivain et comme Moraliste (Discours et M2d- 
ape. Paris, 1823. 
‘ousin. Journal des Savants, p. 554. Paris, 1839. 
Cousin. Bibliothéque de l’'Ecole de Chartes. Paris, 1842, 





* L. Vulliemin. Revue Chrétéenne, 1857, p. 678. 
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Cousin, Sur la nécessité d’une nouvelle Edition des Pensées. Ra’ 2) 
meng frangaise. (Paris, 1842.) Réimprimi avec Préface nouvelle. 


Bordas-Demoulin. Eloge > ae Concours de l’'Academie. Paris, 1842. 
id. Paris, 1842. 


i 

Villemain. Rapport sur » a Paris, 1842. 

Saint Beuve. Port-Royal. Liv. III. tom 2 et 3. Paris, 1842. 

Oh. Nodier. Bulletin ~ Bibliophile. Pp. 107-108. Paris, 1843. 

Flottes (Abbé). Etudes sur Pascal. 8° Montpellier, 1843-45. 

Vinet. Etudes sur Blaise Pascal. 8° Paris, 1844-47. 
an hau francaise. Influence de Descartes sur Pascal. T. ii. 

8, 
~~ des deux Mondes. Du Scepticisme de Pascal, 1844-45. 
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Art. VIII.—The Matter of Prophecy.* 


THE likeness of the prophets to Moses, and their position in 
the old economy, determine the task with which they were 
charged. This was to maintain in its integrity the covenant 
relation of the people to God, and so to conduct and superin- 
tend that relation that it might work out the grand end of its 
institution, a preparation for the coming of Christ. Hence 
every thing is viewed by them in its bearings upon that funda- 
mental covenant. It is theirs to develop to the understand- 
ing of the people their obligations and privileges arising out of 
their special relation to God, the fatal consequences which 
would ensue from its abandonment or neglect, and the glorious 
issue which God designed to effect for them and for the world 
by means of it. As they were the authorized expounders of 
the purposes of God touching a plan still in progress, their 
communications largely concerned events which were yet 
future. It was given to them to anticipate the further un- 
foldings of the divine plan of grace, and to announce what the 
Most High had in store for Israel and for the world. 

The predictions of the prophets are of course qualified and 
shaped by their grand aim as just exhibited. They are conse- 
quently not anticipations of future events selected at random, 
nor revelations of what was to take place hereafter considered 
as such ; any more than the sacred history is a chance record 
of the past, in which any thing that has ever occurred might 
with equal readiness have found a place. All clusters about 
the covenant of mercy, the gracious scheme of salvation which 
God was conducting amongst men. The true prophecy differs 
from the disclosures of the future pretended to by heathen 
seers, as much as the true miracle does from useless and iso- 
lated prodigies. As the miracle is more than a mere wonder 
of superhuman power, prophecy is likewise more than a wonder 
of superhuman foresight. The end is in neither case the exhi- 
bition of the supernatural. This is but a means, and must be 
determined in its character and the extent of its employment 
by the end to which it was subordinated. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as prophecy was not a field for the display of supernatural pre- 
science, but an agency for the furtherance of a divine plan, it 
must itself be methodical and form a related system. fts seat 


was the chosen people, its end the salvation of Christ, Rev. xix. 


10; and to this end it worked its way by gradual approaches. 
The prophetic disclosures of the future may be classed 
under three heads, viz. 1. The coming fortunes of the cove- 
nant people, or its individual members; 2. Those of Gentile 
nations ; and 3. Messianic prophecies. The Mosaic covenant 
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is the polestar from which each of these takes its direction ; 
and each is made to do its part in the instruction and training 
of the people. 

In regard to the first theme, it is shewn how the violated 
covenant shall in every instance be avenged upon transgressors, 
while the divine blessing shall attend the faithful and ohedient. 
The prophets point out in numberless cases, as divine prescience 
alone could enable them to do, the particular form of chastise- 
ment which could be inflicted for given acts of transgression, 
or indicate the exact blessing to be expected if a hearty obedi- 
ence be yielded. The evident aim of these revelations is to 
render the people stedfast in their adherence to the funda- 
mental covenant, and to deter them from its violation. 

In the predictions respecting Gentile nations these are con- 
templated as aliens to the covenant, and as enemies of it. For, 
as a general rule, with few if any exceptions, no prophecy is 
directed against any foreign power except on the ground of 
avowed and active hostility to the people of God. As nothing 
is more fixed in the divine counsels than the triumph of this 
scheme of grace, all who set themselves in aaa to it must 
be overthrown. The prosperity of the heathen must, therefore, 
be temporary, and be succeeded by their utter fall and ruin, 
except as they shall ultimately yield to this gracious covenant 
and share its blessings. This is repeatedly exemplified by de- 
tailed exhibitions of the fate awaiting various nations. These 
revelations were not made for the benefit of those nations them- 
selves. It does not appear that they were commonly even sent 
to them, or their existence made known to them. It was for 
the instruction of the covenant people that these prophecies 
were uttered. And hence the prophet Isaiah (i. 1,) entitles his 
book a vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem, although it 
contains several chapters of predictions respecting a number 
of other nations. These prophecies relating to the heathen 
were particularly designed, 1. To teach the people of God that 
Jehovah was not like the imaginary gods of the pagans, a Jocal 
or national deity, but the governor of the whole world, who by 
his omniscience foresaw, and by his almighty providence con- 
‘trolled, all the affairs of all mankind. 2. That the principles 
of his administration were everywhere the same, and every- 
where those of perfect nine. Sin should be punished 
wherever it was found. 3. To counteract the temptation to 
despondency and unbelief, arising from the splendour and 
power of heathen kingdoms as contrasted with the humble and 
often suffering condition of the worshippers of the true God. 
It was not the superior power of their idol deities which raised 
them to their affluence and prosperity while Israel was weak. 
But Jehovah raised them up, and was accomplishing his own 
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popes by them. As soon as these were fulfilled they would 
e overturned, and the kingdom given to the righteous Ruler, 
‘who was to proceed from the midst of Israel. 4. The covenant 
would accomplish its end, even with res to them. The 
original design of its establishment was (Gen. xii. 3), that all 
families of the earth might be blessed. Broken as the heathen 
were tc be by judgment, a remnant would finally seek the 
Lord, and share with Israel the blessings of his grace. 

Messianic prophecies are those which relate to the person | 
and work of the great Redeemer, who is called Messiah, the 
Anointed, Dan. ix. 25, 26; Psalm ii. 2. Compare Isa. lxi. 1. 
He is the end of the Mosaic covenant, to prepare for whose 
coming it was instituted, and in the glory of whose reign it 
shall find its consummation. Then all the ideas which it ex- 
hibited in outline, or in imperfect forms, shall have a complete 
and adequate realisation ; then all the wants and deficiencies 
which were developed during the operation of the old economy 
shall be abundantly made up and supplied. The doctrine of a 
Messiah is peculiar to the religion of Israel, of which it thus 
forms a most essential part. Heathen antiquity preserved 
among its traditions the memory of a golden age; but it 
neither knew nor dreamed of its return in the future, except 
as the hint was gathered directly or indirectly from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is also not a doctrine of the false prophets, but 
only of those who were truly inspired by him who established 
the old economy. The former, in prophesying smooth things, 
confine their promises of good entirely to the proximate future. 

This class of prophecies was calculated and designed to 
answer a number of important ends,* in the experience both of 
those who lived before, and those who lived after the advent. 
As — the former, they contributed. 

1. To their encouragement and stedfastness in times of out- 
ward depression and trial. The people were thus assured that 
God’s plan of grace was not contingent, but fixed and sure, and 
that it had not been abandoned nor suspended, as their suffer- 
ings and their sins might tempt them despondently to imagine. 
However oppressed and downtrodden Israel may at any time 
be, they shall not be suffered to perish, nor shall the aim of 
their selection as the people of God be frustrated, but every 
word of promise made to them and to their fathers shall cer- 
tainly be fulfilled. This same end was accomplished, to a 
certain extent, by predictions of inferior blessings and of deli- 
verances nearer at hand. But even these are often blended 
with or merged into Messianic hopes. These latter were in- 
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déed misunderstood or misinterpreted by the carnal portion of 
the people, who thought only of an external worldly splendour, 
and lost sight of the true spiritual glory of the Messiah. But 
in spite of this, they were not without their use for those who 
thus perverted or failed to apprehend them; for they still 
tended | to preserve, in at least an outward adherence to their 
covenant obligations, such as could only be attracted by the 
sensible and the outward. 

2. They removed the temptation to unbelief, arising from 
the glaring contrast in Israel themselves, between what they 
were by the promise and appointment of God, and what they 
were in actual fact. They were the people of God, with whom 
he had entered into solemn covenant at Sinai, and yet how far 
actual appearances seemed to disprove the existence of any 
such relation! Could they be under Almighty protection, who 
were lorded over by the servants of impotent idols? Could 
they be his peculiar people, his holy nation, among whom 
iniquity so abounded? The seeming contradiction is resolved 
by pointing to the Messianic future. The present state of 
things was but temporary. The covenant had but imperfectly 
done its work as yet. It would one day achieve all that it was 
designed or could be expected to accomplish. And the people 
of God would then be, both in outward state and in inward 
character, all that the people of the infinitely glorious Jehovah 
should be. 

8. They were powerful aids and incentives to holiness, by 
keeping before the minds of the people their true ideal. Under 
the sway of the Messiah, the requirements of the covenant 
would be fully recognised and obeyed. To exhibit Israel as 
they were then to be, was to set forth a model for present imi- 
tation, and to reveal the pressure of obligations which already 
existed ; and this might be expected to be the more effective, 
inasmuch as all participation in the blessings of that period 
was suspended upon the possession of the requisite character, 
while others were to be visited by a heavy condemnation. 

4. They tended to repress that pride, which the possession 
of superior privileges is so apt to engender, by shewing the 
—. nature of their superiority and the end of its bestow- 
ment. They were thus blessed, not because they were better 
than others, nor in order that they might be exalted above 
others, but that others might be blessed in them. That with 
which they were put in trust was for the benefit of the world, 
and the existing restriction was for the sake of an ultimate 
and universal diffusion. The necessity of such a check is 
shewn by the fact, that even in spite of it the majority fell 
into the error which it was designed to counteract, indulging 
a yain conceit of the inherent superiority of the Jews to other 
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nations, and regarding the favour of God as theirs by a per- 
petual and exclusive night. 

5. They held up ever afresh, and under those aspects which 
were at each time most needed and most impressive, the great 
object of saving faith and hope, the true Mediator between 
God and man, the only availing offering for sin. How far 
Messiah was understood and accepted in this character, parti- 
cularly in the early stages of the Old Testament revelation, 
cannot now perhaps be certainly determined. It is, however, 
clearly taught that he was the true ground of the forgiveness 
of sins under the old economy, however imperfectly this may 
have been apprehended by the penitent believer. Rom. iii. 25. 

6. Another most important end of these prophecies was to 
afford sure marks for the recognition of Messiah, when he 
should appear. They did thus lead to Jesus great numbers 
of those who were waiting for the consolation of Israel They 
were constantly appealed to for this purpose by our Lord and 
his apostles, who rested his claims upon their authority, and 
bid the people search the Scriptures, for they were they that 
testified of him. 

7. Now that Messiah has long since come, the exact fulfil- 
ment of these as well as other prophecies, is an irrefragable 
argument of their divine origin, of the divinity of the Old 
Testament religion, and of the divinity of Christianity ; while 
they afford, likewise, an insight into the method pursued by 
God in making known to men his scheme of e, and pre- 
paring for its complete introduction. And they shew how 
every thing centred in Christ from the very beginning, leading 
us thus to prize and exalt him more, as well as thankfully to 
adore the ways of God. 

There is a sense, having inspired authority for its correct- 
ness (Acts iii. 24), in which every prophecy uttered under the 
Old Testament may be said to have been Messianic. The 
entire Old Testament is the record of the divine scheme of 

reparation for Christ’s coming, and nothing was admitted into 
it which did not belong to this scheme, and which consequently 
was not in some way, direct or indirect, eviden‘ or A women | 
immediate or remote, related to the common end of the whole. 
Every prophecy of the overthrow of a hostile heathen power 
indicated the removal of an obstruction and an antagonist to 
Messiah’s universal sway. Every prophecy of good to Israel 
was a foretaste and type of the blessings which Messiah was 
to bring, and these are frequently so blended in the descrip- 
tion with the antitype, that it is impossible to separate them, 
and to distinguish with precision those expressions which are 
to be referred to inferior mercies, close at hand, from those 


which relate to the ultimate good things of Messiah’s days. 
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In the more restricted and usual sense, however, those pro- 
phecies only are called Messianic in which distinct and explicit 
mention is made either of Messiah’s person, or of the results 
which he was to accomplish by his coming. There are several 
criteria by which such prophecies may be distinguished. 

1. Their correspondence with the event. Prophecies evi- 
dently and exclusively fulfilled in the Messiah, must have been 
spoken of him. If a person is described as possessing attri- 
butes which belong aly 4 Christ, or performing works such 
as he only has performed ; or if any thing is described which 
is characteristic of the dispensation he was to introduce, this 
is beyond a doubt Messianic, whatever the immediate connec- 
tion in which it may stand. Thus when Isaiah (ix. 6) describes 
a child as born, sa was yet the mighty God, or (chap. liii.) 
speaks of a servant of God who offered himself a vicarious 
sacrifice for the sins of men; and Zechariah (ix. 9, 10) speaks 
of the king of Jerusalem entering it upon an ass, who shall 
exercise a universal dominion ; or (xiii. '7) of the man, Jehovah’s 
fellow, smitten with the sword ; and Micah (iv. 1-4), of the 
submission of all nations to the law proceeding from Zion, and 
the consequent cessation of war al strife—these have been 


or are to be fulfilled in Christ, and are inapplicable to any 
other subject. 


2. The analogy of other prophecies. A prophecy, which 
f 


might be in itself of doubtful signification, will be determined 
to Messianic, if it be so connected with another known to 
be such, that both evidently relate to the same subject, or if 
it ascribe to its subject attributes or works which the analogy 
of'prophecy determines to be peculiar to the Messiah, or to 
the period following his advent, or if it contain expressions 
and forms of speech which are characteristically Messianic. 
Thus, even if it were possible, as rationalists allege, to explain 
the child Immanuel given as a pledge of deliverance from the 
Syrians (Isa. vii. 14) of another than Christ, every other refer- 
ence would be precluded by tke subsequent allusions 1o this 
same child (Isa. ix. 6, 11), where Christ must beyond qu:2stion 
be intended. That it is Messiah who is spoken of (Zech iii. 8) 
as the Branch, is proved by vi. 12, where the same name is 
applied to him “ who shall be a priest upon his throne ;” and 
this creates a strong presumption that the Branch of the Lord 
(Isa. iv. 2) is to be understood in the same way. The ] r-dic- 
tion (Isa. xix. 18-25) of an altar to the Lord in the |: nd of 
Egypt, of the cordial alliance between Egypt and Assyrie, and 
their union with Israel in covenant privileges, must relate to 
the Messianic period, because the conversion of the Gentiles 
and universal peace are in all the prophets represented to be 
characteristic of that period. The invasion of Gog and Magog, 
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(Ezek. xxxviii. 16), and the final return of Israel to God, 
(Hosea iii. 5), are to take place in “the latter days ;” this 
expression, being a standing designation of the times of th 
Messiah, fixes this as the period of fulfilment. 

3. The testimony of the New Testament. If our Lord or 
the apostles or evangelists unequivocally declare any prophecy 
to apply to Christ, this infallibly determines its meani 
Thus, when Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth cited Isai 
Ixi. 1, 2, as fulfilled in himself (Luke iv. 18, 19), or declared 
to the Pharisees (Matt. xxii. 43) that David spoke of him in 
the 110th psalm; and Philip, acting under the direction of 
the — of God, preached Jesus to the eunuch from the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, (Acts viii. 35); and Matthew 
adduces the prediction (Zech. xi. 12, 13) of the thirty pieces 
of silver paid as the price of the Good Shepherd, and asserts 
that it was fulfilled in the reward of Judas's betrayal (Matt. 
xxvii. 9). 

It is important, however, in the ee of this criterion, 
that a meaning be not attributed to these inspired authorities 


which their words do not properly contain. It is only when 
they design to give a real exposition of the prophecy, that we 
are authorised to infer its meaning from the use which they 
make of it. They sometimes employ the familiar words of the 
Old Testament in application to a subject of which they are 


treating, without designing to intimate that this was in the 
thoughts of the writer, or is the proper sense of the in 
its original connection. Thus, when Paul (Rom. x. 18) siete 
the language of Psalm xix. 4, “their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world,” in describin 
the universality of the gospel offer, he is not to be underst 

as deciding that this is the subject of the psalm. He merely 
declares that what David there says of the revelation of God 
by the material heavens, is true of the proclamation of the 
gospel ; both are addressed to all men without restriction. So 
when our Lord says (Matt. xiii. 14) that the prophecy of 
Esaias, “ Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand” 
(Isa. vi. 9), was fulfilled in his own generation, his meaning is 
that the words of the prophet have a fresh application to them, 
are as appropriate to them as to those of whom they were ori- 
ginally spoken. 

Again, the declaration of the sacred writers, that a prophecy 
finds actual fulfilment in a given person or event, does not 
necessarily shew that it is, when interpreted in its original con- 
nection, to be restricted to that single application. That must 
of course be included within its proper scope, but the prophecy 
itself may have a much more extensive signification. Thus, 
when Matthew says (viii, 17), that Christ’s miracles of healing 
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were wrought in fulfilment of Isaiah liii. 4, “ Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” he does not thereby limit 
the meaning of the prophet to this icular sense, or deny 
that his words were intended to describe the entire redeeming 
work of Christ and his vicarious atonement. His miraculous 
cures of bodily disorders were ene in his capacity as 
Redeemer, and were signs and pledges of whatever it was his 
design to accomplish besides. As such, they properly fall, 
agreeably to the statement of the evangelist, within the broader 
compass of the prophet’s meaning. So, when it is said (John 
xix. 36), that “a bone of him shall not be broken” (Exod. xii. 
46) was fulfilled in the history of the crucifixion, this does 
not hinder but that those words in their original connection 
relate to the paschal lamb ; that lamb, however, being typical 
of Christ, the apostle remarks upon the coincidence between 
the type and the antitype ; what was enjoined in regard to the 
one was fulfilled in the case of the other. So again Matthew, 
ii. 15, quotes Hosea xi. 1, “Out of t have I called my 
son,” as fulfilled in the fortunes of the infant Saviour. As 
spoken by Hosea they have immediate relation to the exodus 
of Israel from Egypt. But Israel, as the son of God, was a 
t of Christ, his only begotten Son; and the evangelist 

irects the attention of bis readers to the fact that the history 


of the type is repeated in the antitype. Israel was, in the in- 
fancy o 


the people, rescued from a tyranny which threatened 
his destruction, and was brought safely out of Egypt. God's 
own Son had a similardestiny. He was in his infancy exposed 
to a tyrant’s persecution, and by divine interposition rescued 
from it. The same principle of the divine procedure marked 
-both cases in allowing the malignity of man to display itself 
against the object of heavenly love. And the land of Egypt 
was to both a scene of the same paternal interference. 

4. The history of prophetic interpretation. If a passage has 
prevailingly been referred to Christ from the earliest periods, 
among both Jews and Christians, this affords a strong presump- 
tive proof that such reference is correct. The presumption 
thus gained rests not barely upon the concurrent judgment of 
many able minds, in different ages, but —_ the promised 
guidance of the Spirit, which gives a real insight into the mean- 
ing of Scripture, though it does not secure against error in the 
exposition of individual passages ; and in the case of very an- 
cient explanations, it is neither impossible nor improbable that 
they may sometimes rest upon a tradition springing from an 
inspired source. The strength of the argument derived from 
Jewish usage is increased when the interpretation ee 
is at variance with the prevailing prejudices and expec- 
tations of the people, as when passages descriptive of Messiah’s 
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humiliation and sufferings are admitted to refer to him. In 
this class of predictions particularly, the more modern Jewish 
authorities are apt to deviate from those of earlier date, by 
attributing them to another subject than the Messiah. This 
is done in order to evade the force of the arguments drawn 
hence by Christians for the Messiahship of Jesus. 

The Messianic quality, whether this be directly or indirectly 
exhibited, is the most important characteristic of the instruc- 
tions of the prophets, and that by which their interest and 
value is chiefly determined. Their predictions of Christ are 
not detached and isolated utterances, standing by themselves, 
and having little to do with the rest of their communications. 
These form really the centre and the heart of every prophetic 
ministry. Other revelations are subordinated to these, grow out 
of them, or are arranged around them. Belonging as the pro- 
phets do to a great scheme of preparation for the coming of 
Christ, that which determines the relative position and rank 
of each is the function which they severally perform in regard 
to this common task of the whole ; and it is this which gives 
its consistency to each individual ministry. The work allotted 
to any particular prophet in the plan of God must be estimated 
from this point. The ministry of each prophet may thus be 
received as a unit, designed to accomplish a particular result, 
to take a given part in the training of the people toward their 
predestined end, and entering as an individual member into 
the great whole of the entire body of prophetic communication, 
all of which, though distributed among different organs, acting 
without mutual concert or combination, forms yet in the design 
of God one connected and related system, appointed to dis- 
charge its own proper office in the general scheme of the Old- 
Testament economy. 

We thus arrive at the idea, not merely of the harmony of 
prophecy, the consistency of the revelations made by all the 
various ae sey but its unity, and that not as an aggregate 
of independent masses, but an organic whole made up of con- 
current and related members, a carefully-contrived and well- 
ordered system. The one plan of God directs and animates 
the whole. Individual prophets are the agents of his Spirit 
working in unison as they are sent by him, executing each his 
different task, but all belonging to the same general scheme, 
Christ being the end of the whole, and the key to each indi- 
vidual part. 

Looking at the subject from this comprehensive point of 
view, we may trace certain general features of the plan of pro- 
phetic communication. 

(1.) The first is its gradual and progressive character. The 
early revelations respecting Christ were of the nature of out- 
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lines ; these were in later times gradually filled up, their ob- 
scurities removed, and whatever was lacking supplied. The 
promise to our first parents contained no more than the gene- 
ral rdea of redemption, a victory over the tempter as the end of 
a painful st e, the serpent's head crushed at the cost of a 
bruised heel. t there was a gradual progress from this point 
until the person and character of the Redeemer, and the nature 
and success of his work were distinctly brought to view. Trait 
after trait was added, and line after line, until all that was 
made known, which it was thought proper to disclose before 
the personal appearance of the Word made flesh. 

is gradual unfolding, it is here to be observed, was neither 
demanded nor conditioned by any original and absolute neces- 
sity. While it is true that the possible extent of divine reve- 
lation is limited by the receptive capacity of those to whom it 
is made, there is nothing in the latest Scripture which might 
not have been made imtelligible to the earlieut generation of 
men, had God chosen to communicate it to them. The 
gressive character of prophecy arose simply out of the plan 
which, though marked as all God’s — are, by consummate 
wisdom, was freely adopted by the Infinite Spirit, as that by 


which he should conduct his revelation of mercy. As this was 
a plan of training for Israel and the world, it naturally carried 
with it that the simpler lessons should be first communicated, 


and that when these had been sufficiently illustrated and en- 
forced, they should be followed by others which were more 
advanced. 

In the actual conduct of this scheme it does not advance with 
mechanical regularity, and a uniform rate of progress, each 
prophet taking up the thread of instruction at the point where 
1t was dropped by his predecessor, and carrying it an even 
number of paces, to surrender it to him that comes after. With 
all the general consistency of the scheme, the freedom of the 
divine Spirit, who bloweth where he listeth, asserts itself here, 
by making whom he will, and to whatever extent he pleases, 
the bearer of his messages. The respective fulness of the Mes- 
sianic revelations is by no means graduated carefully by their 
chronological order. Each has a fitness to his place ; but this 
does not in all cases arise from his going in all things beyond 
his predecessors. We do not learn more of Christ from Haggai 
than from Isaiah, from Nahum than from Joel. One prophet 
may even be commissioned to reveal some particular aspect of 
the truth, with a distinctness greatly beyond that attained by 
any who have succeeded him. Thus Isaiah speaks of the aton- 
ing death of Christ, and Jeremiah of the new covenant to 
supersede the vainishing one of Sinai, with a clearness equalled 
by no subsequent prophet. The advance, which is on the whole 
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manifest and undeniable, is not that of a dead mechanical pro- 
gress, but is conducted with that free variety which belongs to 
the actings of an intelligent mind. 

(2.) The revelations of prophecy are often related to con- 
temporaneous or antecedent types, and derive from them, to a 
greater or less extent, their matter or their form. The oy se | 
of prophetic communication, which is thus on the one hand 
determined by the general plan of God, and modified by the 
free actings of that Spirit who giveth no account of any of his 
matters, is on the other hand conditioned in some measure by 
the history of the chosen people, who were the theatre of these 
revelations. God was conducting, by his revealing Spirit and 
by his gracious providence, two co-ordinate lines of preparation 
for the advent of his Son. While by his predictive word he 
pointed forward to his coming, and described with growin 
clearness the design and results of his mission, he second 
these instructions by his providence, raising up and placing 
before the minds of the people types and images, to represent 
to them the coming Saviour, and to prepare them to appreciate 
and welcome him at his appearing. These two schemes of in- 
struction by prophecy and by historical types, while in a manner 
distinct and separately conducted, yet from being carried on 
contemporaneously, acquire a general correspondence, and their 
lessons are often interwoven. Accordingly, eae not un- 
frequently borrows its lessons from them. hus, after Moses 
had been raised up and set before the people as the exemplar 
of the prophetic order, Christ was for the first time predicted 
as a prophet like unto him. Deut. xviii. 18. It was not until 
Saul’s persecution of David had afforded the example of God’s 
anointed suffering as such, and without fault of his own, and 
David's subsequent ascent of the throne gave a specimen of 
the true theocratic king, that the sufferings and the kingdom 
of Christ were made the subject of prophecy in the Messianic 
psalms. The sway of Solomon presented.a new type, and the 
spirit of prophecy unfolded it in Psalm Ixxii. Israel, God's 
servant, appointed to spread the knowledge of his name, suffer- 
ing in Babylon, and restored by Cyrus, stood in a typical rela- 
tion, fwhich Isaiah develops, (chaps. xl—xlvi.) The idea of 
a universal empire was first represented in that of Babylon, and 
then Daniel was inspired to foretell that empire, absolutel 
without limit or end, which was to rise upon the ruins of this 
great monarchy and its successors, (chaps. ii, vii). The ap- 
proaching repeopling of the land, and the restoration of the 
temple and its ritual, were types which suggested and gave 
their meaning to Ezekiel’s prophecies (chap. xl~xlviii). The 
actual rebuilding of the temple, under the joint direction of 
Zerubbabel, descended from David's line, aa Joshua the high 
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priest, gave oecasion to Zechariah to predict the union of the 
royal and the sacerdotal offices in Him who was to build God’s 
true temple (vi. 13). While this obvious relation existing be- 
tween prophecies and types should not be overlooked, neither 
should it be exaggerated beyond its true limits, This is done 
by Hofmann,* when he claims that the former are in all cases 
based upon the latter, the revelations of both being in each 
successive period precisely co-extensive, and God never fore- 
telling anything by the mouth of the prophets, unless the fun- 
damental idea had first been woven into the history of the 
people, and represented to them in the form of a type. The 
office of prophecy is thus reduced simply to the infallible de- 
tection and interpretation of co-existing types. There is, how- 
ever, no warrant for such a limitation of its function ; and the 
precise equipoise of prophecies and types, which it assumes as 
uniform at all times, does not in fact exist. The intimations 
of the future existing in the types, and the more perfect dis- 
closures granted to the prophets, were graduated by the sove- 
reign pleasure of Himwho was the author of both. And 
though, as co-ordinate lines of instruction, addressed to the 
same people and directed to the same end, there are manifold 
correspondences between them, there is no absolute coincidence. 

(3.) The prophetic communications of each successive period 
were adapted to the special wants of the people then existing. 
Besides the general end which they were all intended and 
adapted to subserve in the preparation for Messiah’s coming, 
they had a special purpose to answer in the direction and the 
salvation of each successive generation to which they were 
severally addressed. Each generation of the people needed 
counsel specifically adapted to their own emergencies, which 
were different, in some respects, both from those of their pre- 
decessors and their successors. They needed to be warned 
against those particular forms of transgression to which they 
were immediately tempted, and supported under those trials by 
which they were peculiarly bt Their circumstances and 
their spiritual wants suggested those aspects of the truth, and 
those forms of communicating and ry cow it, which would 
prove to them most impressive and beneficial At the same 
time, this special adaptation to times and seasons is not only 
managed without prejudice to the general plan of the whole, 
but it really forms the method by which the latter advances ; 
not indeed with regularly measured — but by sure and con- 
stant approaches to its destined end. ‘The prophetic exhibition 
of Christ is accomplished by successive teachings, each suited 
to its own age and its own special design, but all combining 
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to produce the general effect. The prophets may thus be 
likened to a grand orchestra. Each musician plays @ part 
adapted to his own particular instrument, which taken by it- 
self is designed to give a particular effect to the piece; and yet 
they are attuned in such precise harmony, and so contrived 
with reference to the various possibilities of the melody, that 
combined upon the oratorio of the Messiah, they bring out, as 
could in no other way be done, the full power of that magnifi- 
cent production. The necessities of one period call for the pre- 
sentation of the coming Saviour and his work under one point 
of view ; those of other periods lead to the contemplation of 
them from different sides. And the necessities of the people, 
as they arise in the progress of their history, are themselves 
accommodated to the grand end to be accomplished, being of 
such a variety and character, that the instructions which they 
demand may complete the total of the revelations to be made 
re ing Messiah before his advent. 
o the present corruption of the people, the prophets o 

the time when Jerusalem and its inhabitants s all be holy ; to 


the sinfulness of the princes, and their impotence before their 
foes, that king who shall reign in righteousness, and be a covert 
from the storm ; to the humiliation and oppression of Zion, her 
future triumph and glory 5 to the disastrous schism of Judah 


and Israel, the period of their complete reunion. When Judah 
were in apprehension from Syria, Isaiah reassures them by the 
— of the birth of Immanuel. As a pledge of deliverance 

m Assyria, he points to the child that is born, and the Son 
that is given, whose name is Wonderful. In the foresight of 
Judah’s captivity he shows how the great Head of his people 
must likewise pass through sorrow and humiliation to his 
glorious reward. Jeremiah predicts the loss of the ark, but 
speaks of the time when it would be no longer missed from the 
new effulgence of the divine manifestations ; the approaching 
temporary interruption of the royal and sacerdotal offices gives 
him occasion to speak of him in whom they would be perpetual. 
When the predicted seventy years had brought about the period 
of the expected restoration, Daniel foretells that seventy weeks 
shall intervene before the advent of the great Restorer. The 
exiles are consoled for the meanness of the structure they had 
reared, as compared with Solomon’s more splendid temple, by 
the promise from the mouth of Haggai, that this house should 
be filled with the divine glory in a higher sense than that which 
preceded it. Malachi warns the carnally secure of his coming, 
who should sit as a refiner and purifier of silver. 

The conception of the Messiah, thus various enlarged from 
time to time, is not to be confounded with the accidental growth 
of a merely human idea, which has its birth in the mind of 
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men, and is the product of the circumstances which surround 
them. All that has the appearance of being casual and con- 
tingent arises from the divine adaptation of the instructions 
relating to the Messiah to the varying wants of those who were 
to be thus ually trained to a proper apprehension of his 
character. ith all the seeming divergence in the modes of 
his presentation by the different prophets, and the apparent 
inconsistency even of the characters separately ascribed to 
him, the fact that they all meet in Jesus Christ, and are seen, 
by the key furnished by his wonderful person, to be in perfect 
harmony with one another, shews beyond question that all this 
sprang from the mind of one who knew the end from the be- 
ginning. 

(4) The prophets often largely adopt both the ideas and 
language of antecedent revelations. There is the same free 
variety here as in other features of the scheme which we are 
considering. The relation referred to sometimes consists in a 
resumption and further unfolding of the same themes. Thus, 
as an ancient prophecy approaches the time of its fulfilment, it 
may be reproduced with new enlargement and additional em- 
phasis. Or an idea which is only faintly suggested by one 
prophet, may be expanded more and more by those who follow 
after, until it attains a magnitude and is invested with an im- 
portance such as could scarcely have been anticipated from its 
earliest form. A prophecy may be repeated in precise words 
from another prophet (compare Isa. ii. 2-4, Micah iv. 1-3), 
or with the adoption of much of its language it may be freely 
modified in form and arrangement, and receive large additions. 
Compare Jer. lxix. 7, &c. and Obadiah ; Jer. xlviii. and Isa. xv. 
xvi. This may even be done with application to a new subject, 
as in the book of Revelation the fall of the great Antichristian 
power is described in terms which are largely borrowed from 
the Old Testament predictions of the overthrow of Babylon. 
It is really'an old enemy revived in a new dress, and the spirit 
of the ancient prophecy demands its destruction. Figures and 

mbols are itkewise freely borrowed, e. g., the symbols of 

kiel’s visions and of that of Zechariah are chiefly drawn 
from the Levitical institutions or the ritual. Or the coinci- 
dence with antecedent revelations may be found principally in 
isolated phrases and in allusions to expressions and forms of 
speech. All this may appear in one form in one prophet, and 
in another form in another, and to a quite different extent in 
different prophets. 

Some of the older writers thought it necessary to assume 
in all these cases an entire independence of one writer upon 
another, and that the words, even where ba might be precisely 
the same through long periods, were directly su by the 
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Holy Spirit to the minds of both. Others of later date, less 
careful of the credit of the prophets, or of the perfection of their 
inspiration, have charged these coincidences to servile imitation, 
po want of originality on the part of the borrower ; as though, 
unable to mark out a new course of thought for himself, he was 
content with a tame repetition of what had been already said 
before. Neither of these opinions is well founded. The true 
doctrine of the inspiration of the prophets does not deny, but 
affirms the continued operation of the natural powers of their 
own minds, only elevated, assisted, and preserved from all error, 
both in the matter and the form of their communications. The 
familiar words of earlier scriptures would offer themselves no 
less readily to them because of their inspiration ; in fact, there 
were special reasons why they should be chosen in preference. 
Words of the Spirit, in his earlier revelations, flow naturally from 
from the mouth of the organs of the same Spirit in later times. 
It is a mark of their oneness, an external sign of their inward 
unison. It serves to link them all together as parts of the same 
continuous revelation. It isa recognition of the authority of 
their predecessors, by which later prophets give the sanction of 
their own inspiration to earlier predictions, and likewise draw 
sanction from them for their own. At the same time, this 
gradual disclosure of future events, or gradual unfolding of the 
same truths by successive instruments, each delivering all that 
was given him to deliver, while yet the earliest outline implicitly 
involves all that was to come after, shews that the prophets 
were conducting a scheme which, so far from originating, the 

only themselves partially comprehended. The mind whic 

draughted the early suggestions, which are so carefully and 
accurately expressed, must have been at the same time conscious 
of the idea in its full and final form, and have designed there 
later evolutions of it. In other words, the infinite intelligence 
of God must have both sketched the entire scheme, and assigned 


_ to each prophet his particular part in carrying it forward. 


An incidental advantage of some importance arising from this 
relation of the sacred writers to those who have preceded them, 
is the evidence it affords of the canonicity and genuineness of 
the earlier books of Scripture. There can be no better evidence 
that a book was in existence and was regarded as of divine 
authority, than the fact of its being quoted or alluded to as such. 
Thus, in addition to other incontestable arguments in favour of 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, one of great force may be 
derived from this indirect but sure testimony to its existence in 
all the subsequent inspired writings. Its impress is indelibly 
left upon the entire history and literature of the chosen people. 
The facts of the Pentateuch are everywhere assumed, its institu- 
tions shewn to be in operation, and its language cited or referred 
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to in a manner and to an extent which places its existence and 
authority beyond reasonable contradiction. The testimony 
rende in its favour by Hosea, Amos, and Micah, has been 
exhibited in detail by Hengstenberg and by Caspari, and may 
serve as illustrations of this method of argument and specimens 
of the fulness of evidence bearing upon this point which the 
ay ge writings afford. A like defence may be made, and 
in fact has been made, by other writers, of the disputed chapters 
in Isaiah, which are used by Jeremiah and other prophets with 
the same frequency and freedom as his unquestioned writings. 
This method of argument has, however, been pushed both 
by the advocates and the opponents of the genuineness of the 
inspired writings to an extravagance and excess which is little 
suited to win favour from sober minds. The coincidence of two 
writers upon a single expression, or a few isolated expressions, 
may leave it quite doubtful which was the original, or which 
borrowed from the other. And the attempt to settle all such 
cases with absolute precision by fixed rules, in themselves of 
doubtful truth or applicability, e. g., that the briefer form or the 
more difficult expression establishes priority, lead to arbitrary 
and insecure results, and such as no sane man would think of 
relying upon for a moment in the case of modern compositions. 
The fact is, that with all the apparent definiteness in the prin- 
ciples professed, there is so me that is indefinite in the pheno- 
mena themselves, and so much that may with equal plausibility 
be alleged on either side, that different critics will in the same 
case artive at precisely opposite conclusions, and will prove from 
the same data a given writer to be earlier or later than another, 
according as they have predetermined to do. 
Another abuse to which this relation has led, is that of critical 
alterations of the text with a view of bringing these parallel 
into more precise conformity. This has arisen from the 
failure to observe that when the prophets incorporate into their 
own discourses or writings the language of antecedent revelations, 
they do so with the full consciousness of their own equal inspira- 
tion, and consequently use entire freedom in modifying it to 
their immediate purpose, Minute variations where there is a 
general resemblance are not consequently to be referred to faulty 
transcription and one text corrected by the other. Both are 
original, and both alike authoritative and inspired. All expe- 
rieuce shews how much more likely transcribers were to err 
in the opposite direction than in the one here assumed. The 
tendency is much stronger to assimilate texts which had originally 
a slight diversity, than to create or increase a divergence. The 
fact that these trifling variations have been perpetuated with 
such absolute uniformity, is an argument, therefore, not of error, 
but of the strictest accuracy. 
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Art. I1X.—Mr Russell's Letter to the Bishop of Ozford. 


A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Oxford, upon the Defence 
of the “ Essays and Reviews” in the April number of the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” 1861. By the Rev. Antuur Tozer Russex, B.C.L. of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Whaddon, Cambridgeshire. Cambridge, 
1862. 


THE controversy originated by the publication of “ Essays and 
Reviews” has by no means died out, nor do we see any likeli- 
hood of its early extinction. The suits still pending in the 
Court of Arches, presided over by Dr Lushington, keep alive 
both the literary and the ecclesiastical excitement occasioned 
by this new irruption of heresy, or rather infidelity, upon the 
English Church; and in whatever way these suits may ter- 
minate, the excitement will probably be greatly increased. If 
the essayists and reviewers are virtually or formally condemned, 
a whole host of sympathizers, both outside the church and 
within, will start up to defend them, or even to cast in their 
lot with them, as brave, outspoken, and persecuted men. If, 
on the other hand, the decision of the ecclesiastical judge be of 
such a nature as to shield them in their position within the 
Church of England, the friends of scriptural truth in that 
church will feel called upon afresh to vindicate the faith against 
the assaults of internal enemies that carry on the war with 
legal impunity. 

The existing controversy cannot, indeed, stop at present, or 
at an early date, but must go on to its natural close, and will 
have, we trust, a triumphant issue. The gauntlet having been 
boldly flung down by divines and dignitaries of the Church of 
England who challenge the received doctrines of the Bible, and 
strike at the very foundations of the Christian religion, the 
summons to the conflict cannot be disregarded by the friends 
of divine truth ; and the battle, so defiantly provoked, must be 
fought out to the last. Nobly has that battle already been 
kept up by many well-accredited champions. The “ ys 
and Reviews” have received abler and more elaborate answers 
than, from their intrinsic merits, they deserve. Though the ob- 
jections and arguments they contain are even to the common 
eye obviously trite and superficial, or sophistical and incon- 
clusive, their authors have been formally encountered and 
decisively vanquished on their own ground, and with their 
own weapons, by a number of learned and able opponents. 
Yet the errors and heresies they have ventilated, and the 
unclean spirit they have cast abroad over the land, have 
told to a large extent upon the English press and people. An 
infidel poison is at work both in the duvts and in general 
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society, producing symptoms of a sinister kind, and threaten- 
ing the most deadly consequences. The professed opponents 
of Christianity rejoice in what they call a new accession of 
strength to their numbers and their arguments, while many 
alarmed and anxious friends have been trembling for the 
citadel of the faith. 

We have no wish to add to that alarm, or to exaggerate 
the danger of the assaults that have come from enemies in 
the guise of friends. We are well aware that the heart of 
the Christian people of England is sound ; that the recognised 
heads of the English Church are, with scarcely an exception, 
the defenders of scriptural orthodoxy ; and that the common 
sense and heosuniii feeling of the country have revolted 
from the treachery and dishonesty of the essayists and review- 
ers. The Bible, and the great doctrines of the Bible, are, by 
the great majority of all denominations, more prized, if possible, 
than ever. ut there is not the less need of vigilance, zeal, 
and controversial — on the part of those to whom we look 
as champions of the faith. It must be remembered that the 


“ Essays and Reviews” have had an enormous circulation, that 
they are written with considerable literary skill, that they have 
all the air of new and important contributions to truth, and 
that their influence among many classes, and in various quar- 


ters, is undoubted and decidedly pernicious. Though the work 
itself, therefore, has been refuted over and over again, yet its 
fruits, literary and moral, of doctrine and of practice, must be 
constantly detected and exposed ; the new advocates of its views 
must be encountered wherever they spring up; and thus the 
controversy, as a painful necessity, must be carried on for the 
vindication of truth and the exposure of error. 

The publication of my Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch 
cannot fail to form a new element of strife, and to add fresh 
keenness to the existing warfare. ‘That work, superficial as it 
is, and destitute of real es is eagerly welcomed by the 
rationalizing portion of the English clergy, and is sure to be 
largely circulated in quarters where it is fitted to do most barm. 
Another apparent triumph is given to the vaunted friends of 
intellectual freedom and theological progress ; another great 
scandal offends the moral sense of all who are zealous for the 
honour of God’s word, and — common honesty in the con- 
duct of dignitaries of the English Church. Bishop Colenso has 
done his best to pour oil upon the flame of controversy, and to 
give that flame a still more destructive character. He has 
made a burnt-offering of the Pentateuch, and is doubtless ready 
to treat a large portion of the other Scriptures in a similar way. 
What will be the immediate consequences of the step he has 
taken, it is yet impossible to tell. Convocation will censure 
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his book, and possibly condemn its author ; but it is said that, 
in the present state of the law, the Episcopal offender can 
promise himself comparative impunity. Meanwhile, by the 
moral verdict of all intelligent defenders of the Pentateuch, 
he will be deposed and deprived, though, by a host of sym- 
pathizers, he will probably be hailed as bishop and martyr in 
foreign parts. 

It is generally affirmed that this movement, of which the 
“ Essays and Reviews” are but an index or sign, is the natural 
and expected reaction against the great Tractarian movement 
which reached its height some years ago. There is, of course, 
much truth in this, but it seems to fall short of a full state- 
ment of the case. There is at all times a proneness on the part 
of those who know not, or who reject the gospel in its saving 
power, to fall into dangerous error or actual unbelief. In the 
case of the wise and learned of the world, this proneness is 
aggravated by that pride of intellect to which the doctrine of 
the cross is foolishness. At particular periods, also, this spirit 
of unbelief, from certain obvious or occult reasons, sheWs it- 
self, and produces its bitter fruits. During a great part of last 
century, Socinianism, or latitudinarianism, largely infected the 
clergy of the Church of England, and indeed of other churches, 
and ran its course till it was arrested by the great spiritual 
or evangelical revival that has lasted to the present day. We 
are now witnessing a new periodic outbreak of speculative 
infidelity, or practical Socinianism, among the professed teach- 
ers of the Anglican Church, and a considerable proportion of 
lay admirers. We see the old disease largely springing from 
the old cause,—a heart void, or emptied of gospel truth, a 
heart puffed up with intellectual pride, unsound learning, or 
philosophy falsely so called. 

But there is another cause of this new and evil spirit of un- 
belief. The rationalism of Germany, on the wane in its native 
country, has been making great progress in the academic halls, 
and even in the parsonages of England. It is evident that the 
essayists and reviewers, without exception, have drunk at the 
fountain of German theology. They have been smitten with 
the mystic charms of the “ higher criticism ;” they have hailed 
as new and hallowed light the results of that criticism in the 
hands of its possessors ; and, either forgetting, or despising the 
noble defences of the citadel and outworks of the faith reared 
by scholars of a former age, have taken up with old objections 
and arguments that, dressed in modern phraseolgy, look in 
their eyes quite fresh and conclusive. It is remarkable how com- 

etely they overlook the unanswerable pleas for the Bible and 
its contents that abound in the theology of Britain and of the 
Continent, and proceed to- work as if these pleas were nothing, 
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or had been set aside long ago. Yet this is no unusual course 
with sceptics in all ages ; they are in the habit of reproducing 
old errors in new forms, of clothing refuted cavils in another 
, and quietly assuming the unassailable defences of truth to 

no defences at all. 

The strange and sad novelty at this time is the boldness with 
which clergymen and professors of the Anglican Church avow 
heretical or infidel opinions, while they cling to their offices and 
preferments. This is something for which the English people 
were hardly prepared, and which is revolting to all honest 
minds. It is not the mere laxity of discipline in the English 
Establishment that has encouraged the appearance of such a 
phenomenon, though we all know that that laxity is lamentable 
and almost unparalleled. There is a miserable self-sophistica- 
tion into which men fall who reject the truth to embrace error, 
and are consequently under the necessity of reconciling their 
position in the Church with their secret or avowed beliefs. We 
saw this exemplified in the case of many semi-Romanists, who, 
by arguments that truth and honesty alike disowned, persuaded 
themselves that they could consistently remain, nay, that it 
was their duty to remain within the pale of the Church of Eng- 
land. So we now find that Maurice and Jowett, Williams and 
Wilson, and many others of like spirit, cleave with apparent 
sincerity, and under a professed sense of duty, to that Church 
whose creed they have abandoned, and whose stability they are 
doing so much to undermine. It would appear that their very 
intellect has been depraved by the processes of thought and 
feeling through which they have passed. They will not, or 
rather now they cannot, choose the course which honourable 
and high-minded men, in their circumstances, would un- 
doubtedly pursue. 

We have already in our columns noticed and characterised 
some of the more remarkable works written in reply to the 
“Essays and Reviews,” or to the defenders and apologists of the 
writers. Another valuable contribution to the existing coutro- 
versy is furnished by this Letter of the Rev. A. T. Russell to the 
Bishop of Oxford. Mr Russell is already favourably known in 
ecclesiastical circles by his Life of Bishop Andrewes, his anno- 
tated translation of Jewell’s Apology, his Memorials of the Life 
of Dr T. Fuller, and other highly creditable works. He is evi- 
dently a good scholar, and well read in the controversies of the 
day, a zealous, yet tolerant churchman, a Christian of an evan- 
ge ical spirit, and a staunch supporter of that scriptural ortho- 

oxy which he rightly conceives to be the true glory of the 
Churchfof England. His Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, which 
nts itself in the form not gey octavo volume of nearly 

00 pages, is professedly di against the celebrated defence . 
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of the essayists and reviewers which appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review. This defence, or apology, is well understood to 
be the production of Professor Stanley of Oxford, the biographer 
of Arnold. It excited no little surprise and indignation in 
many quarters when it appeared; and it has ever since been 
regarded as a plausible and artful extenuation of the principles 
and conduct of the notorious seven. By this article Professor 
Stanley has fairly fraternized with the party of which the 
seven are the prominent representatives. He may not osten- 
sibly hold all their views, but he is thoroughly imbued with 
their spirit, and in his heart prefers them to their opponents. 

Mr Russell’s Letter is by no means exclusively directed against 
Professor Stanley’s review. It embraces, on the contrary, al- 
most every topic discussed and every question raised by the 
essayists and reviewers, and by their defenders or their assail- 
ants. Nothing is too great or too small in the whole literature 
of the current controversy for Mr Russell’s notice. With pencil 
in hand, he seems to have read every book, article, sermon, or 
pamphlet that has appeared on either side, and to have marked, 
or entered into a common-place book, all that struck him as 
worthy of note or comment; and what he has marked, or 
copied, he appears to have introduced in some shape or other 
into his letter. This exhibition of multifarious reading, and 
introduction of all manner of topics, renders his book digressive 
and discursive almost beyond description. But making allow- 
ance for this extraordinary exuberance of matter, and defiance 
of regular order in the march of his argument, we are con- 
strained to say that his onslaught on the essayists and re- 
viewers, with their sympathisers and defenders, is an eminently 
readable production, full of real learning; at once lively and 
instructive ; pervaded by honest indignation; and, above all, 
breathing a manly zeal for the integrity and purity of those 

eat Christian doctrines which the Anglican Church has 

itherto preserved and defended as her noblest heritage. 

It is impossible for us to give, in the space at our command, 
anything like an analysis of this performance, or to describe the 
windings and turnings of the chain of argument. In twenty- 
one sections Mr Russell discusses all the subjects connected 
with the controversy, in his own discursive yet pleasant fashion, 
and comes down upon the leaders of the ratonslistic movement 
with « vigour and heartiness that are quite refreshing. While 
he exposes, with telling effect, the heresies and infidel spirit of 
Wilson and Jowett, of Rowland Williams and Baden Powell, 
he warmly, and we think justly, defends the inculpated ortho- 
doxy of the late Dr Arnold, whom our modern lish ratio- 
nalists claim as actually one of themselves. With all his faults 
and errors, we are persuaded that the noble Arnold lived and 
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died in the firm belief of the t articles of the Christian 
faith. Mr Russell also does full justice to the talents and ser- 
vices of Professor Mansel, Bishop Thirlwall, and other accom- 
plished defenders of true religion and philosophy. His praise 
is as hearty as his censure is decided ; and he never fails to 
discriminate between the solid arguments of truth and the 
specious sophistries of error. 

We give a few specimens of Mr Russell’s style and spirit, in 
the hope that they ee him to the favourable re- 
gard of our readers. e following is one of many paragraphs 
that may be selected as a key-note of his composition :— 

“ Certainly, if there be anything lovely or of good report in 
common honesty, I am too blind to perceive it in clergymen who, 
with Professors Jowett and Stanley, are banded against the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, and who disingenuously profess to retain 
terms in utterly different senses from those which they are univer- 
sally understood to bear. I cannot perceive aught but the most 
awful guilt in those who, with Mr Maurice, maintain, in direct oppo- 
sition to the beloved evangelist, that our Lord was not a propitia- 
tion for our sins; nay, that God could not demand a propitiation 
without violating his moral attributes and the moral sense of his 
creatures. I live in sorrow, as I see such blasphemies tolerated 
month after month, shall I say year afier year, in our own venerated 
communion. I have taken opportunities upon opportunities of 


giving vent to my grief and indignation. I owe it to my gracious 
God and Saviour; I owe it to his church; I owe it to this genera- 
tion ; I owe it to my dear native land.” 


In 69, where he adverts to the rejection by Dr R. 
Williams, of the 2d agers of Peter, Mr Russell, like a man 
who is a master of such subjects, thus rapidly summarizes the 
leading proofs of its authenticity :— 


“In the epistle of Firmilian, Bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, 
to Cyprian, an allusion is made to the commencement of the second 
chapter ; for to that, rather than to chap. iii. 17, his words respect- 
ing the apostles Peter and Paul, gui in epistolis swis hereticos execratt 
sunt, et ut eos evitemus monuerunt, seem to refer. Leonard Twells 
also adds Novatian, about the middle of the third century. But 
in the fourth it was received in Palestine by the elder Cyril; in 
Cyprus by Epiphanius; in Syria by Ephrem; in Alexandria by 
Athanasius and Macarius; in Africa by Augustine; in Gaul by 
Hilary ; in Italy by Ambrose, Philastrius of Brescia, and Rufinus ; 
at Rome by Hilary; and, above all, it was confirmed by the judg- 
ment of St Jerome, who justly set aside the doubts that had been 
taised against this epistle on the alleged difference between this 
and the first epistle. Besides Lardner, the student who is desirous 
of satisfying himself upon the genuineness of the second epistle, 
will find ample evidence in its favour in the Introductions of 
Credner aud Guericke to the New Testament. It was clearly in the 
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hands of Clemens Romanus, who made use of it as the production 
of the apostle, in the 7th chapter of his epistle to the Corinthians. 
It was also quoted in the Shepherd of Hermas, in Justin Martyr’s 
Dialogue, Irenzeus, and Theophilus. Credner remarks that by the 
end of the fourth century it was received by the whole church.” 

Here is one of many similar directed against the 
scarcely disguised Socinianism of Professor Jowett :-— 

“ What is the natural inference to be drawn respecting the 
nature of one whose name was not only the Son of Man but the 
Son of God? What must we needs think of one who declared that 
he was the only Saviour and the future Judge of all men? who 
said to his disciples that he was Lord of the Sabbath ; that where- 
soever two or three were met together in his name, there was he 
in the midst of them; that he was their lord, and they and all 
men his servants; that he would be with them to the end of the 
world ; that whosoever loved him, he would with his Father come 
and make his abode with him ; who declared before his enemies that 
his life was in his own power, and that hereafter they should see 
him coming in the clouds of heaven; who on the cross promised 
the penitent thief that he should be with him that day in Paradise ; 
who bade all that would have eternal life, fix their faith on him 
crucified ; and who made the enjoyment of our immortality to depend 
on his own.— Because I live, ye shall live also. Such is the Christ 
of all the Gospels. Let Professor Jowett answer honestly, Is all 
this the history of a mere man, however exalted? Are all these 
the properties of any nature but the divine? Could such words 
as those of the Redeemer, as they are recorded in all the gospels, 
have been uttered truthfully but by one who was not only man but 
God? The half-representations, therefore, of Professor Jowett are 
misrepresentations of the gospels. The only natural inference of a 
candid reader is, that the Messiah whom they set forth was no other 
than Immanuel, God with us.” 


Mr Goldwin Smith, Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
has signalised himself,,as is well known, on the Rationalist side, 
and has measured swords unequally with Professor Mansel. 
The paradoxes of Mr Smith, both in politics and in theology, 
expressed in a clever though flippant style, have given him a 
notoriety which his followers probably mistake for fame. Mr 
Russell has no mercy on this Professor and his flimsy specula- 
tions. In 7 to Mr Smith’s dictum, that human testimony, 
on which the historical evidence of revealed religion rests, is 
always fallible, he thus writes, like a true disciple of 
Chalmers :— 


“ That the Son of God once lived and died upon the earth, 
and rose again, all this comes to us on human testimony. But, 
replies Mr Goldwin Smith, such testimony is always fallible. Is 
there, then, no certainty in human evidence? Are there no 
criteria by which to test the credibility of human testimony? Mr 
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Smith cannot but be aware that to deny the existence of such 
criteria is contrary to the experience of the world and to common 
sense. He indeed admits that to act upon the fallibility of all 
human testimony would be impracticable in the affairs of life, in 
his own daily converse with the world. He admits that in ordinary 
cases we practically need no higher than probable evidence. Now, 
to a reasonable man, the evidence upon which the gospel history 
rests, comes with all the force of demonstration. By the laws of 
the human mind, by an appeal to his own experience of human 
nature, he is satisfied that the witnesses of our "3 resurrection 
could not have been deceivers. He is in like manner satisfied of 
the truth of the whole gospel history. His faith is therefore as 
certain as was that of the apostles themselves. It is simply untrue 
that “ the historical evidences of religion are necessarily and in- 
herently of less than adamantine strength.” The fulfilment of not 
a few of the prophecies of both the Old and New Testament is so 
palpable as to unveil to us the hand of the Almighty. Yet is this 
an historical evidence as distinguished from moral.” 


Our author thus expresses himself in reference to the great 
doctrine of pg yong which he honestly and intelligent} 
down in the notable 17th article of the English 


holds as lai 
Church :-— 


“It is not denied even by those who deny the truth of pre- 
destination, that God not only foresaw all things that should come 
{o pass, but that all things will in the end work out one glorious 
= of infinite wisdom. And now, how is this to be effected ? 

s it to be the result of myriads of contingencies, of chance and 
accident? If, indeed, there be in the minds of all creatures the 
kind of freedom that is demanded by those who deny the truth 
of predestination, then will a magnificent and consistent result, then 
will the ends of the Almighty in the permission of so much that 
now appears contrary to our anticipations of a scheme of divine 
government, be eventually produced out of a numberless series of 
independent and uncontrollable agencies. In other words, we must 
believe that whilst the material universe could not have arisen 
out of chance, it was not so with the far nobler kingdom of the 
mind. That without any law, and without any guiding hand, is 
acknowledged to have the power of fulfilling a series of prophecies 
describing the results of the actions of successive generations, 
those actions arising from no fixed principles, nothing in its own 
nature certain. This principle, which takes all events out of the 
hand of God and assigus the disposal of them all to chance, is the 
inevitable c »nsequence of sacrificing the truth of predestination in 
order to clear up difficulties which the Scriptures themselves warn 


us to leave to that day when we shall know even as also we are 
known.” 


We had marked for quotation a curious passage on Baptism 
(pp. 177, 8), but we have not space for its insertion. Mr 
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Russell expressly repudiates the doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation as it is commonly understood, and as it is held by 
a large proportion of the English clergy. But it is clear that 
he holds that when parents and sponsors have true faith, the 
children baptized are, in a true and important sense, regene- 
rated. We do not follow him in his remarks on this point, 
but shall only say that we cannot subscribe to his views. The 
question of baptism is a very wide one, and is attended with 
peculiar difficulties. In the hands of English Churchmen 
it invariably assumes a somewhat enigmatic or mysterious 
shape. Even the attempts of excellent evangelical clergymen 
of the Anglican communion to explain the doctrine of their 
Church in regard to baptism are almost always unsatisfac- 
tory, unintelligible, or self-contradictory. The simple truth 
appears to us to be, that the doctrine of the Catechism and 
the Prayer-book cannot be fairly and thoroughly harmonized 
with Scripture. 

In taking leave of Mr Russell, we renew our expressions of 
respect for him as an author, and an earnest minister of the 
Church of Christ. If men of his stamp abounded in every 
English diocese, we should expect better things and brighter 
days for the Church of England. But we trust that the truth 
which still pervades that gigantic establishment will resist and 
counteract the virulent poison with which it has been infected. 
If the friends of truth be united and active, standing by the 
pure word of God, and making to it their first and last appeal, 
this flood of infidelity wil! yet be stayed, and the citadel of the 
faith once more be saved. 

Mr Russell, scrupulously accurate as he generally is, has 
fallen into a number of mistakes, some of which we wonder 
at. At least there are inaccuracies, or errors of the press, in 
his book, which ought not to exist. For example, in page 10, 
and elsewhere, he speaks of Sir William Herschel instead of 
Sir John,—a strange mistake for a Cambridge man to fall into. 
In page 80, line 7, we have St Luke, for St Mark, and in vari- 
ous foot-notes we have fallen in with false references. But 
what we most quarrel with is the quiet substitution [p. 84] of 
St Bartholomew for Nathanael. Mr Russell may be perfectl 
satisfied that the Nathanael of the Ist chapter of John’s 
Gospel is none other than Bartholomew; but he has no right 
to settle a nice question in this off-hand manner. These, how- 
ever, are small matters, and hardly worth any notice. We 
should not have noticed them at all,.did we not like to point 
out the inaccuracies of an accurate man. 
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Art. X—Dr Cunningham’s Historical Theology. 


Historical Theology: A Review of the Principal Doctrinal Discussions in 
the Christian Church since the Apostolic Age. By the late Wint1am Cun- 
nineuam, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, 


Edinburgh. Edited by his Literary Executors. Two vols. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1863. 


In very hastily preparing an early notice of this work, we are 
infully conscious of deficiency in every qualification but one. 
Cunningham has said that for duly estimating the character 
and work of any man, one leading qualification is love ; and it 
would be a confession of inhumanity and ungodliness to say 
that we are not deeply imbued with the “legitimate prejudice” 
of reverential love to the person (now, alas! the memory) of 
the great man, theologian, Christian, whom God has recently 
removed from among us. 

The foremost impression produced by this work is that of 
pre-eminent greatness or power, greatness of learning all but 
unexampled, prodigious power of intellect, and noble, world- 
embracing catholicity of thought and heart, all concentrated 
upon the study, exposition, and defence of evangelical theology 
as a science. On this account alone, these volumes are a pre- 
cious boon to the church. It has become the fashion among a 
certain class of would-be liberals in the church to think meanly 
of theology as a science, to declaim against positive doctrines, 
to proclaim that Christianity is a life, and therefore not a doc- 
trine. Now, in point of fact, because our religion is a life, 
therefore it must be a doctrine. Christian life is originated 
and sustained by Christian doctrine believed, by the gospel 
truth received in faith and love as the food of the soul. All 
tational life emanates from some doctrine believed ; the life 

- which does not emanate from the belief of some doctrine is not 
Christian, is not even rational, is merely mechanical or brutal. 
So in church history, as exhibited by Dr Cunningham, we find 
that the prevalent practice of an age, its worship, discipline, and 
other outgoings of life, has always sprung from its prevalent 
doctrine, operative in practice, how ey soever appre- 
hended in thought. And in his delineation of spiritual death 
as it exists in the members of evangelical churches in our day, 
he has most impressively shewn that, now that the old dog- 
matic Socinianism is out of fashion, one aspect of the absence 
of life is a sentimental vagueness of conception, a disposition 
to dream instead of believing, an aversion to positive truth, 
finding utterance in the unbelieving cant against doctrine and 
doctrinal system. Every one who is at allin earnest is earnest 
for some doctrine. Even the declaimers against doctrine, if 
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they be in earnest, are earnest for one doctrine—the doctrine 
that there is, or should be no doctrine. But, to a large extent, 
our generation, with its cry about “ earnestness,” is really not 
in earnest about spiritual things, but sunk in effeminate sloth, 
in intellectual sybaritism, unaccustomed to deep and earnest 
thought, intolerant of deep and earnest thinking. And we 
trust that something will be done towards restoring the tone of 
its intellectual system by this work of Dr Cunningham. He 
tells us that the most speedy and effective method of shewing 
that a form of church government is prescribed in Scripture is 
to produce one form that actually is prescribed ; and similarly, 
in answer to them who imagine that there is, or should be, no 
positive theology, no connected system of doctrines regarding 
God, we are disposed to refer them to this theological system, 
this real and great theologian. He is, indeed, a theologian of 
the grand old school, as devotedly attached to his science as 
any medigval scholastic, or any of them whom he loves to 
describe as “the great divines of the 17th century.” Even the 
worn-out intellectual debauchee, who longs for nothing but a 
new “sensation,” will find a sensation decidedly new, somethi 
quite fresh and original, in the thorough sincerity, and life, me 
power, of Dr Cunningham’s discussion of “ the great things 
of God.” They who pretend to superior enlightenment, be- 
cause they will have no system of doctrinal belief, will surely 
be rebuked by the earnest belief in a system exhibited by 
this powerful and accomplished thinker. But, above all, 
modest inquirers, who seek not themselves, but the truth, 
especially the younger men and ministers who have, so to 
speak, exhausted their first impressions, and desire something 
deeper and broader than the superficial notions formed in early 
life, will cry “ Eureka” so soon as they have begun to read 
this master-work of a great master in sacred thought. And 
many will be led to the study of theology by this noble sample - 
of what has to so large an extent disappeared from our boastful, 
but really shallow and superticialage,—earnest, masculine, deep, 
and broad, and strong theological thought and belief. In this 
way, we trust, the author, though dead, will continue to , 
and mould the generation by the work which is his finished 
master-piece ; will exercise, indeed, an influence far more deep 
and wide than, though God had left him among us, he could 
have exercised in the narrow sphere of the college class-room. 
The power of the man and his thought leads to a correspond- 
ing power of utterance. His work is the work, not of a mere 
bookworm or recluse solitary thinker, but of a great orator. 
Of this we are reminded by every page of the book now in 
our hands. To elegance of style it makes no pretension; it 
frequently exhibits a lumbering carelessness of mere form that 
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is really affecting, as an indication of his utter obliviousness 
of everything but the matter in discussion ; it has no beauty 
but what is ncessarily implied in compact symmetrical a. 
But in-the fundamental qualities of clearness and strength it 
is a veritable model, the work of a man “ whose speeches were 
battles, whose words were living creatures.” He is perfectly 
free from the affectation of novelty, ostentatiously bent on 
telling us nothing that has not been said for substance “a 
thousand times before.” But we know not any other writer 
who leaves upon the mind more of the feeling of freshness by 
investing the “old familiar” truth with the charm of novelty. 
Indeed, in the only legitimate sense, he is original in a high 
degree ; he looks at everything until he sees it with his own 
eyes, and tells us, in his own words, precisely what he sees and 
thinks and feels. After being sickened with the slang of new 
and strange words, under which minnikins disguise the stale- 
ness and poverty of their thoughts, it is really most refreshing, 
a literary treat, to listen to the simple, nervous, masculine dis- 
course, “the round unvarnished tale” of this true and power- 
ful man. 

Dr Cunningham’s theology is purely positive. By example 
and precept he discountenances the method of reposing our 
faith upon the “doubtful speculations” of metaphysics and 
psychology. No doubt, as metaphysical science has refer- 
ence to the unchangeable nature of God and man, of things as 
they must be in all circumstances, every really metaphysical 
truth must appear in the Christian revelation of God and man, 
of the moral universe as it has been, is, and shall be ; and there- 
fore the Christian theologian, as such, is necessarily brought 
into contact with some of the profoundest problems of meta- 
physics and theology. When Dr Cunningham was thus called 
to deal with such questions, he displayed abundant natural 
eapacity for the office. For example, with reference to human 
freedom and responsibility, in connection with the Calvinistie 
servum arbitrium and absolute predestination, he shewed 
himself much better informed, and much more capable of deal- 
ing with the subject, under all its aspects, than even the cory- 
phous of mental philosophers, the great Sir William Hamil- 
ton.* But that revelation of a possibly great master in specu- 





* As against Hamilton his success is complete. Hamilton, indeed, so far as 
such a man could be ignorant of such a subject, was perfectly ignorant of the 
actual historical relation of Calvinism to the philosophical li anism and 
necessitarianism ; and Dr Cunningham, who was remy ey hen mae and would 
never speak on any subject unless he thoroughly knew it, no difficulty on 
this and similar oceasions in exposing the “ reekless blandering” of Sir William. 
But in his own discussion of the question on its merits,|What is the proper basis 
or condition of human responsibility ? we are not sure that he has not 


for 
made a slip. He does not rest in the fact that, though spiritually codaned, 
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lative philosophy took the church by surprise. It was out of 
keeping with the ordinary course of Dr Cunningham’s teach- 
ing. In early life he does not appear to have bad the same 
breadth of philosophical culture which the younger generation 
have enjoyed since the revival of philosophical enthusiasm by 
Sir William Hamilton and others. Hence, perhaps, the want, 
in these volumes, of what is much to be desired, a comprehen- 
sive and adequate exhibition of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophies, and of their influence in moulding the theology, 
respectively, of the primitive church fathers, and of the medizval 
scholastics. But there is a more honourable reason to account 
for his indisposition to speculate, his cautious avoidance of 
every appearance of unwarranted speculation. On every page 
of his work we see that he had a profound reverence for the 
word of God, was persuaded that the theologian has no call 
and no right to “travel beyond the record” of the inspired 
Scripture, that in the province of theology proper our reason 
has no place nor office, except to sit as a learner at the feet of 
Christ, to become as a little child in order to enter the king- 
dom of God. The disposition on the part of church teachers 
to intrude their own speculations into this domain of Christ 
the prophet he regarded as a sinful lust, and one main source 
of the doctrinal and practical corruptions of the church in all 
ages of her history. He was far from saying or thinking that 
it is our duty, or that we have a right to accept with implicit 
faith, with indolent acquiescence, whatever may appear to be 
invested with scriptural authority. He was most careful and 
conscientious in the due use of cultivated reason, to discover 
what the heavenly teacher has said in his word. But once he 
had made the discovery, he was never moved nor shaken b 

any consideration merely speculative. He unweariedly incul- 
cated the lesson, that it is our duty and privilege, with humble 
thankfulness, to accept “the things which are revealed,” and 
to leave “the secret things” to “the Lord our God.” Hence 
his teachings, which are luminously clear, are thoroughly dog- 
matic. He professes to deduce nothing from natural reason, 
to derive everything from the positive revelation of God in his 





men are naturally free or rational, but brings in the fact of our fall in Adam, 
our federal head. Now, we are well aware that this latter fact has a most im- 
portant function in the vindication of God’s ways to man. But we are not cer- 
tain that it ought to be represented as necessary to the demonstration, or lying 
at the foundation, as a conditio sine qua non, of our responsibility. We are dis- 
posed rather to believe that the proper and only ground of responsibility in the 
creature is rationality, or what theologians call natural freedom or ability. 
This, however, has nothing to do with the question between Cunningham and 
Hamilton, the question, viz., Whether, in point of logic or of history, the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine is necessarily associated with any metaphysical theory of 
human will and action, libertarian or necessitarian. 
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word. This we regard as a feature of very great value in his 
work, by which it is most favourably distinguished, e.g., from 
the great work of Stapfer, who carries to a pernicious excess 
the Woltian method of deducing everything in a logical chain 
from a few abstract principles. By insisting upon drawing 
every important truth direct from the written word, Dr Cun- 
ningham delivers the student from the bondage of human sys- 
tems, trains him to the really scriptural method of study, and 
leads him to hold in habitual reverence the Scripture itself, 
and make his theological study a continuous personal commu- 
nion with that divine Master whom the Scriptures reveal. 

As the result of his studies, we have mer Dr Cunningham 
makes no pretension to novelty in doctrine. He maintains 
that, in regard to the substance of revealed truth, nothing 
really new remains to be discovered ; that on any vital point of 
revealed theology, nothing can now be said that has not been 
often said before ; that the whole subject of positive Christian 
doctrine has been exhausted by “the great divines of the 17th 
century.” This statement may be read by some of our readers 
with a sneer. But it is easier to sneer than to answer the 
statement, by telling what remains to be discovered, by point- 
ing out what new thing has actually been discovered in theo- 
logy since the 17th century. The last century, with its rei 
of rationalistic moderatism, witnessed the abandonment of the 
system of “the great divines.” The present century has wit- 
nessed its partial restoration, coincident with the restoration of 
Christian life in the church, a revival of religion necessarily 
leading to a revived apprehension of positive Christian doctrine. 
But, though there have been many abortions, we are not 
aware of any real success, in the attempt to add anything to 
the substance or form of what has been “commonly believed” 
and professed by evangelical Christians since the Reformation 
and immediately post-Reformation period. We believe with 
Dr Cunningham, that the only thing apparently new which has 
been witnessed since that period is the rise of an Arminian 
church under Wesley and his followers, and of a rationalistic, 

ntheistic philosophy under the name of a Christian theology. 

he Arminianism of Wesley, of course, is not new. The infi- 
delity of the rationalists is not really new. Its positive 
doctrine is either the old Socinianism, or the old philo- 
sophy which was ee contended against by the fathers 
of the primitive church. Its negutive, its assaults upon the 
Bible, and the Bible system, are in substance the same as were 
met and repelled by the primitive apologists, and by more 
recent Christian writers against the rationalising philosophy 
of the middle ages, and against the Platonizers, Socinians, and 
deists of the Reformation and immediately post-Reformation 
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time. The Romanising tendency of our English Puseyites has 
orapw nothing with which the old divines were not on 
ectly familiar. And the infidelity in gown and bands which 
has recently begun to appear in the English Church, is notori- 
ously stolen from the German infidels in gown and bands, who 
had stolen it from the English infidels, not in gown and bands, 
of an earlier and more honest generation. No doubt every 
new discussion has led to a more careful study of, and a deeper 
insight into the evidences and doctrines of Christianity. But 
as to the substance, of evidences and doctrines alike, if any- 
thing have been done within the last century and a half to add 
thereto, to widen our horizon, to bring forward really new 
matter, we have never seen it nor heard of it. In saying that 
nothing has been done, Dr Cunningham is not sporting a 
theory, but stating a plain fact, which nothing but mere ignor- 
ance of history will dispose any one to question. In saying that 
nothing can be done that has not been done already, he pro- 
nounces a judgment founded on his conviction of what the 
word of God reveals, as compared with the determination of the 
reformers and their immediate successors ; a judgment which 
none can have a better right than he to pronounce, because 
a judgment which none can be better qualified, by fulness of 
knowledge, and clearness and calmness of mind, than he to form. 
The system which, in Dr Cunningham’s opinion, has been 
definitively ascertained from Scripture, is Calvinism in doctrine, 
and Free Presbyterianism in discipline. He is a decided Free 
Churchman, holding by the people’s right to choose their 
office-bearers, and the spiritual independence of the church, 
under the mediatorial Headship of Christ ; while holding at 
the same time that Christ, as God, is head of the nations, that 
the state is bound to be ruled in all things by his revealed 
will, and to do all that it competently can to promote his cause 
and kingdom on earth. + He is a decided “ true-blue” Presby- 
terian, believing that Christ has committed the government of 
his church, not to congregations, nor to prelatic bishops, but to 
presbyters, or elders, otherwise called bishops. But above all, 
he is a Calvinist, maintaining that man is by nature helplessly 
lost, and is and can be saved only by the free and sovereign love 
of God, giving salvation to whom he will, in what measure he 
will, because he wills it. He will be recognised in history, not 
merely as a Free Churchman, nor as a Presbyterian, but as a 
great Calvinist, occupying a place in his generation such as 
Augustine, and Calvin, and Turretine occupied in theirs. The 
Calvinistic system Dr Cunningham holds, not provisionally, as 
a half-way house to some more comprehensive system tm posse, 
“looming in the future;” but definitively, as what has been 
ascertained to be the system revealed in God’s word, the only 
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possible exhibition of all the Scripture facts regarding God and 
man, the only scriptural description of what God actually is, 
and has done, and is doing, in his relation to rational creatures, 
and specially in order to man’s salvation. He therefore im- 
moveably rests in the conviction, that no new discovery can be 
made in theology ; that any pretended novelty is either Cal- 
vinism under a new form, or some of the old errors in disguise 
which have been advanced against Calvinism, and which, as 
opposed to Calvinism, are, ipso facto, shewn to involve a lie. 
The singular clearness and power of his mind, and the vast 
amount of his admirably digested erudition, will make his 
work be studied with interest and profit by all who take an 
intelligent interest in theology as a science. But it will be 
specially dear to thorough-going Calvinists, as furnishing a 
new and powerful exhibition and vindication of what they be- 
lieve to be “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

It must not, however, be imagined, that he is one of those 
who keep continually harping upon “the five points.” These 
points he does most vigorously defend in their place. But he 
never drags them out of their due place. He insists upon them 
only as being the legitimate and logically inevitable expression 
of that which all true Christians, who live by the word of 
God, believe in their hearts. He earnestly and thankfully re- 
cognises the good which he finds in men and systems that, in 
his estimation, come short of the completed system of Scripture 
truth. And in dealing with other questions, he is as clear and full 
as though the Arminian-Calvinistic points had never been heard 
of. For example, he is nowhere more elaborate and thorough 
than in discussing the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesre, 
the great protestant doctrine of justification by faith; and in 
exhibiting and exposing the whole antichristian system of 
Romanism, he is so full, even to exhaustiveness, that the 
reader might imagine that the popish controversy had been the 
one study of his life. Again, in his exposition and refutation 
of Socinianism, perhaps the most masterly portion of his work, 
he appears, not as a mere Calvinist, nor as a mere protestant, 
but as a catholic theologian, defending the faith of the catholic 
church. And once more, at the very beginning of his work, 
we find an account of the controversies, literature, and even: 
biography of the primitive church, so full and clear as to indi- 
cate a thoroughness of patristic study rarely equalled by the 
most abject slaves of “the fathers.” Indeed, on reading the 
work, one is impressed with the fact that its author was, not 
merely one of the most catholic Free Churchmen, but one of 
the most catholic Christian divines of our day. 

It is sometimes said, that in taking our stand on the evan- 
gelical doctrines regarding the application of redemption, we 
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have retrograded from the primitive position in relation to its 
source, and come short of the fulness of life derivable from a 
believing view of the Trinity in Unity, and of the incarnation 
of God’s word. We believe, on the contrary, that the evan- 
gelical doctrines of application necessitate a full and distinct 
recognition of the great facts of the Trinity and Incarnation 
in their relation to man’s redemption. Our doctrines of appli- 
cation send us back to the facts, with the force of an inward 
necessity, originating and sustaining the feeling of a need of 
those facts as the rationale and life of the doctrines by which 
we live. Of the primitive Christians, whose attention was 
consciously directed mainly to the facts in their isolation, 
many received the facts of a Trinity and Incarnation as a 
cloudy and somewhat irrelevant speculation. The modern 
Christian holds them with a practical energy of thought and 
feeling proportioned to his intelligent recognition of their 
bearing upon his daily experience of sin, and want, and woe. 
And so in this work of Dr Cunningham, which is simply a 
luminous theoretic exhibition of what is living and moving in 
the hearts of evangelical Christians in general. His modern 
view-point does not in the least disturb or dim his views of the 
Catholic fundamentals, in their fulness of impressive grandeur ; 
in the exposition and defence of them, Athanasius himself is 
not more earnest and powerful than he. In truth, the modern 
view-point is the Scripture view-point. The Scripture view- 
point is not the incarnation, but the cross. And no one can 
ever see the Scripture system, nor experience its full benefit, 
as God has revealed it, unless he take his stand upon Calvary, 
and look upon the whole revelation of God’s word and provi- 
dence in the light of his Son’s atoning sacrifice. 

From this central point of view, Dr Cunningham gives all 
the facts of revelation in their due place and proportions. No 
one of them does he propdse to blink or evade. The thorough 
and intelligent Calvinist cannot keep harping on the “five 
points ;” he must range over the whole expanse of revelation. 
This he will understand, if he understand his own system ; this 
he will find, if he accompany Dr Cunningham. And the cir- 
cumstance that Dr Cunningham gives a complete symmetrical 
system of revealed truth as a whole is no unimportant evidence 
cf the truth of the system he gives. This argument he has 
himself illustrated thus:—Arminianism is no system at all, but 
a chaos of mingled affirmations of admitted Scripture facts, and 
attempts to explain others away. Popery exhibits a sort of 
system, which contains a great deal more than Scripture, and 
therefore a great deal less than Scripture. Apart from Cal- 
vinism, the only really complete coherent system professing to 
be founded on Scripture, is Socinianism; and the Socinian 
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system, when analysed in detail, is found to be, + pee for point, 
an elaborate evasion of the Scripture facts, and a substitution 
of unscriptural falsehoods in their place. Thus Calvinism alone 
has internal evidence of being the Scripture system; it, and it 
alone, is a complete, coherent exhibition of all the Scripture facts. 

Dr Cunningham throughout this work makes continuous 
reference to the Westminster Standards. The pretentious 
ignoramus is in the habit of declaiming against creeds and 
confessions as fatal to freedom of thought. Dr Cunningham 
maintains that the only legitimate freedom of thought is free- 
dom to seek and find the truth. Supposing that any truth has 
been definitively ascertained by the church, then no objection 
can be made, in the abstract, to her confessing it, and requirin 
her ministers to teach it, which will not apply with oanind 
force to the nation’s setting a professor to teach Newton’s Prin- 
cvpia, or Potter's Mechanics, or Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 
In its general form, the objection has no force unless it mean 
that there ought to be no recognised church-doctrine, because 
there is and can be no ascertained theological truth. 

But it may be objected, in the concrete, that the existing 
creeds and confessions stand in no vital relation to the church 
of the present, that they are mere relics of the arbitrary dis- 
position of the church of the past, imposing on men’s con- 


science things not necessary to be believed, following a bad 
habit she had caught from the papacy. Now, on this ques- 
tion he who will seek the truth will find in Dr Cunningham 
an incomparable “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” His whole 
work, from this point of view, may be regarded as a logical 
and historical commentary on the Westminster standards ; 
and, indeed, on the symbolical books of all protestant evan- 


gelical churches, especially the “Reformed” or Calvinistic. 
Our inquirer will learn, as he reads, that in framing her creeds 
and confessions the church has by no means played the tyrant. 
Some will insist upon being bound by nothing but the very 
words of Scripture. Dr Cunningham shews that this has been 
the invariable cry of heretics in every age ; that the cry is in 
itself as unreasonable as it would be to refuse to be bound by 
the doctrine of gravitation, unless the mere word “gravitation” 
be written on every apple that falls to the ground; that what 
we have a right to insist on is the truth contained in the 
Bible, seeing that “the meaning of the Bible,” and not the 
mere words of it, “is the Bible.” He has shewn that in in- 
sisting upon a “form of sound words” not contained in the 
Bible, the church has employed the best means in her power 
for guarding the truth revealed in the Bible, assailed by here- 
tics, who would corrupt her purity of doctrine, and thereby 
poison the fountain of her life. For example, the creed of the 
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churches regarding the person of Christ is summed up in the 
Shorter Catechism in the words—Christ as our Redeemer, 
“being the eternal Son of God, became man, and so was, and 
continueth to be, God and man, in two distinct natures, and 
one person for ever.” Under the guidance of Dr Cunning- 
ham, we learn that these few words embody the ripe results of 
whole ages of earnest thought, the decisions of the four great 
cecumenical councils of antiquity, which pronounced the ascer- 
tained Scripture truth regarding the person of our Lord, and 
thereby guarded the church against the following heresies— 
that he is not true God, or that he is not true man, or that in 
him the divine and human natures are confounded, or that 
they are not combined in a unity of person—every one of 
which undermines the foundation of that faith by which we live. 
The value of such definite dogmatic statements appears from 
the fact, that since that time the primitive church doctrine of 
the person of Christ has been accepted by the mass of Christians 
in every age and land; and now, throughout Christendom, is, 
so to speak, drunk in by every babe with its mother’s milk. 
So, too, of the creed of the churches regarding the saving 
work of Christ. Not only was it framed to guard against 
opposing error—Pelagian Sadduceeism and Popish Pharisaism 
—it expressed the living experience of God’s saints, who had 
been driven to his word that they might find a balm to their 
bleeding hearts, a relief to their burdened conscience ; and 
found them in the doctrines we now believe and profess. . 
Augustine was prepared for defending against Pelagius the 
doctrine of the sovereignty and sole efficacy of grace, by a 
wondrously profound experience of our ¢mpotency by nature, 
and consequent need of a saving grace which is omnipotent 
and free. Luther was trained for his work of restoring the 
church to liberty and life by the resurrection of the truth of 
justification by faith on the righteousness of Christ, by an ex- 
perience, no less profound, of our guilt by nature, and conse- 
quent need of nothing less and nothing more than Christ’s 
atoning blood to cleanse the guilt away. These two facts, of 
our impotency and guilt, with the correlative facts of the 
sovereignty and omnipotency of God’s grace, and the perfec-. 
tion of his righteousness in Christ, constitute the sum of that 
truth regarding God’s work in Christ for our salvation by 
which God’s people have ever lived. They are the sum and 
substance of the evangelical creeds and confessions. Calvin, 
and the Synod of Dort, Dr Cunningham shews, did merely un- 
fold, into a harmonious and symmetrical system, what these 
two facts necessarily involve. And with reference to them, 
too, the value of church symbols is illustrated by history. 
The doctrine of Augustine, and his immediate successors, was 
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the instrument of a revival of religion in their own time, and 
of sustaining the life of the “hidden ones” who had their 
faith and hope in God through the long night of the middle 
ages, until, at the dawn of the Reformation, it reappeared 
like another Arethusa, and served as the reveillé and battle- 
cry of those whom God had chosen as his instruments in lead- 
ing the church forth from the Egyptian bondage of antichrist. 
But as it had received no formal sanction of cecumenical 
councils, Augustinianism was abandoned by the mass of 
church teachers and members, and the opposite doctrine was 
allowed to prevail without rebuke throughout the middle ages. 
On the other hand, the protestant churches inscribed the 
“doctrine of grace” on the forefront of their standards. Those 
standards have been cordially cherished by the mass of their 
office-bearers and members, just in proportion as these have 
been living the life which is by faith. Any dislike to them 
has been ordinarily found to originate, not in disinclination to 
the mere form of confessing an acknowledged truth, but in 
rooted (perhaps unconscious) aversion to the truth confessed. 
So of the Dutch Arminians at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, of the English Arians and Scotch Socinians (in dis- 
guise) in the eighteenth. They began with professing to dis- 
like merely the “bondage” of human words, while perfectly 
willing to accept the express words of God. But, mainly 
through the instrumentality of the creeds, the fact soon ap- 
, that what they disliked was not the mere form of a 
creed, but the substance of the truth believed. The creeds did 
excellent service, not only in detecting those wolves in sheep's 
clothing, but also in helen the souls of the “faithful amon 
the faithless,” in the “dark age” of British and continen 
Moderatism ; and in our own age have been instrumental in 
that reawakening to true spiritual freedom, in the belief and 
practice of the truth, which has vouchsafed to the churches. 
And we believe that the Westminster Confession, as expounded 
by Dr Cunningham, the more it is really understood, will be 
found to have the fewer sentences and clauses which do not 
express some portion of scriptural truth, necessary to the 
church’s being or well-being, fairly involved in the great facts 
of God’s word, regarding his nature, and grace for our salvation. 
But some will reason that though our doctrinal standards 
should have been admirably adapted to the church of the past, 
they are not equally well adapted to the church of the present. 
Now it is true that every generation of really living men must 
think for itself. One generation in one or more respects may 
qutgrow its predecessor ; in which case it may be necessary, or 
at least desirable, to reconstruct the old creed, so as to adapt 
it to the new frame of mind. Ordinarily the reason for this 
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reconstruction has been a step in advance in explicit recogni- 
tion of the truth. For this reason the Heidelberg Catechism 
was supplemented by the canons of Dort ; and the old Scottish 
Confessions were superseded by the Westminster standards. We 
have already stated that, in Dr Cunningham’s opinion, this 
reason does not exist in our day, no such step in advance 
has, in fact, been taken since the seventeenth century. But 
there may have been an advance of another sort. A friend of 
ours once suggested that the seventeenth century, the age of 
logic in theology, may have introduced processes and distinc- 
tions which were necessary as a preliminary discipline and in- 
strument of systematising, but which, like the scaffolding when 
the building is completed, may now be a mere incumbrance, 
as having no real place in the nature of things, the theological 
system as such. And it is a fair question, whether in our 
existing creeds there may not be minutiz which are merely 
logical excrescences on the system, and which can serve no 
good purpose in connection with the end for which our creeds 
exist, viz., to be the church’s testimony to the truth of God, 
and her instrument at once of teacbing and ruling her own 
members, and of determining who are fit to be entrusted (as 
office-bearers) with her authority to teach and to rule? But 
in order to be qualified to entertain and settle this question, 
it is evident that the church, in the first place, must be 
thoroughly established in the belief of the system which the 
stdndards exhibit, and, in the second place, must have a know- 
ledge of the system, so comprehensive and minute, especially 
in its historical aspects, as to be able to estimate the real place 
and use of particular statements, to discriminate what, if any- 
thing, is merely a logical excrescence on the system, and to 
preserve the whole of what is really a vital part of the sub- 
stance. For, under whatever pretence, to give up any part of 
truth once ascertained, is not to advance towards the full stature 
of manhood, but to retrograde towards the second childhood of 
intellectual barbarism, and moral and spiritual degeneracy. 
Now, we are by no means satisfied that such qualifications exist 
in the church of our day, We are not persuaded that God 
has called us to the task of reconstructing our creed; we be- 
lieve that the task of our day is the extension of his kingdom 
among the heathen, by the propagation of that “doctrine of 

” which was vindicated by the reformers, and elaborated 
into system by their immediate successors. The mass of our 
church teachers and members are thoroughly satisfied with our 
creed as it stands. The leaders in the ees inst creeds 
and confessions are men notoriously hostile to the faith believed 
and confessed, such as the recent perverts to popery from the Eng- 
lish Church, who would lead us back from the light and liberty 
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of the gospel to the dark bondage of antichristian Phariseeism, 
or those who, like the “essayists and reviewers,” would lead us 
forward, on the way of death, to the deeper darkness, the more 
ignoble bondage of infidel Sadduceeism. But if we should be 
talled to reconstruct our doctrinal symbols, and in order that 
we may be duly qualified for the far nobler task of healing the 
world by proclaiming the truth which they declare, it is necessary 
that we should first understand them. And for this end, were 
there no other, it would be labour well employed to make a 
thorough study of this magnum opus of Dr Cunningham. 

As a specimen of the work, we subjoin the following extract 
on the objections to the atonement :— 


“ The only objections of a general kind to the doctrine of an 
atonement that are entitled to any notice, are these: First, that it 
involves injustice, by representing the innocent as punished in the 
room of the guilty, and the guilty thereby escaping ; secondly, that 
it is inconsistent with the free grace, or gratuitous favour, which the 
Scriptures ascribe to God in the remission of men’s sins; and 
thirdly, that it is fitted to injure the interests of holiness or morality. 
We shall very briefly advert to these in succession, but without 
attempting anything like a full discussion of them. 

“ First, It is alleged to be unjust to punish the innocent in the 
room of the guilty, and on this ground to allow the transgressors to 
escape. Now, the defenders of the doctrine of atonement admit 
that it does assume or imply the state of matters which is here 
described, and represented as unjust,—namely, the punishment of 
the innocent in the room of the guilty. Some of them, indeed, 
scruple about the application of the terms punishment and penal to 
the sufferings and death of Christ. But this scrupulosity appears 
to me to be frivolous and vexatious, resting upon no sufficient 
ground, and serving no good purpose. If men, indeed, begin with 
defining punishment to mean the infliction of suffering upon an 
offender on account of his offence,—thus including the actual per- 
sonal demerit of the sufferer in the idea which the word conveys, 
they settle the question of the penality, or penal character, of 
Christ’s suffering by the mere definition. In this sense, of course, 
Christ’s sufferings were not penal. But the definition is purely 
arbitrary, and is not required by general usage, which warrants us 
in regarding and describing as penal any suffering inflicted judicially, 
or in the execution of the provisions of law, on account of sin. And 
this arbitrary restriction of the meaning of the terms punishment 
and penal is of no use, although some of those who have recourse 
to it seem to think so, in warding off Socinian objections ;—be- 
cause, in the first place, there is really nothing in the doctrine of 
the atonement worth contending for, if it be not true that Christ 
endured, in the room and stead of sinners, the suffering which the 
law demanded of them on account of their sins, and which, but for 
his enduring it, as their substitute, they must themselves have 
endured,—and because, in the second place, the allegation of in- 
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justice applies, with all the force it has, to the position just stated, 
whether Christ’s sufferings be called penal or not. 

“ With regard to the objection itself, the following are the chief 
considerations to be attended to, by the exposition and application 
of which it is fully disposed of : First, that, as we have already 
had occasion to state and explain in a different connection, the 
sufferings and death of an innocent person in this matter are reali- 
ties which all admit, and which all equally are bound to explain. 
Christ’s sufferings were as great upon the Socinian as upon the 
orthodox theory with regard to their cause and object; while our 
doctrine of his being subjected to suffering because of the sin of 
others being imputed to him, or laid upon him, brings the facts of 
the case into accordance with some generally recognised principles 
of God’s moral government, which, upon the Socinian scheme, is 
impossible. The injustice, of course, is not alleged to be in the 
fact that Christ, an innocent person, was subjected to so much suffer- 
ing,—for there remains the same fact upon any hypothesis,—but 
in his suffering in the room and stead of sinners, with the view, 
and to the effect, of their escaping punishment. 

“ Now, we observe, secondly, that this additional circumstance of 
his suffering being vicarious and expiatory,—which may be said to 
constitute our theory as to the grounds, causes, or objects of his 
suffering,—in place of introducing an additional difficulty into the 
matter, is the only thing which contributes in any measure to ex- 
plain it. And it does contribute in some measure to explain it, be- 
cause it can be shown to accord with the ordinary principles of 
enlightened reason to maintain—first, that it is not of the essence 
of the idea of punishment, that it must necessarily, and in every 
instance, be inflicted upon the very person who has committed the 
sin that calls for it; or, as it is expressed by Grotius, who bas 
applied the recognised principles of jurisprudence and law to this 
subject with great ability : “‘ Notandum est, esse quidem essentiale 
poens, ut infligatur ob peccatum, sed non item essentiale ei esse ut 
infligatur ipsi qui peccavit ;—and secondly, that substitution and 
satisfaction, in the matter of inflicting punishment, are to some 
extent recognised in the principles of human jurisprudence, and in 
the arrangements of human governments; while there is much also 
in the analogies of God’s providential government of the world, 
to sanction them, or to afford answers to the allegations of their 
injustice. 

“Thirdly, the transference of penal suffering, or suffering judicially 
inflicted in accordance with the provisions of law, from one party 
to another, cannot be proved to be universally and in all cases un- 
just. No doubt, an act of so peculiar a kind,—involving, as it cer- 
tainly does, a plain deviation from the ordinary regular course of 
procedure,—requires, in each case, a distinct and specific ground or 
cause to warrant it. But there are, at least, two cases in which 
this transference of penal suffering on account of sin from one party 
to another is generally recognised as just, and in which, at least, it 
can be easily proved, that all ground is removed for charging it with 
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injustice. These are, first, when the party who is appointed to 
suffer on account of the sin of another, has himself become legally 
liable to a charge of guilt, adequate to account for all the suffer- 
ing inflicted; and secondly, when he voluntarily consents to occupy 
the place of the offender, and to bear, in his room, the punishment 
which he had merited. In these cases, there is manifestly no in- 
justice in the transference of penal suffering, so far as the parties 
more immediately affected are concerned ; and if the general and 
public ends of punishment are at the same time fully provided for 
by the transference, or notwithstanding the transference, then there 
is, in these cases, no injustice of any kind committed. 

“ The second of these cases is that which applies to the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ. He willingly agreed to stand in the 
room and stead of sinners, and to bear the punishment which they 
had merited. And if there be no injustice generally in Christ— 
though perfectly innocent—suffering so much as he endured, and 
no injustice in this suffering being penally inflicted upon him on 
account of the sins of others,—his own free consent to occupy 
their place, and to bear the punishment due to their sins being 
interposed,—there can be no injustice in the only other additional 
idea involved in our doctrine,—namely, that this suffering inflicted 
upon him is appointed and proclaimed as the ground or means of 
exemptiug the offenders from the punishment they had deserved ; 
or, as it is put by Grotius, ‘Cum per hos modos’ (the cases pre- 
viously mentioned, the consent of the substitute being one of them), 
‘actus factus est licitus, quo minus deinde ordinetur ad poonam 
peccati alieni, nihil intercedit, modo inter eum qui peccavit et 
puniendum aliqua sit conjunctio.’” The only parties who would be 
injured or treated unjustly by this last feature in the case are the 
lawgiver and the community (to apply the principle to the case of 
human jurisprudence) ; and if the honour and authority of the law, 
and the general interests of the community, are fully provided for 
by means of, or notwithstanding, the transference of the penal in- 
fliction,—as we undertake to prove is the case with respect to the 
vicarious and expiatory suffering of Christ,—then the whole ground 
for the charge of injustice is taken away. 

“ The second objection is, that the doctrine of atonement or satis- 
faction is inconsistent with the scriptural representations of the 
gratuitousness of forgiveness,—of the freeness of the grace of God 
in pardoning sinners. It is said that God exercises no grace or free 
favour in pardoning sin, if he has received full satisfaction for the 
offences of those whom he pardons. This objection is not confined 
to Socinians. They adduce it against the doctrine of atonement or 
satisfaction altogether; while Arminians, and others who hold the 
doctrine of universal or indefinite atonement, adduce it against 
those higher, stricter, and more accurate views of substitution and 
satisfaction with which the doctrine of a definite or limited atone- 
ment stands necessarily connected. When they are called to deal 
with this Socinian objection, they usually admit that the objection 
is unanswerable, as adduced against the stricter views of substitu- 
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tion and satisfaction held by most Calvinists; while they contend 
that it is of no force in opposition to their modified and more 
rational views upon this subject,—an admission by which, as it 
seems to me, they virtually, in effect though not in intention, be- 
tray the whole cause of the atonement into the hands of the 
Socinians. As this objection has been stated and answered in our 
Confession of Faith, we shall follow its guidance in making a few 
observations upon it. 

“It is there said, ‘ Christ, by his obedience and death, did fully 
discharge the debt of al] those that are thus justified, and did make 
@ proper, real, and full satisfaction to his Father’s justice in their 
behalf.” Here the doctrine of substitution and satisfaction is fully 
and explicitly declared in its highest and strictest sense. But the 
authors of the Confession were not afraid of being able to defend, 
in perfect consistency with this, the free grace, the gratuitous mercy 
of God, in justifying,—that is, in pardoning and accepting sinners. 
And, accordingly, they go on to say, ‘ Yet, inasmuch as he was 
given by the Father for them, and his obedience and satisfaction 
accepted in their stead, and both freely, not for anything in them, 
their justification is only of free grace, that both the exact justice 
and rich grace of God might be glorified in the justification of sin- 
ners.” Now, the grounds here laid for maintaining the free grace 
of God in the forgiveness of sinners, notwithstanding that a full 
atonement or satisfaction was made for their transgressions, are 
two: first, that Christ, the atoner or satisfier, was given by the 
Father for them,—that is, that the Father himself devised and pro- 
vided the atunement or satisfaction,—provided it, so to speak, at 
his own cost,—by not sparing his own Son, but delivering him up 
for us all. If this be true,— if men had no right whatever to such 
a provision,—if they had done, and could do, nothing whatever to 
merit or procure it,—then this consideration must necessarily 
render the whole of the subsequent process based upon it, in its 
bearing upon men, purely gratuitous,—altogether of free grace,— 
unless, indeed, at some eubseguent stage, men should be able to do 
something meritorious and efficacious for themselves in the matter. 
But then, secondly, God not only freely provided the satisfaction, 
he likewise, when it was rendered by Christ, accepted it in the 
room of all those who are pardoned, and this, too, freely, or without 
anything in them,—that is, without their having done, or being 
able to do, anything to merit or procure it, or anything which it 
involves. Pardon, therefore, and acceptance are freely or gratui- 
tously given to men, though they were purchased by Christ, who 
paid the price of his precious blood.” 


M. 




























































Foreign Theological Reviews. 


XI.—FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


1862. 


I. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4. 

Tn this number we have the following articles :—1. HunpEsHaGEN on 
Zuingle and his work of Reformation compared with Luther. It is a lively 
and interesting sketch ; and though we may not agree with the writer in 
— point, highly suggestive. 2. Kuerner writes on, Who is the subject of 
the Prophecy in Is. lii. liii. 12, devoting particular attention to the article on 
the same subject from Bleek’s Literary Remains, published some time ago in 
the same Review. In the next division, there is an interesting discussion on 
Creation Groaning, Rom. viii. 18-28 ; then analecta from Clemens Romanus’s 
First Epistle ; then Sengler on the Trinity. Under the heading “ Reviews,” 
i a notice of Buttmann’s New Testament ; and Witte on the Gospel in 

y. 
Il. Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie, Heft 4. 

The first article in this number is by Dr Rippold, on Henry Niclaes and 
the Family of Love, an essay serving as a monography on the history of the 
sects of the Reformation period. It is constructed so as to give a history of 
the anabaptist, antitrinitarian, and antinomian doctrines. e next article, 
by Dr Ebrard, on the Church of the Culdees of the Sixth, Seventh, and 

ighth Centuries, is an elaborate essay, but almost exclusively occupied with 
a statement of their mode of calculating Easter. The last article contains 
the documents connected with the case of Baumgarten of Rostock. 


III. Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie, 3 and 4 Quartal heft. 

The announcement is made by Dr Guericke, that the place of joint editor 
will henceforth be occupied by Professor Delitzsch, who has consented to fill 
the position of the late Dr Rudelbach, which will make this periodical even 
more interesting. The Third Number contains—1. Another section of 
Rudelbach’s Confessions or Autobiography. 2. Strébel on the Revision of the 
Lutheran Bible ; and 3. L. de Marées on the Nature and Significance of the 
Preaching of Scripture, particularly of the Old Testament. The Fourth 
Number contains the following articlese—1. Linpner: Explanation and 
Elucidation of some difficult Passages of the Old and New Testaments ; 2. 
Laurent on Queen Candace; 3. The Witnesses of the Reformation in 
Bavarian Swabid. 


IV. Jahrbucher fiir Deutsche Theologie, Heft 3. 

As this periodical comes into the reader’s hands later than any of the 
others, the articles cannot be given to the end of the year. They are asa 
whole more valuable than are to be found in any other German Theological 
Review. Here we have—1. Burk on the notions “ wisdom” and “ know- 
ledge” in the Scriptures ; 2. Earenrevonter on the es of ecclesiastical 
instruction ; 3. Hasse on the Pathology of Christian Hope; 4. Scnuurz on 
the Doctrine of the Righteousness of Faith in the Old and New Testament. 
Appended to the Review is a new feature : an analysis of the best theological 
publications of Germany. 


V. Theologische Zeitschrift, by Dieckhoff and Kliefoth. 


This periodical has contained during the year a thorough discussion, by a 


Kliefoth, of the symbolism of numbers in the Scriptures. We cannot say 
much in commendation of the three articles. But the refutation of Dr 
Kahnis’s Dogmatik by Dieckhoff is very valuable and sound. Huther gives 
contributions to the exposition of Philippians. q 
VOL. XII.—NO, XLII, 16) 









Foreign Theological Reviews. 


1863. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 1. 

The first number of this Review for 1863, which has already come to hand, 
contains the following articles—1. Puirv on the Significance of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism in the Reformed Church; 2. Eaaer—Sketch of Schelling’s 
Philosophy of Revelation in its ground features. In the division of the 
Review set apart for thoughts and remarks, we have—1l. Some elucidatory 
remarks on the 28th chapter of Job by one who is acquainted with mining 
operations ; 2. Baumxery on Papias’ statement respecting the gospel of Mark ; 
3. Paret, one word more on James iv. 5. Next, in the division which bears 
the heading “ Reviews,” there is a review of Gess’s work on Prayer in the name 
of Jesus, and the last article which Kling wrote before his death on Philo- 
sophy and Theology. The Number is closed by a short paper in memoriam 
of the latter by Ullmann. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie, by Dr Niedner, Heft 1. 

This entire number is occupied by a monography of a historieal character, 
from the pen of Dr Rippold, on the history, doctrines, and sect of David 
Joris of Delft. It is the first article on this subject, and intended to be a 
second contribution on the History of the anabaptist, antitrinitarian, and 
antinomian movements. 


FRENCH THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Revue Chrétienne. 

The Quarterly Theological Supplement for November is filled with a lon 
dissertation on the subject of Inspiration by Pressensé, on the lax side o 
the question. We much lament to see such a tendency represented by this 
otherwise able Review. 


Le Chrétien Evangélique. 
This excellent periodical pursues its way, ge, my doctrine and 
evangelical sentiment with a full hand. We have been interested with 
Professor Pronier’s account of his visit to this country. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS for 1862. 


I. The Princeton Review for July and October. 

The chief Theological Reviews of America are still occupied with warm 
discussions on the merits of Dr Hickok’s Philosophy. The Princeton 
Review for July contains an estimate of that philosophy by one of its decided 
advocates, the ae being inserted for the express purpose of being sub- 
jected, along with other vindications, to an unsparing criticism. We shall 
endeavour to make room for some one of these articles in an early number, 
that our readers may be abreast of the discussion. There is besides an 
interesting article on Augustine, and another on the Diversity of Species 
in the Human Race. The October Number contains—1. The Matter of 
~—s which we have extracted ; 2, The Presbyterian Historical Society ; 
3, The Church and the Poor ; 4. Plea for High Education and Presbyterian 


Colleges ; 5. Christian Enterprise ; 6. African Colonization. 


II. American Theological Review for July and October. 
This able Review, which defends Dr Hickok’s philosophy, contains these 
Articles—1. On Psychology and Scepticism, by Dr ne 
Grammar; 3. On the Origin of Idolatry—a criticism of Rawlinson and 
others ; 4. The Temptation of Christ ; 5. British Sympathy with America, 
written in a querulous tone, but saying many just things inst our 
() 


ickok ; 2, On Comparative 


press. The October Number contains the following articles ;—1. The Council 
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of Trent, from the French of Rossceuw St Hilaire ; 2. The Rational Psy- 
chology and its Vindications, by Dr Hall ; 3. The Religion of the Indians ; 
4. The Heretical Gnosis, from the German of Baxmann ; 5. Man’s Place 
in a Natural System of Zoology ; 6. The National Crisis. 


III. The Presbyterian Quarterly Review for October. 

We have extracted from this periodical the long article with which our 
present number opens. The October Number contains the following arti- 
cles :—1. Memorabilia of John Owen, a good appreciation of Owen’s place 
in theology; 2. The Pulpit a Civiliser ; 3. Alexis de Tocqueville ; 4. Alcuin 
the Teacher of Charlemagne, a good monography ; 5. The Two Rebellions, 
an analogy of faith, comparing that of the Ten Tribes and that of America, 





XII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 
THE EXEGETICAL. 


The Revised Translation of the New Testament, with a Notice of the Prinei- 
pal Various Readings. By the Rev. H. Hicnton, M.A., late Principal 
of Cheltenham College, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. London 
Bagster. 1862. 

This revised translation, the work of an accomplished scholar, alters as 
little as possible, and aims to shew that a revision of the New Testament 
by public authority is both feasible and may be made with advantage. The 
position he occupies will be understood when he says, ‘“ The execution of this 
work has convinced me that not only is our authorised translation the best 
ever made, either in our own country or in America, up to the present time 
(with the exception of the later published of the revised translations of 
particular books by Dean Alford and his four colleagues), but olso that our 
received text is, on the whole, the best Greek text for popular use. The 
operation of the rules according to which the revision of the Greek text has 
been usually made is somewhat unfortunate in its results.” We quite 
agree with him. 

One important feature of this translation is, that translations of the prin- 
cipal various readings are placed in the margin. ‘This will do a great ser- 
vice, as they shew to the English reader that all the alterations from MSS. 
are of no great importance, so far as the sense is concerned. 

The translator hen, on the whole, been successful in dealing with the 
three or four chief difficulties which any proposed revision has to encounter, 
viz., the particles, the prepositions, the tenses, and the use of the article. 
The reserve which he has exercised, and his reluctance to alter, have, in 
certain passageg, been carried further than is desirable. Thus he still re- 
tains a number of words and forms of expression which might with advan- 
tage be exchanged for others which would more exactly bring out the sense. 
But his studios was to make only such alterations as appeared to him to 
attain to a certain degree of importance and of probability. The arehaic 
garb and the idiomatic English are preserved. We regard this revised ver- 
sion as a decided success, and creditable in the hghest degree to the Chris- 
tian scholar who executed it. We hope to return to it — 8. 

0 
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Notes on the Gospels, Critical and Explanatory. By M. C. Jacosus, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Co. 1862. 


Professor Jacobus’s Notes on Matthew have been so highly appreciated in 
America, that they have run through thirty-three editions. While they are 
unmistakeably Calvinistic, and also the fruit of learned investigation, they are 
happily free from technical language, plain, perspicuous, and withal elegantly 
expressed. We regard them as the best style of commentary for Sabbath- 
school teachers and heads of families, and there is little doubt that they will 
find at once a full recognition among us, as they deserve. 


A Paraphrase of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. By J.C. Wutsu, M.A., 
with Notes from various sources, London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
1862. 


This is a kind of book which we would gladly see greatly multiplied. It 
is what it professes to be, a laborious and painstaking study of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy. The paraphrase is good, and is deserving of commendation. e 
authorised version is retained in all cases where the sense of the original is 
clearly expressed by it, and the paraphrase is added only when the meaning 
is not very obvious. The notes display a praiseworthy amount of reading ; 
and the whole production is scholarly and highly creditable to the author. 
While we say al this, however, we are not to be held as committed to the 
interpretation here given ; all we wish to convey is simply our approbation 
of a good effort, and in the right direction. The result would be only good 
if all our ministers were to take up a book of either the Old Testament or 
New, and make such a study of it as Mr Whish has done. There is nothing 
80 profitable as the study of a book of the Bible as a whole. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Institutes of the Christian Religion, by John Calvin. A New Translation. 
By Hewry Beveriner, Esq. Edinburgh: Clark. 1863. 


This translation of Calvin’s invaluable “ Institutes” deserves to be well 
known, and it will be valued wherever it is known. While it is faithful as 
a version of that great ——. which embodies the thinking of Calvin’s life, 
it is also a very readable English buok. The translator has collated the 
Latin and French editions carefully ; he has given the division and arrange- 
ment of the chapters of the Institutes ; and given also the purport of the 
sections at the commencement of each chapter. Though no one will depre- 
ciate the elegant and happy translation by Mr Allen, of which a third edi- 
tion appeared in 1844, the present version may be put upon an equality with 
it for precision and accuracy, while this one has the other advantages above 
mentioned. No one can estimate how important it would be if the religious 
readers who peruse only such works as partake of what may be called the tract 
style and character would acquaint themselves with such a system as is pre- 
sented to them in this translation—a system so fitted to satisfy thought and 
to enlarge the mind, and withal, so scriptural that it may be called a biblical 
theology, giving the result of the most perfect exegesis. 


The Christian Verity Stated, a Summary of Trinitarian Doctrine. By 
Watter CuampBer.ain, M.A., Incumbent of St John's, Bolton-le-Moors. 
London: Wertheim. 1862, 


We have been tly pleased with this work, written in reply to Dr 
Beard’s “ Reasons for being a Unitarian.” The way in which he speaks of 
the Trinity and the Eternal Sonship is replete with the true spirit of patristic 
theology, which he has not imbibed merely from the great writers of his 
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church, but from the sources. We are glad to sce a work replete with so 
much patristic learning, which is becoming more and more rare in the 
Church of England, once so much distinguished for this sort of learning. 
He says, “‘ May the time never come when the people of England shall be 
yaar of, or indifferent to, those creeds,” viz., the apostles’, Nicene, and 

thanasian, We might take exception to a few theological phrases in the 
volume not wYX : used by the beat writers, and not improvements. But 
as a whole it is the production of an accomplished Trinitarian, who 
defers to the Scripture alone, which he expounds with exactness, but who, 
at the same time, finds the truth, which is dear to him, freshly and clearly 
brought out in the ag of the Fathers. We warmly commend it to 
those who can appreciate the theology of such authors as Pearson on the 
Creed. The style is not equal to the thinking. 


A Review of the Baptismal Controversy. By J. B. Mozzey, B.D., Vicar of 
Old Shoreham, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London ; 
Rivington. 1862, 


All his readers will acknowledge the honour that is due to this author for 
his logical ability and great theological learning. He reviews the bap- 
tismal views of Augustinianism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism. But his 
discussion does not touch the main difficulty of the subject as a practical 
question. Such as will allow no changes to be made upon the church offices, 
so as to adapt them to modern ideas of the necessary harmony between 
language and conviction, will, in all likelihood, hail the book as an impreg- 
nable defence of the formularies, at once temperate and skilful. And, 
indeed, if they are to be defended at all, it must be on Mr Mozley’s ground. 
They, however, who wish the language of honest truthfulness in the words 
of worship, will not be satisfied by all the able and ingenious pleading of the 
author. The main difficulty is one which neither the authority of ow 
nor the non-natural acceptation of words, can silence or solve. It will rise 
up again for a solution of another sort, till the phraseology of worship and 
of inner conviction truly coincide. 

In — how the Anglican Church came to apply the term “ re- 

merate’”’ to al pay infants, Mr Mozley says (p. 157), “ The Anglican 

ivines surmounted the difficulty by constructing a new and special sense 
of the term ‘ regenerate’ as used in connection with baptism, employing the 
term in this connection to denote only an implanted faculty for the attain- 
ment of ness and holiness—a capacity to be improved, a power to be 
cultivated, an assisting grace to be used.” He acknowledges that the 
Anglican double sense was an innovation in theology, the term never 
having been used in two different senses before (p. 158), and that the 
Anglican divines use it with considerable scruple and hesitation as to its 
being a true sense (p. 159). He adds, that there is no reason against such 
a use of the term, provided the sense is understood. But as the sense of 
the term “ regenerate,” as applicable to individuals, is different from that 
secondary sense in which it is applicable to the whole Christian body, the 
result, as he acknowledges, has been to confound and identify them (p. 161), 
and persons may argue for a long time on this question, if they do not com- 
pare at the outset their respective meanings of the term (p. 162). s 

The author has done much to prove that the language used in the Angli- 
can formularies is an advance upon Scripture, that it cannot be proved by 
Scripture, and that it cannot be imposed as a doctrine. But he must take 
a step further. Although we sympathise with men who are held in tho 
fetters of old ecclesiastical formulas, Patristic and Anglican, the true cure 
is not to set up a non-natural sense of words, but to change what is inade- 
quate, for what, in Christian truth and simplicity, is an adequate expres- 
sion of the Biblical doctrine on the subject. 
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Christian Faith: its Nature, Object, Causes,and Effects. By Joan 11. Gov- 
wis, London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodden. 1862. 


Mr Godwin is one of the professors of the New College, London ; and this 
volume is the congregational lecture for 1860. It was published after its 
successor, Since its publication it has called forth a considerable amount of 
discussion. It has been reviewed unfavourably in most, if not all, of the 
organs of the congregational body. A series of articles, condemning it utterly 
appeared in the British Standard newspaper ; they have since been re rinted 
as a pamphlet, and are now acknowledged as the work of the Rev. Brewin 
Grant of Sheffield. We can hardly point to a book which, in a life so short, 
has made for itself so many enemies, and which has fourrd so few friends. We 
are of the number of those which condemn it utterly. Beyond any reasonable 
doubt, the author, as far as he exhibits his though in this volume, has de- 
parted from the faith once delivered to the saints. On all the important 
articles of that faith his trumpet, at the very best, gives forth but an uncer- 
tain sound ; and on that article of a standing or falling church, justification 
through the imputed righteousness of another, the book is altogether gone 
out of the way. Mr Godwin recognises no righteousness but the personal 
righteousness, the moral integrity and rectitude of God or of man. A. 


History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Uhrist. By Dr 
Dorner. Edinburgh: Clark, 1862. 


Another volume will complete the translation of this important contri- 
— to theology, when we shall take occasion to notice the work more 
ully. 


MISSIONS. 


Great Missionaries. By Rev. Dr A. Tnomson. T. Nelson % Sons. 1862. 

What Hinders ? A Sermon preached in Surrey Chapel before the Directors 

| and Friends of the London Missionary Society, May 14. 1862. By Rev. 
Dr Anprew Tuomson, Edinburgh. 1862. 


Missions are now a power in the world. Against a thousand antagonisms, 
they have won their way to that position, and it would scarcely be too much 
to say that they are slowly becoming the most potent moral influence that 
operates in our day. Not even the pursuit of gold, the universal passion, 
calls forth such exertions, or such calm, deliberate sacrifices as the cause of 
missions ; and the church, the flvck, the pastor, or the worshipper that has 
not felt its influence has yet to experience the force of one of the mightiest 
motives which can propel the mind of man. It was missions that sent men 
to die for Christ in Greenland, to pine in the jungles of India, and to perish 
amid the snows of Patagonia. It was the same great cause that a 
many to face the cannibals of Erromanga and other islands in the South 

seas, and brave all that is deadly in the climate of Sierra Leone. It was mis- 
sions that led to those wonderful discoveries which have recently litted the 
veil which long concealed the regions of Central Africa. From a little band 
of missionaries at Loodiana, far inland in India, there lately went forth a 
call to prayer, and millions after millions all round the globe fell on their 
knees at the call. Men who in youth sneered at “ consecrated cobblers,” 
and “ apostates from the anvil and the loom,” were compelled, before they 
died, to blush for very shame over the ribaldry which their ignorance or their 
hatred of truth had ag Those whom they contumeliously despised 
had subdued viceroys by the truth told in love ; had first incensed, and then 


vanquished the British Parliament ; had opened India to the gospel, and 
established or consolidated a system whose influence was to vibrate round the 
globe, and guide the churches till the last of the redeemed be gathered in. 
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Ignorance was abashed before such results, and the missionary is welcomed 
at last, even by mere politicians, as the great civiliser—witness the recent 
case of the Sonthals. We are thus emboldened to repeat that missions are 
now a power in the world. A missionary zealous, fearless, loving, Spirit- 
taught, is a king of men ; and when the ephemeral notorieties who are deemed 
famous go out in darkness to be forgotten for ever, he takes his place among 
the true immortals, the real benefactors of the world, the “ fellow-workers 
with God.” 

In the volume and the sermon now before us, Dr Thomson, their author, 
has done what may help to give missions more and more their true place in 
the minds of men. The title of the sermon indicates the occasion which 
called it forth. It was addressed to the grand annual gathering of the Non- 
conformists—a kind of ecumenical congregation composed very largely, we 
might say mainly, of ministers ; and the assemblages at these sermons are 
among the most solemn and important that any minister can address. We 
have heard some leading minds preach to these assembled brethren ; and if 
others felt as we did when receiving impressions which will go with us to the 
grave, the value of such meetings can scarcely be overrated. Dr Thomson’s 
sermon worthily sustains the credit of such assemblages, and ably supports 
the — they have in view. He successfully and conclusively disposes of 
some difficulties still retarding the greatest of all enterprises, but to none of 
his sentiments do we more cordially respond than the statement that much 
of our missionary strength has hitherto been expended on what was neces- 
sarily mere pioneering. By the ever-needed blessing, an accelerated rate of 
progress, and an increased momentum, may now be expected. They would come 
were the “ What Hinders?” which Dr Thomson exposes, taken out of the 
way 3 and that time will arrive, because God is working. 

ut it is of Dr Thomson’s volume that we would chiefly k, in order to 
commend both it and its great subject to all our readers, and far beyond that 
range, if we could reach it. We have here twelve sketches of as many great 
missionaries, vigorously and graphically written, with the strong points of 
their characters admirably brought out, and lucidly set before us. The voll 
obviously contains the pith, or the spirit of many more, read and mastered 
furnish materials for commending these twelve heroes to the churches, where 
their memories may well be fragrant ; and while the work is thus well adapted 
to our rapid and impatient age, it will, we hope, convey important truth into 
many minds which, but for it, might never have entered upon such studies, 
or never have searched for information far and near, as Dr Thomson has done 
with such obvious care. 

We need not very minutely analyse the contents of the volume. Thou- 
sands, we trust, will do that for themselves. But we have here depicted John 
Eliot and his achievements among the red men of the west—the missionary 
whose “ pains and prayers” made the desert blossom as the rose; and 
Brainerd the blessed—sometimes morbid and self-consuming—but withal, one 
of the most honoured of men since apostolic times; and Christian David of 
Herrenhut, with his intrepid bands, who made Greenland vocal with the 
good tidings all unknown before—a man whose history we think is here 
— to us in a separate or continuous form for the first time: and 

ohn Williams, the man whose heroism in the cause of truth was blessed 
to carry the knowledge of it to about 300,000 savages ; and who, with his 
own hands, built churches, houses, and even ships, to er the gospel, 
dying a martyr at last in the cause: and John Theodore Vanderkemp, the 
once-noted infidel, but, by the grace of God, the still more noted messenger 
of mercy to thousands: and our own John Campbell, the meek, timid 
hero,—the indefatigable worker for Christ in many lands: and Dr Gran 
the apostle, may we call him? of the Nestorians; and Ziegenbalg, an 
Swartz, and Carey, and Martyn, for India ; with Dr Judson for Burmah,— 
all of them honoured far above princes, and prepared for t&cir place among 
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those who turn sinners to righteousness, by many a struggle, and trial, and 
woe. The volume is thus, in a moral sense, a photographic gallery. Each 
honoured man is there representing some special aspect of the missionary 
work, its toils, its perils, and successes, or some peculiar adaptation for its 
many-sided duties ; ‘and altogether we know not any volume of the same size 
better adapted to give a right direction to missionary aims, or to impart, if 
blessed, a right direction to missionary minds. The young may here be in- 
terested, while some may be induced to face the question—Have I no call to 
walk in these men’s footsteps? Shall I make the mere admiration of His 
servants a quit-rent to my Lord ? 

In no a are we better pleased with this volume than as regards 
its buoyant hopefulness for the cause of missions. While deploring the 
lethargy of many regarding it, and not ignoring the difficulties which do still, 
and must long, impede our progress, Dr Thomson knows of a power which 
can master them all. He lets us see men grasping that power, and triumph- 
ing thereby ; and when multitudes learn to do likewise, the time will be 
drawing on when our poor groaning world may look out for deliverance. 


The Missionary Life and Labours of Francis Xavier, taken from his own 
Correspondence, with a Sketch of Romish Missions among the Heathen. By 
Henry Venn, B.D. London: Longman. 1862. 


Every one who has looked into the French life of Xavier, and formed any 
accurate idea of the devotion and zeal and gifts of that remarkable man and 
earnest Jesuit, must have had a desire to know more about him. It is the 
same feeling that prompts the desire in many to become acquainted with 
Port-Royal, or Madame Guion, or Fénelon. Dr Venn, the earnest secre 
of the Church Missionary Society, has met this wish in the well-execu 
volume before us. We are here led to see the devoted missionary a burning 
and shining light ; but no one will think better of Popery, or of the popish 
system of conducting missions, respecting which Dr Venn remarks that they 
have never succeeded, notwithstanding all the dazzling accessories or accom- 
paniments which have sometimes gone along with them. The volume before 
us will do good in bringing out this fact, as well as in exhibiting to English 
readers, in a truthful way, the noble qualities of this devoted man—a Chris- 
tian of a high order, notwithstanding his Jesuitism. 


WORKS ON PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


The Three Marys. By the Rev. A. Moopy Srvarr, author of the “ Expos- 
tion of the Song of Solomon.” London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


Those who have made themselves acquainted with the searching style of Mr 
M. Stuart’s teaching, will find in this pleasingly written work all his best 
peculiarities—deep experimental views of the exercise of grace in the heart, 
with a piercing insight into the phases of Christian character. The delinea- 
tion is solid, and the exposition exact, without that ingenuity and fancy 
which have sometimes been carried a little too far in some of his other pro- 
ductions. The book deserves to be widely read. 


From the Cradle to the Crown: or Days with Jesus. By the Rev. Joun 
Honrer, late of Halifax, N.S. London; Nisbet & Co. 


This is a neat little volume, consisting of seven short, but thoughtful, 
chapters: the babe, the boy, the friend for every day, the worker, the 
sympathising kinsman, alone and lonely, the Judge. The style is elegant 
and clear, the matter is evangelical and fresh, and the whole tone and spirit 
highly commendable. Mr Hunter, while he walks in the old paths, does not 
walk precisely with the same gait, in the very same foot-prints, and at the 
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identical pace of his predecessors. He thinks and speaks for himself, and 
consequently he has produced a useful little volume. 


The Risen Redeemer ; the Gospel History from the Resurrection to the Pente 
cost. By F. W. Krommacner, DD. Translated from the German by 
Joun T, Berrs, with the sanction of the author. London: Nisbet & Co. 
1863. 


The character of Krummacher’s sermons is too well established and too 
well known to call for any description or analysis from us. We content our- 
selves with noticing the appearance of the present volume, which has all the 
well known ‘ee of the richly gifted author. The translator has done 
his part well. 


The Sympathy of Christ with Man ; its Teaching and its Consolation By 
Octavius Winstow, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


Most of our readers are familiar with Dr Winslow and his books. We 
think that, on the whole, this volume is superior to most of its predecessors 
from the same pen. The matter is fuller and fresher. The subject is not 
so common as those on which Dr Winslow has formerly written. It isa 
delicate and difficult walk of theology ; but we think that Dr Winslow has 
kept his balance well between the divine and the human, and has produced 
a book which brings out a phase of our Lord’s person and work all too little 
dwelt on by our modern divines, 


Freedom and Happiness in the Truth and Ways of Christ. By the Rev. 


James SiRaTren, more than forty years Minister of Paddington Chapel. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


Good evangelical discourses, having a value, not only to the flock to whom 
the writer has long ministered, but to a wider circle, though they have no- 
thing particularly striking either in thought or style. 


Nichol’s Standard Divines.—Goodwin'’s Works, Vol. IV. Commentary 
on the Second Epistle of Peter, by Tuomas ADams. 


This volume of Goodwin’s works is particularly welcome, as containing the 
two practical treatises which have always found the greatest favour amomg 
the readers of his works, “ Christ Set Forth,” and “ Christ’s Heart in Heaven. 

But the appearance of the first of a series of Puritan commentaries gives 
us particular gratification, as we have always considered this department of 
Puritan literature as one of its most important parts—perhaps its most im- 
portant part. That they are prolix is not denied, But they who are ac- 
quainted with the manner of these commentaries can more easily read all 
that is expository in them than they can turn over 7 of the larger commen- 
taries on Scripture, and they possess great value. e trust the enterprising 
publisher will find such encouragement as may induce him to bring out 
other treasures, such as Gouge on Hebrews, Elton and Byefield on Colossians, 
Bayne on Ephesians, and many others, which it would require a catalogue 
to name. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


My Country. The History of the British Isles. By E.S.A. Edited by 
v. J. H. Broome, Vicar of Houghton, Norfolk. London: Wertheim. 
1862, 2 vols. 


An unpretending but very interesting little history of the British Isles 
from a Christian point of view. It brings out many historical facts con- 
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nected with the religion and morals of our country, omitted by the secular 
historian, and deserves the attention particularly of youthful readers. 


Calvin, his Life, his Labours, and his Writings. Translated from the French 
of Fex1x Buncener. Edinburgh: Clark. 1863. 


Bungener, already well known by his lively and interesting sketches in 
certain fields of church history, has recently published a Life of Calvin, which 
has been well received on the continent. It is to be hoped that it will help 
to bring back the attention of the continental churches to the real merits of 
Calvin, who has of late been as much neglected and cast off as he was once 
esteemed by them. The Life of which we here have a translation is written 
with historical accuracy and French vivacity, and can be read with an inte- 
rest which the much more elaborate work of Henry has not called forth. 
The biographer evinces a sincere admiration for Calvin, though there are 
parts of the Reformer’s system, and phases of his character, which it would 
uire a mind more akin to Calvin’s own to apprehend. Dr Cunningham’s 
delineation of the Reformer supplies much of what Bungener wants. 


Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader ; or the Martyred Convert and the 
Priest. A Tale of Facts, by W.A.C. London: The Book Society. 1862 


“Mick Tracy” is a style of book with which we do not often, or greatly, 
concern ourselves. It is a novel, a religious novel. The design of it is to 
bring out the peculiarities of the papacy, as they are exhibited in Ireland. 
The pictures which the author draws are graphic, lifelike, and artistic. The 
life, the habits, and thoughts of the Irish priest, and the Irish peasantry, are 
well brought out; they are fully and, we believe, fairly represented. The 
author fails, to our apprehenion, when he attempts to delineate the words 
and ways of the higher classes of Irish society ; but, taken as a whole, the 
volume deserves commendation, and will, we doubt not, do good service in 
conveying right ideas as to the evil effects of the papacy on the Irish people. 
The pictures of the priests we believe to be no way overdrawn or cfricatured. 


Convent Life in Italy. By Aucernon Taytor. London : Charles J. Street, 
Charing Cross. 1862. 


“This volume is compiled from the writer’s journal of “several tours in 
Italy, made between the years 1856 and 1859.” It isa poor book. The 
author of it is more of a papist than a protestant. He can engage con amore 
in all the parts of the Romish worship. He draws back only at the extremest 
point of transubstantiation. Hence we have popery neither from a popish 
nor from a protestant stand-point. There is no complete picture ; no per- 
fect statistics; no definite, decided, trustworthy facts. The medium through 
which they are seen is all and always couleur de rose ; and the result is unsa- 
tisfactory in the highest degree. 


English Nonconformity. By Rosert Vavcnan, D.D. London: Jackson 
Walford. 1862. 


This work, which owes its origin to the Bicentenary Commemoration of the 
Exodus of the 2000 ministers from the Church of England, was prepared b 
the author at the request of the Congregational Union. It is written wit 
much vivacity and elegance, and is well adapted to the object which it was 
meant to serve—to “ express opinions and feelings which are common among 
English Congregationalists.” 

The author might have dispensed with the introductory chapters, which 


go back to the = days ot Christianity, und then bring before us the 
middle ages. ‘ English Nonconformity”’ is net immediately connected with 
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either of these. With to the research of the volume, and the real in- 
formation communicated by it, we cannot say, that beyond its lively, pleasant, 
and sketchy style, it brings before us anything but what every reader who 
has di any attention to the Puritans already knows. e point for 
which we were pre by the circumstances of its preparation, viz., the 
steady aim to - ngregationalism in its best light, is not only too much 
for the taste of any one who is not wedded to the traditions of that deno- 
mination, but too much for the authentic facts of history. We thought the 
day had gone by for that exclusive party spirit, and making capital of 
history for denominational pu 


The part of the volume which continues the history of Nonconformity 
down to recent times, is one of its most interesting and most valuable sec- 
tions, but only too succinct and sketchy. Though the book, true to its 
origin, is too narrowly denominational, yet it is a well written account, 
which the reader can peruse with interest and pleasure. 


The following works on Practical Religion which have come to hand, we 
can only announce in the mean time, viz. :— 


1. The Believer’s Treasure. By D. Dewan, D.D., late Principal of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. Glasgow: Murray. 1862. 


2. Realities, or the Manifestations of God in ages considered as earnests 
of the future. London: W. Lane 103. 


3. Saturday Afternoons, or Short Addresses to a class of Young Women. 
by a Lavy. London: Wertheim, 


4. Pentecostal Blessings. By the Rev. Davin Prrcainn, London: Wer- 
theim. 1862. 





